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Editorial:  New  Portraits 

KARA  J.  LYONS-PARDUE 


In  her  Forum  response  to  a  paper  by  Elizabeth  Lee,  Christina  Busman 
notes  that  in  the  previous  century  the  demographic  makeup  of  seminaries 
would  have  looked  much  different  than  it  does  today.  The  observation  is 
plain  enough.  But  in  a  seminaiy  like  Princeton’s,  where  hallowed  halls  and 
classroom  walls  are  adorned  predominantly  with  portraits  of  black-robed 
men  of  bygone  eras,  an  academic  event  like  the  March  4,  2009  Koinonia 
Annual  Forum  is  a  marked  change  from  those  the  luminaries  depicted 
in  the  portraiture  would  have  attended.  The  three  presenters  and  three 
respondents  in  our  Forum  were  all  female  Ph.D.  students  from  various 
institutions  around  the  countiy.  The  topic  of  the  Forum,  “Women  and 
the  Church,”  was  chosen  by  the  Executive  and  Production  Editors  of  this 
journal,  both  of  whom  are  women. 

The  journal  and  Forum  participants  are  by  no  account  vanguards  of 
social  change.  Rather,  they  represent,  in  a  small  way,  the  cumulative  ef¬ 
fect  of  gradual  changes  in  the  demographic  makeup  of  advanced  religious 
and  theological  studies  over  the  last  few  decades.  Additionally,  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter— as  attested  by  the  gender  imbalance  in  attendance  for  spe¬ 
cialized  sessions  on  feminist  theology  or  feminist  biblical  interpretation  at 
scholarly  society  meetings— is  one  that  piques  the  interest  of  more  female 
scholars  than  male. 

Speaking  autobiographically,  as  that  is  the  only  consciousness  to  which 
I  am  fully  privy,  sometimes  this  woman  scholar  wonders  to  what  degree 
the  accidents  of  history  and  existence  can  remain,  shall  we  say,  accidental? 
That  is,  does  my  being  a  woman  inescapably  impact  my  scholarly  inter¬ 
ests  and  output,  whether  consciously  or  not?  Or  is  female  existence  and 
experience  a  varied  bag  of  possibilities  through  which  I  can  choose  to  or 
not  to  reflect?  As  a  woman  in  biblical  studies,  are  two  paths,  among  many, 
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equally  possible:  (l)  being  a  feminist  interpreter  of  Scripture?  and  (2) 
being  a  feminist  who  interprets  Scripture? 

The  intersection  of  identity,  gender,  and  scholarship  is  not  a  simple, 
one-track  inquiry,  as  a  topic  as  streamlined  as  “Women  and  the  Church” 
might  suggest.  Yet  each  of  our  Forum  contributions  and  responses  dem¬ 
onstrate  at  least  one  aspect  of  the  promises,  possibilities,  and  dangers  of 
navigating  the  topic.  Our  essays  range,  most  basically,  from  a  narrow, 
historical  focus  to  a  more  theoretical,  contemporary  one. 

Meredith  Minister  of  Southern  Methodist  University  takes  aim  at 
the  scholarly  consensus  regarding  the  mystical,  theological  thought  of 
one  particular  woman  in  ecclesial  history.  Both  Minister  and  Respondent 
Jennifer  Thweatt-Bates  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  find  the 
role  of  embodiment  in  Mechthild  of  Magdeburg’s  thought  crucial  both 
for  her  Christology  and  her  anthropology.  The  medieval  mystic  is,  in  her 
visions,  ambivalent  and,  at  best,  quite  flexible  in  her  depiction  of  gender 
roles. 

Like  Minister  in  that  she  addresses  the  thought  and  roles  of  women 
in  a  time  in  which  the  power  scale  tipped  decisively  toward  men,  Sarah 
Sparks  of  Saint  Louis  University  calls  for  a  revaluing  of  the  role  of  women 
in  the  early  missionary  days  in  Korea.  While  Yun-Soo  Joo  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  warns  against  detaching  the  ministry  spheres  per¬ 
mitted  to  women  from  their  misogynistic  cultural  contexts,  both  authors 
succeed  in  bringing  to  light  the  often  overlooked  sacrifices  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  women  made  in  missionary  service,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

By  looking  at  the  thought  of  three,  representative  feminist  theologians, 
Elizabeth  Lee  of  the  Graduate  Theological  Union  seeks  to  isolate  virtues 
by  which  a  Catholic  woman  might  address  the  pressing,  existential  ques¬ 
tion:  “Should  I  stay  or  should  I  go?”  Lee  summarizes  the  Trinitarian  formu¬ 
lations  of  Elizabeth  Johnson,  Catherine  Keller,  and  Karen  Baker-Fletcher, 
ultimately  offering  Catholic  women  tools  for  addressing  the  driving  ques¬ 
tion  of  belonging  without  providing  a  one-size-fits-all  solution.  Christina 
Busman  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  incisively  critiques  some 
elements  of  Lee’s  approach  and  raises  the  question  whether  the  title  query 
should  be  asked  by  each  woman  individually,  or  whether  ethics  calls  for 
communal  engagement  by  men  and  women  alike. 
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The  historically  unequal  and  recurrently  harrowing  place  of  women 
in  relationship  to  the  Church  deserves  much  more  attention  than  we  can 
afford  here.  As  our  authors  have  demonstrated,  any  one  approach  can 
make  significant  headway  in  contributing  to  the  topic,  while  remaining 
patently  insufficient  alone.  It  was  a  privilege  to  plan  the  2009  Koinonia 
Forum,  which  was  filled  by  women  scholars,  to  represent  in  a  small  degree 
the  extent  to  which  the  place  of  women  in  the  Church  and  Academy  has 
changed  and  continues  to  change. 


The  publication  of  Koinonia  is  the  culmination  of  considerable  team¬ 
work  over  the  course  of  a  year.  I  credit  the  authors,  respondents,  book 
reviewers,  entire  editorial  board,  and,  particularly,  the  Production  Editor, 
Shannon  Smythe.  Without  the  hard  work  of  all  those  involved  this  journal 
would  be  no  more  than  a  puny  editorial.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  members 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary’s  administration  for  their  continued 
support  of  their  doctoral  students  and  our  journal. 

Shannon  and  I  would  like  to  dedicate  this  issue  of  the  journal  to  Dr. 
Katharine  Doob  Sakenfeld,  who  has  been  the  overseer  of  this  jour¬ 
nal  for  many  years.  As  she  approaches  retirement,  we  wish  to  honor  her 
many  contributions  as  one  of  the  first  women  professors  at  our  seminaiy. 
Although  Dr.  Sakenfeld’s  reputation  is  widely  known,  we  reiterate  that  her 
excellence  in  scholarship  and  leadership  has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
guild  of  Biblical  Studies,  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  the  landscape  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  lives  of  those  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  learning  from  her. 
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DIVINE  EMBODIMENT  AND  HUMAN 
EMBODIMENT  IN  MECHTHILD’S 
ACCOUNTS  OF  CREATION 
AND  RE-CREATION 

MEREDITH  MINISTER 


Living  outside  the  realm  of  the  church  hierarchy,  the  beguines  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  enacted  a  unique  mix  of  religious  devotion 
and  active  service.  With  one  foot  in  the  life  of  meditation  and  the  other  in 
service  of  the  world,  the  beguines  believed  virtue  developed  from  a  balance 
between  action  and  contemplation.  Their  active  commitment  to  the  world 
reminded  them  of  the  potential  for  their  bodies  to  serve  God.  Mechthild 
of  Magdeburg’s  The  Flowing  Light  of  the  Godhead  embodies  this  tension 
between  action  and  contemplation. 

Born  in  1210  to  German  parents,  Mechthild  of  Magdeburg  joined  the 
beguine  movement  as  a  young  adult.  While  she  joined  the  Cistercian 
nunnery  at  Helfta  during  the  final  years  of  her  life,  she  spent  the 
majority  of  her  life  living  the  mixed,  active  and  contemplative  life  of  a 
beguine.  Scholars  often  note  the  scarcity  of  available  biographical 
information  on  Mechthild,  but  they  glean  basic  biographical  information 
from  Mechthild’s  text.1  As  a  beguine,  Mechthild  began  work  on  her  text 
and  completed  the  first  six  books  before  entering  the  convent  at  Helfta 
where  she  wrote  a  final  book  prior  to  her  death  around  1285. 

While  Mechthild  is  often  noted  for  her  erotic  imagery  and  thus 
categorized  as  a  bridal  mystic,  The  Flowing  Light  of  the  Godhead  engages 

1  See  Wendy  Farley,  “Mechthild  of  Magdeburg”  in  Empire  and  the  Christian  Tradi¬ 
tion,  ed.  Joerg  Rieger,  Kwok  Pui-lan,  and  Don  H.Compier  (Minneapolis:  Fortress,  2007), 
139;  Sara  Poor,  Mechthild  of  Magdeburg  and  Her  Book:  Gender  and  the  Making  of  Textual 
Authority  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  2004),  2-3;  and  Bernard  McGinn, 
The  Flowering  of  Mysticism:  Men  and  Women  in  the  New  Mysticism  ( 1200-1350 )  (New 
York:  Crossroad,  1998),  222. 
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in  a  complex  interweaving  of  mystical  styles.  Mechthild  does  use  the  erotic 
imagery  characteristic  of  bridal  mysticism  to  describe  her  union  with  the 
Godhead,  but  she  also  uses  the  courtly  love  tradition  as  well  as  visionary 
revelations  of  God.  These  three  types  of  mysticism  combine  as  Mechthild 
creates  her  unique  theological  contribution.2 

Barbara  Newman  points  to  Mechthild’s  combination  of  bridal 
and  courtly  love  imagery  in  From  Virile  Woman  to  WomanChrist.3 
Newman  states:  “A  thirteenth-century  hothouse  plant,  la  mystique 
courtoise  was  a  hybrid  of  court  and  cloister,  of  bridal  mysticism  and  fine 
amour  [courtly  love].”4  In  this  combination  of  courtly  and  bridal  love, 
Newman  recognizes  a  “polyvalent  self’  that  shifts  between  the  bridal  self, 
which  expects  fulfillment  that  produces  fruit,  and  the  courtly  self ,  which  glo¬ 
rifies  her  lover  and  is  tormented  by  unfulfilled  desire.  While  the  bridal  self 
joyfully  experiences  love,  the  courtly  self  takes  on  the  persona  of  the  knight 
who  is  motivated  to  action  by  his  desire  for  the  lady,  but  the  desire  that  mo¬ 
tivates  the  demonstration  of  his  love  is  rarely  fulfilled.  A  further  complex¬ 
ity  is  found  in  Mechthild’s  courtly  imagery  as  both  she  and  God  take  on  the 
role  of  the  unfulfilled  lover  at  different  points.  Thus,  Mechthild  shifts  be¬ 
tween  being  the  object  of  God’s  affection,  in  the  paradigm  where  God  acts 
as  the  knight,  and  being  the  lady— thereby  demonstrating  her  own  love  for 
God— in  the  paradigm  where  Mechthild  acts  as  the  knight  and  God  acts  as 
the  lady.5  When  the  lovers  take  each  other  off  the  pedestals  and  unite  in 
equality,  Mechthild  shifts  into  the  self  Newman  identifies  as  bridal. 

While  Newman  aptly  characterizes  Mechthild’s  complex  interweaving 
of  mystical  states,  I  wish  to  highlight  one  other  mystical  state  that  will 
be  particularly  useful  in  the  development  of  this  essay.  Mechthild  often 

2  I  refer  to  “visions”  as  a  distinct  type  of  mysticism  here  in  order  to  draw  out  the 
complexity  of  Mechthild’s  mystical  activity.  Her  combination  of  distinct  mystical  genres 
demonstrates  her  creativity  and  the  multiple  ways  Mechthild  engages  the  divine. 

3  Barbara  Newman,  From  Virile  Woman  to  WomanChrist:  Studies  in  Medieval  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Literature  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1995),  143_53- 

4  Newman,  From  Virile  Woman  to  WomanChrist,  143. 

5  While  Newman  notes  that  Mechthild  primarily  identifies  with  the  bridal  self,  she 
points  out  that  Mechthild  also  identifies  with  the  courtly  self  primarily  in  relation  to  Love,  as 
she  formally  calls  her  “Lady  Love”  and  “Queen  of  My  Heart”  (Newman,  From  Virile  Woman 
to  WomanChrist,  155;  see  also,  Mechthild  of  Magdeburg,  The  Flowing  Light  of  the  Godhead, 
trans.  Frank  Tobin  (New  York:  Paulist,  1998),  1.1, 1.3,  3.3,  4.19,  7.48.  Hereafter  parenthetical 
citations  to  this  text  will  indicate  book  and  chapter.) 
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locates  herself  in  a  visionary  relationship  to  God.  In  this  context,  Mech- 
thild  is  not  sharing  the  bridal  bed  of  union  nor  pursuing  her  unattainable 
beloved.  As  a  visionary,  Mechthild  receives  divine  wisdom  and  theological 
insight  as  God  opens  the  inner  divine  councils  to  Mechthild’s  visionary 
witness.  This  aspect  of  Mechthild’s  mystical  experience  is  vital  to  this  es¬ 
say,  which  focuses  on  two  such  visionary  moments  in  Mechthild’s  text. 
Mechthild’s  book,  therefore,  exemplifies  bridal  mysticism,  courtly  love 
mysticism,  and  visionary  mysticism. 

Modern  exegesis  of  Mechthild  often  focuses  on  her  negative  (at  best, 
ambivalent)  portrayal  of  the  body  in  order  to  emphasize  other  aspects  of 
Mechthild’s  writing.6  In  Mechthild  of  Magdeburg  and  Her  Book,  Sara 
Poor  claims  that  Mechthild  overcomes  the  limitations  of  her  body  by 
“cloaking  her  body”  in  text.7  Poor  is  primarily  concerned  with  Mechthild’s 
authorship  and  authority,  engaging  Mechthild’s  understanding  of  the  body 
through  the  lens  of  Mechthild’s  authority.  Poor  states,  “For  Mechthild, 
discourses  about  the  body  are  contested  in  negotiating  the  problem  of 
authority  and  the  body  is  not  punished  or  mortified,  rather  it  is 
transfigured.”8  According  to  Poor,  Mechthild’s  body  is  a  problem  because 
it  is  gendered  female  and  is,  therefore,  non-authoritative.  For  Poor,  the 
problem  of  Mechthild’s  female  body  is  eventually  left  behind  when  the 
body  is  transformed  through  the  cloak  of  authorship.  Poor’s  assertion  de¬ 
velops  from  her  reading  of  Mechthild’s  vision  of  John  the  Baptist  providing 
communion  for  a  sick  maid:  “The  vision  goes  on  to  reveal  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  weak  feminine  body  into  a  body  made  legitimate  and  glorious 
by  the  embroidered  cloak.  Rather  than  celebrate  the  feminine,  Mechthild 
refigures  the  feminine  to  accommodate  an  image  of  female  writing.”9 
The  body  is  eventually  revalued,  but  only  through  its  transformation. 
According  to  Poor,  Mechthild  uses  female  authorship  in  order  to  overcome 

6  The  topic  of  this  paper  requires  several  uses  of  terms  that  refer  to  embodiment. 
In  order  to  avoid  monotony,  I  have  chosen  to  use  flesh,  body,  and  physicality  as  synonyms 
throughout  the  paper. 

7  Poor  argues,  “The  bodily  surface  made  contemptible  by  sin  as  well  as  by  contem¬ 
porary  ideologies  of  the  feminine  is  replaced  by  the  majestic  crimson  fabric  and  the  golden 
crown.  It  is  recast  as  pure  representation”  (Poor,  Mechthild  of  Magdeburg  and  Her  Book, 
71). 

8  Poor,  Mechthild  of  Magdeburg  and  Her  Book,  69. 

9  See  Poor,  Mechthild  of  Magdeburg  and  Her  Book,  65. 
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the  problem  of  the  body.  But  what  if  Mechthild  values  her  body  positively 
apart  from  its  being  “cloaked  in  text”?  What  if  Mechthild  understands  the 
body  positively  without  transformation  and  in  its  fallen  state? 

Amy  Hollywood  also  believes  Mechthild  values  the  body  in  a  trans¬ 
formed  state.  In  The  Soul  as  Virgin  Wife ,  Hollywood  points  to  Mechthild’s 
eventual  redemption  of  the  body,  but  claims  that  the  body  cannot  sustain 
union  with  the  divine  in  its  current  state.10  Hollywood’s  primary  concern 
is  the  role  of  the  soul  in  relation  to  God.  Hollywood  notes  how  this  relation 
takes  on  a  particularly  Trinitarian  character  for  Mechthild:  “The  cease¬ 
less  exchange  between  the  soul  and  the  divine,  then,  might  be  understood 
as  the  interplay  between  the  soul  as  pre-created  and  her  creation  out  of 
the  loving  interplay  of  the  Trinity.”11  For  Hollywood,  the  body  suffers 
because  it  does  not  share  the  preexistent  nature  of  the  soul  and  cannot  be 
united  with  the  divine.  While  Mechthild’s  early  dialogues,  in  which  the  soul 
lambastes  the  body  for  not  being  strong  enough  to  maintain  union  with 
the  divine,  appear  to  confirm  Hollywood’s  disjunction  between  the  pre¬ 
created  soul  and  the  bodily  prison,  Mechthild’s  later  embodied  visionary 
experiences  suggest  a  more  nuanced  interpretation  of  Mechthild’s 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between  soul  and  body.  Holly¬ 
wood  does,  however,  note  how  Mechthild  proposes  that  the  body  will 
eventually  be  redeemed.  For  Hollywood,  the  eventual  redemption  of  the 
body  is  predicated  on  two  of  Mechthild’s  theological  propositions.  In 
the  first  proposition,  Mechthild  shifts  sinfulness  from  the  body  to  the 
will,  thus  creating  space  for  the  redemption  of  the  body  by  claiming  that 
sin  does  not  force  the  negation  of  the  body  but,  rather,  the  negation  of 
the  will.  In  the  second  proposition,  Mechthild  argues  that  the  suffering 
body  (which  suffers  because  it  cannot  be  united  to  the  divine  in  the  same 


10  Hollywood  maintains  this  position  throughout  her  writings  on  Mechthild.  In  “Sex¬ 
ual  desire,  divine  desire”  Hollywood  states:  “As  long  as  the  soul  remains  within  the  body,  the 
lovers  can  only  meet  fleetingly.  The  intensity  of  her  desire  and  fusion  with  the  divine  both 
demands  the  use  of  erotic  language  and  subverts  it,  for  the  body  cannot  sustain  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  divine  embrace”  (Amy  Hollywood,  “Sexual  desire,  divine  desire;  Or,  queering  the 
beguines”  in  Toward  a  Theology  of  Eros,  ed.  Virginia  Burrus  and  Catherine  Keller  [New 
York:  Fordham  University  Press,  2006],  126). 

11  Amy  Hollywood,  The  Soul  as  Virgin  Wife:  Mechthild  of  Magdeburg,  Marguerite 
Porete,  and  Meister  Eckhart  (Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1995),  71- 
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manner  as  the  soul)  identifies  with  the  suffering  body  of  Christ.12 
According  to  Hollywood,  this  capacity  to  suffer  and  identify  with  the 
humanity  of  Christ  through  that  suffering  is  the  current  purpose  of  the 
body.  While  the  body  will  eventually  be  redeemed,  the  primary  Value  of  the 
body  comes  as  it  imitates  the  suffering  Christ.  Might  Mechthild  value  the 
body  outside  of  the  capacity  of  the  body  to  suffer? 

Rather  than  connecting  Mechthild’s  understanding  of  the  body 
primarily  with  her  attempt  to  gain  authority  for  her  work  (as  Poor  does)  or 
with  Mechthild’s  identification  with  the  suffering  body  of  Christ  (as  Hol¬ 
lywood  does),  I  will  show  how  Mechthild’s  understanding  of  the  body  is 
primarily  connected  to  her  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.13  Specifically,  my  read¬ 
ing  suggests  that  Mechthild  links  divine  and  human  flesh  through  the 
Trinitarian  flow  into  the  world,  which  occurs  in  the  incarnation.  Mech¬ 
thild  receives  her  understanding  of  this  Trinitarian  flow  (and,  thus,  her 
link  between  divine  and  human  flesh)  through  her  visionary  participation 
in  two  different  Trinitarian  councils  regarding,  first,  creation  and,  second, 
redemption,  which  I  refer  to  as  recreation  in  order  to  signal  the  continuity 
between  Mechthild’s  visions  of  the  Trinitarian  councils  and  the  decisions 
to  create  and  intervene  in  that  creation. 

By  connecting  Mechthild’s  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  her 
understanding  of  the  body,  I  demonstrate  Mechthild’s  positive 
valuation  of  the  body .  This  paper  argues  that,  for  Mechthild,  physicality  is  the 
necessary  foundation  for  the  union  between  God  and  humanity.  The 
human-divine  relation  does  not  occur  in  spite  of  bodies,  but  because  of 
bodies.  Using  Mechthild’s  accounts  of  creation  (3.9)  and  recreation  (4.14), 
I  demonstrate  that  physicality  is  necessary  for  the  human  and  divine  flow 

12  McGinn  pushes  Hollywood  by  reducing  the  value  of  the  body  in  Mechthild  to  suf¬ 
fering.  He  states,  “The  loving  soul  has  one  eye  that  peers  into  the  Godhead  and  sees  how  the 
Father  has  ‘formed  her  according  to  himself,  just  as  the  body  has  its  value  from  its  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  suffering  humanity  of  Christ”  (McGinn,  The  Flowering  of  Mysticism,  234). 

13  Hollywood  points  in  this  direction  in  two  ways.  First,  Hollywood  identifies  the 
Trinitarian  nature  of  divine  union  by  recognizing  the  human  participation  not  only  in  Christ 
or  the  Spirit  but  the  Trinity  as  a  whole.  Hollywood,  however,  suggests  that  only  the  soul 
shares  in  the  divine  nature  and  can  participate  in  the  Trinitarian  relations,  while  my  reading 
considers  the  possibility  that  the  body  might  physically  participate  in  the  Trinitarian  rela¬ 
tions.  Second,  Hollywood  connects  Mechthild’s  understandings  of  divine  and  human  flesh 
through  the  identification  of  human  suffering  with  the  suffering  of  Christ,  but  my  reading 
suggests  a  different  link  between  divine  and  human  flesh.  (See  Hollywood,  The  Soul  as  Vir¬ 
gin  Wife,  57-86.) 
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in  and  out  of  the  world  and,  therefore,  for  the  union  of  God  and  human¬ 
ity.  Thus,  Mechthild  understands  the  body,  and  not  simply  the  cloaked  or 
suffering  body,  positively  as  a  medium  for  relating  to  the  divine. 

The  connection  I  will  make  between  Mechthild’s  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  her  understanding  of  the  body  develops  out  of  a  close  reading  of  two 
of  Mechthild’s  visions.  My  method,  therefore,  involves  exploring  Mech¬ 
thild’s  accounts  of  these  two  visions  in  depth  in  order  to  demonstrate  how 
Mechthild  makes  the  connection  between  embodiment  and  the  Trinity.  I 
begin  with  the  creation  story  in  book  three  and  explore  the  role  of  physi- 
cality  in  the  Trinitarian  flow  into  the  world  and  the  human  response  to  the 
initiating  Trinitarian  flow.  Then,  I  consider  the  role  of  physicality  in  the 
Trinitarian  “re-flow”  into  the  world  and,  again,  the  human  response. 

I.  CREATION 

Mechthild  begins  her  creation  account  by  praising  the  Trinity  for  allow¬ 
ing  her  to  witness  the  creation  process.  Mechthild  testifies  to  her  physical 
witness  of  the  Trinitarian  council.  In  this  role,  Mechthild  acts  as  a  vision¬ 
ary  that  senses  the  supernatural  with  her  body.14  In  this  case,  Mechthild 
sees  the  Trinity  with  her  eyes  and  hears  their  discourse  with  her  ears. 
She  also  reports  how  sensing  the  Trinity  with  her  eyes  and  ears  makes 
her  feel.  Prior  to  discussing  the  details  of  what  Mechthild  hears,  it  is 
important  to  note  what  Mechthild’s  visionary  participation  in  the 
Trinitarian  councils  implies.  The  first  implication  of  Mechthild’s  visionary 
participation  in  the  Trinitarian  council  is  that  the  Trinity  can  be  sensed 
physically.  In  some  sense,  the  Trinity  has  a  physical  nature  that  Mechthild 
can  see  and  hear.  The  second  implication  of  Mechthild’s  participation  in 
the  Trinitarian  council  is  that  her  body  physically  participates  in  her  con¬ 
nection  with  the  divine.  It  is  not  the  soul  alone  whose  nature  corresponds 
to  God  and  therefore  relates  to  God,  there  is  some  sense  in  which  the  body 
also  relates  to  God.  While  Mechthild  locates  herself  within  the  Trinity  and 
outside  of  herself,  this  location  should  not  be  read  as  a  disembodiment 
of  herself  since  she  is  using  her  sensual  body  to  witness,  hear,  and  feel 

14  I  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Jessica  Boon  for  bringing  the  importance  of  the  visionary 
nature  of  Mechthild’s  experience  to  my  attention  and  for  her  general  encouragement  of  this 
project. 
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the  Trinity.  Mechthild’s  visionary  participation  in  the  Trinitarian  council 
therefore  implies  that  Mechthild’s  body  is  key  to  sensing  the  Trinity  which, 
as  it  is  sensed  by  Mechthild,  has  a  physical  nature. 

From  her  location  enclosed  within  the  Trinity,  she  witnesses  the 
inter-Trinitarian  dialogue  concerning  the  desire  to  create.  Mechthild 
states,  “I  have  heard  you  in  your  whole  Trinity  and  have  witnessed  the 
exalted  decisions  that  took  place  before  our  time  when  you,  Lord,  were 
enclosed  within  yourself  alone  and  your  indescribable  bliss  was  shared  by 
no  one”  (3.9).  Before  the  act  of  creation,  the  Trinity  was  isolated.  Creation 
is  an  act  of  sharing  love,  an  offer  to  share  the  “indescribable  bliss,”  the 
out-flowing  of  God.  Bernard  McGinn  discusses  Mechthild’s  use  of  flowing 
metaphors  in  her  creation  narrative:  “God  ‘flows’  within  as  Trinity;  God  also 
‘flows’  down  to  create  the  world  and  to  bestow  his  mystical  greeting  on  the 
soul.”15  In  her  account  of  the  creative  sharing  of  the  Triune  God,  Mechthild 
depicts  the  agency  of  the  Trinitarian  members  and  the  human 
agency  that  responds  to  the  act  of  creation.  This  section  explores  the  role  of 
physicality  in  the  Trinitarian  flow  into  the  world  and  the  human  response 
in  the  creation  story  of  book  three. 

Physicality  in  the  Trinitarian  Flow 

The  creation  and  fall  of  the  angels  provides  key  background  to  the  creation 
and  fall  of  humanity  as  Mechthild  contrasts  the  fate  of  the  angels  with 
the  fate  of  humanity.  In  Mechthild’s  account,  creation  begins  with  a  re¬ 
quest  from  the  Holy  Spirit:  “We  no  longer  wish  to  go  on  thus,  not  bearing 
fruit.  We  shall  have  a  created  kingdom  and  you  shall  form  the  angels  in  my 
image  so  that  they  are  one  spirit  with  me”  (3.9).  Mechthild  quickly  speeds 
by  the  creation  of  the  angels  because  “You  well  know  how  it  happened,” 
but  not  before  mentioning  the  spiritual  composition  of  the  angels  in  the 
image  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (3.9). 

Also  desiring  to  share  the  inter-Trinitarian  love,  the  Son  makes  the 
second  request:  “Dear  Father,  my  nature  shall  also  bear  fruit.  Now  that  we 
want  to  undertake  wondrous  things,  let  us  make  man  in  my  image”  (3.9). 
In  contrast  to  her  account  of  the  creation  of  angels,  Mechthild  details  how 


15  McGinn,  The  Flowering  of  Mysticism,  231. 
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the  Trinity  bends  to  create  the  body  and  soul  of  human  beings.  The  an¬ 
gels  were  created  in  the  spiritual  image  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  humanity  was 
created  in  the  spiritual  and  physical  image  of  the  Son.  The  dual  (fleshly  and 
spiritual)  nature  of  the  Son  compels  him  to  create  something  of  his  own 
nature  as  the  Holy  Spirit  has  created  the  angels  with  a  spiritual  nature. 

Further  contrasting  the  creation  of  humanity  with  the  creation  of  the 
angels,  Mechthild  introduces  the  role  of  love  in  the  creation  of  humanity. 
In  response  to  the  Son’s  request  the  Father  states:  “Son,  a  powerful  desire 
stirs  in  my  divine  breast  as  well,  and  I  swell  in  love  alone”  (3.9).  The  physi- 
cality  of  human  beings  creates  a  relationship  with  the  Father  unlike  the 
relationship  between  the  Father  and  the  spiritual  angels.  The  Father  states: 
“I  shall  make  a  bride  for  myself  who  shall  greet  me  with  her  mouth  and 
wound  me  with  her  beauty.  Only  then  does  love  really  begin”  (3.9).  Love  is 
created  when  an  object  of  love  is  created.  The  Trinity  creates  humanity  as 
an  object  of  love,  in  order  that  the  Trinity  might  love  and  be  loved.16 

The  Son  is  simultaneously  compelled  to  create  by  his  desiring  love  for 
humanity  and  his  dual  nature.  The  embodiment  of  humanity  in  the  im¬ 
age  of  the  Son  makes  love  possible.17  To  say  it  another  way,  God’s  love  is 
impossible  without  the  embodiment  of  humanity,  which  is  imaged 
after  the  eternal  flesh  of  the  Son.  The  Trinity  flows  into  the  world 
simultaneously  as  a  result  of  love  and  in  order  to  make  love  possible.  The 
love  that  motivates  the  creation  of  the  world  comes  into  fruition  with  the 
formation  of  embodied  human  beings.  The  physicality  of  the  Son  makes 
possible  the  love  that  motivates  the  Trinitarian  flow  into  the  world. 

Physicality  in  the  Human  Response 

The  creative  result  of  the  Trinitarian  flow  is  glorious  and  pure,  according 
to  Mechthild.  She  states,  “Adam  and  Eve  were  formed  and  given  a  noble 

16  Newman  identifies  this  motive:  “God’s  desire  for  ‘something  to  love,’  expressed 
in  such  touchingly  human  terms,  as,  in  Mechthild’s  view,  the  motive  for  creation.  Nor  is  this 
love  pure  altruism,  as  in  scholastic  thought,  it  is  plain  sexual  longing”  (Newman,  From  Virile 
Woman  to  WomanChrist,  150).  In  this  context,  the  Trinity  plays  the  knight  while  humanity 
plays  the  lady. 

17  Hollywood  notes:  “For  Mechthild,  all  of  her  humanity  —  body,  soul,  and  senses  — 
is  created  by  and  in  the  image  of  the  divine,  all  exists  pre-created  in  the  divine  ground,  and  all 
must  have  a  share  in  the  final  union  of  the  human  being  with  God  brought  about  by  the  love 
that  is  the  true  nature  of  them  both”  (Hollywood,  The  Soul  as  Virgin  Wife,  85). 
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nature  according  to  the  eternal  Son  .  .  .  Their  bodies  were  to  be  pure,  for 
God  created  for  them  no  shameful  members”  (3.9).  Procreation  occurs 
through  love,  not  sex.  The  rejection  of  sexual  procreation  may  appear  like 
a  rejection  of  embodied  procreation.  However,  as  we  remember  from  the 
Trinitarian  flow  into  the  world,  love  requires  physicality.  As  physicality 
grounded  the  Trinitarian  love  that  made  creation  possible,  physicality  also 
grounds  the  love  that  makes  the  procreation  of  human  beings  possible. 
Mechthild  states,  “Their  children  were  to  be  gotten  in  sacred  love— just  as 
the  rays  of  the  sun  play  upon  the  water,  though  the  water  remains  intact” 
(3.9).  Mechthild  is  not  describing  an  esoteric  and  bodiless  procreation; 
she  offers  a  different  type  of  physical  procreation. 

The  physical  procreation  through  love,  described  by  Mechthild,  pre¬ 
serves  the  distance  between  the  bodies  of  lovers  that  is  part  of  the  courtly 
tradition,  without  rejecting  the  necessity  of  embodied  existence.  As  the 
rays  of  the  sun  play  upon  (but  do  not  penetrate)  the  water,  bodies  come  into 
contact  in  a  way  that  preserves  distance  in  physical,  but  not  sexual,  love. 
In  its  epitome,  humanity  procreates  through  a  physical,  but  not  sexual, 
love.  This  physical  love  images  the  Trinity,  who  created  the  world  through 
love  and  the  eternal  flesh  of  Jesus.  Ideally,  humanity  responds  to  the  love 
that  created  it  in  a  movement  of  love  back  to  the  divine.  Hollywood  notes, 
“The  work  of  love  is  twofold,  both  compelling  the  divine  downward  toward 
humanity  and  causing  the  soul  to  turn  away  from  earthly  things  and  desire 
upward  to  God.”18  This  twofold  movement  of  love  is  not  a  movement  away 
from  the  body.  As  noted  above,  embodied  humanity  makes  the  love  of  the 
Trinity  possible  by  providing  an  object  for  love.  In  its  ideal  condition,  the 
human  body  may  image  the  Trinitarian  creation  and  participate  in  the 
divine  as  the  body  is  modeled  after  the  eternal  flesh  of  Jesus. 

Humanity,  however,  first  responded  to  the  Trinitarian  flow  into  the 
world  with  an  act  that  deformed  their  pure  bodies.  Humanity  misused 
the  gift  of  physicality.  Mechthild  states,  “But  when  they  ate  the  forbidden 
food,  they  became  shamefully  deformed  in  their  bodies,  as  is  still  evident 
in  us”  (3.9).  The  forbidden  act  deforms  their  bodies  and  their  method  of 
procreation.  The  ideal  procreation  that  occurs  through  love  is  not  the 
procreation  that  occurs  after  the  fall.  After  the  fall,  procreation  no  longer 


18  Hollywood,  The  Soul  as  Virgin  Wife ,  69. 
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occurs  in  the  image  of  Trinitarian  creation  but  through  use  of  the  “shame¬ 
ful  members.”  Mechthild  believes  that  human  sexual  organs  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  fall;  as  Poor  notes:  “There  is  clearly  an  association  between  the 
physical  attributes  of  the  body  and  sin— indeed,  in  Mechthild’s  vision  of 
creation,  Adam  and  Eve  only  acquire  genitalia  after  the  fall.”19  For  Mech¬ 
thild,  the  purity  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  initial  ideal  for  procreation, 
was  lost  in  the  fall.  Mechthild’s  claim  certainly  implicates  the  sex  organs 
and  the  current  method  of  procreation,  but  her  claim  does  not  implicate 
embodied  existence  in  general.20  The  ideal  method  of  procreation  in¬ 
volves  bodies,  patterned  after  the  eternal  flesh  of  the  Son.  Rather  than 
implicating  physical  existence,  Mechthild’s  analysis  points  to  the 
importance  of  physical  love.  Where  love  was  part  of  the  initial  plan  for  pro¬ 
creation,  love  is  absent  from  the  deformed  act  of  procreation.  The  problem 
with  the  fall  is  not  that  procreation  became  physical,  but  that  it  became 
devoid  of  love. 

When  humanity  grieves  the  Trinity  with  their  mouths,  stomachs,  and 
bodies,  their  bodies  are  deformed.21  Modern  readers  might  be  offended 
by  Mechthild’s  seeming  degradation  of  the  body  here,  but  her  account 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  body.  The  Trinity  created  the  body  to 
image  the  eternal  flesh  of  Jesus,  but  humanity  degraded  the  body  with 
the  forbidden  fruit  and  must  carry  the  mark  of  that  transgression  on  their 
bodies.  Mechthild’s  fallen  body  exists  as  a  witness  to  the  disobedience  of 
humanity.  The  human  body,  although  initially  designed  to  love,  plays  a  key 
role  in  the  human  response  to  the  Trinitarian  flow  of  creation  as  it  divorces 
itself  from  the  love  that  created  it  and  becomes  a  body  devoid  of  love. 


19  Poor,  Mechthild  of  Magdeburg  and  Her  Book,  68. 

20  Poor  ultimately  points  to  the  will  as  Mechthild’s  source  of  sin:  “Her  weak  body 
prevents  her  from  going  to  mass,  but  her  good  will  is  rewarded  with  the  vision  as  a  substitute. 
The  source  of  sin  is  the  will,  not  the  body,  swamp-like  and  hideous  though  it  may  be”  (Poor, 
Mechthild  of  Magdeburg  and  Her  Book,  69).  If  the  will  is  the  source  of  sin,  the  will  (along 
with  the  effects  in  the  body)  must  be  redeemed.  Hollywood  points  toward  this  redemption: 
“The  body  is  redeemed  by  the  will,  through  which  it  is  linked  to  the  soul”  (Hollywood,  The 
Soul  as  Virgin  Wife,  86). 

21  Mechthild  states,  “But  when  they  had  eaten  the  disgusting  food  that  did  not  agree 
with  their  pure  bodies,  they  became  so  filled  with  poison  that  they  lost  the  purity  of  the  an¬ 
gels  and  forgot  their  virginal  chastity.  .  .  .  The  eternal  Father  said  .  .  .  Now  she  is  ugly  and 
hideously  deformed”  (3.9). 
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Can  the  body  be  redeemed? 

As  physicality  is  necessary  for  the  Trinitarian  creation  of  the  world, 
physicality  also  grounds  the  plan  of  atonement  that  Mechthild  will  witness 
by  her  admittance  to  the  second  Trinitarian  council  (4.14).  The  Trinity 
plans  the  atonement  in  a  gathering  that  occurs  at  the  end  of  Mechthild’s 
first  vision.  In  this  second  gathering,  the  Father  announces  displeasure 
with  the  state  of  humanity  after  the  fall.  The  Son  first  responds  with  a 
request  to  take  humanity  upon  himself  stating:  “I  shall  anoint  man’s 
wounds  with  the  blood  of  my  innocence  and  shall  bind  all  man’s  sores 
with  the  cloth  of  wretched  disgrace  until  my  end;  and  I  shall,  dearest 
Father,  atone  to  you  for  human  guilt  by  means  of  a  human  death”  (3.9). 
The  Son  requests  that  his  pure  eternal  flesh  be  allowed  to  take  on  the 
fallen  and  disgraced  flesh  of  humanity.  The  Trinity  plans  for  the  pure  and 
eternal  flesh  of  the  Son  to  take  on  the  deformed  flesh  of  humanity  in  order 
that  this  deformed  flesh  might  again  be  made  pure.  Physicality  is  at  the 
root  of  redemption.  Specifically,  the  eternal  flesh  of  Jesus  grounds  both 
creation  and  the  plan  for  redemption.  The  Holy  Spirit  suggests  a  Trinitarian 
procession  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  Son  into  the  world.  Mechthild 
states,  “Then  in  great  joy  the  grand  procession  came  down  to  the  temple  of 
Solomon.  There  almighty  God  would  be  sheltered  for  nine  months”  (3.9). 
Mechthild  ends  this  section  before  the  Trinity  enacts  the  plan,  but  it  is 
here  that  the  spiritual  and  physical  redemption  of  humanity  begins. 

II.  RECREATION 

Mechthild  again  takes  up  the  cosmic  drama  of  salvation  in  the  fourteenth 
section  of  the  fourth  book  where  she  discusses  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 
As  in  Mechthild’s  description  of  creation  and  the  fall,  the  drama  of  rec¬ 
reation  centers  on  physicality.  While  the  incarnation— the  heart  of  the 
Christian  account  of  salvation— necessarily  entails  physicality,  theologians 
often  focus  on  the  suffering  body  on  the  cross  as  the  site  of  redemption. 
Here,  Mechthild  focuses  not  on  the  suffering  body  of  Christ,  but  rather  on 
the  incarnation  as  the  locus  of  redemption.  This  focus  revalues  not  only 
the  suffering  body  of  Jesus,  but  also  embodied  existence  in  general.  In 
Mechthild’s  vision,  physicality  has  value  apart  from  suffering.  This  section 
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explores  the  role  of  physicality  in  the  Trinitarian  “re-flow”  into  the  world 
and  the  human  response. 


Physicality  in  the  Trinitarian  Re-Flow 


As  the  angels  played  a  central  role  in  the  creation  story,  Mechthild 
begins  with  them  here.  The  angels  witness  the  mystery  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity:  three  complete  and  distinct  persons  who  form  one  God.  The  angels, 
however,  cannot  see  everything.  Mechthild  states,  “No  matter  how  good 
the  angels’  eyes  were,  they  saw  neither  bone  nor  flesh  nor  color  nor  the 
glorious  name  Jesus.  This  was  miraculously  hidden  from  them  in  the 
breast  of  the  eternal  Father”  (4.14).  The  angels  perceive  Trinitarian 
mysteries,  but  the  Father  hides  the  mystery  of  salvation.  Gabriel 
participates  in  salvation  history,  but  the  Trinity  entrusts  him  only  with  the 
name  of  Jesus.  Mechthild  notes,  “He  [Gabriel]  was  entrusted  with  neither 
bone  nor  flesh  nor  blood”  (4.14).  The  Trinity  does  not  entrust  Gabriel  with 
the  flesh  of  Jesus,  thus  differentiating  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  angels 
and  the  fleshly  nature  of  human  beings. 

The  Second  Person  has  an  eternal  fleshly  nature  that  founded  the 
creation  of  the  dual  nature  of  human  beings,  but,  as  we  saw  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  and  fall  narrative,  human  beings  deformed  this  nature.  Mechthild 
states, “The  same  Second  Person  had  become  one  nature  with  Adam’s 
humanity  before  he  debased  himself  in  sin.  Although  Adam’s  nature  was 
broken  and  changed  and  his  inheritance  lost  forever,  God  never  gave  up 
on  him”  (4.14).  The  physical  nature  of  human  beings  no  longer  images 
the  physical  nature  of  the  eternal  Son.  In  order  to  redeem  the  “deformed” 
physicality  of  humanity,  the  Son  must  take  the  “deformed”  flesh  upon  him¬ 
self.  Mechthild  foreshadowed  this  necessity  in  the  first  Trinitarian  council 
after  the  fall  where  the  Son  says:  “I  will  take  bloody  humanity  upon  myself’ 
(3.9).  Humanity’s  new  (“deformed”)  physical  nature  becomes  a  part  of  the 
eternal  Trinity. 

God  performs  this  work  of  redemption  using  physicality.  God  fashioned 
the  first  nature  of  humanity  using  the  hands  of  the  Trinity  and  desired  to 
use  physicality  again  in  the  re-construction  of  humanity.  Mechthild  states: 
“For  this  reason  he  wanted  to  restore  us  with  his  own  feet  and  his  own 
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hands  so  that  we  would  have  great  oneness  with  him”  (4.14).  God  enters 
into  the  physical  existence  of  humanity  in  order  to  have  oneness  with 
humanity.  God  becomes  embodied  in  a  new  sense.  The  Son  eternally 
possessed  a  dual  physical  and  spiritual  nature,  but  the  Son  now  takes  on  a 
new  physical  nature  in  order  to  be  united  with  humanity. 

In  this  account  of  recreation,  Mechthild  avoids  the  language  of 
deformed  humanity.  Her  language  reveals  a  humanity  broken  and  changed 
by  the  fall,  but  not  the  deformation  that  she  speaks  of  in  the  third  book. 
The  goal  of  redemption  is  the  restoration  of  humanity  by  God  taking  on 
the  new  and  broken  flesh.  As  God  takes  on  the  changed  flesh,  it  is  restored. 
God  does  not  break  when  taking  on  the  broken  flesh;  the  broken  flesh 
becomes  God-like.  In  this  account  of  redemption,  God  has  two  physical 
natures:  the  eternal  flesh  of  the  Son  and  the  restored  flesh  of  humanity. 

Mechthild  also  avoids  the  unsurpassable  distance  implied  by  the 
language  of  courtly  love  in  this  account  of  redemption.  God  takes  on  the 
flesh  of  humanity  in  order  to  unite  with  humanity.  God  is  not  creating 
an  object  of  love  as  in  creation,  but  restoring  the  object  of  love  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  transforms  the  object  of  love  so  that  it  is  no  longer  an  object  of 
distant  love.  In  redemption,  God  develops  a  love  that  is  no  longer  distant 
but  that  can  be  consummated.  Mechthild  states,  “The  soul  alone  with  its 
flesh  is  mistress  of  the  house  in  heaven,  sits  next  to  the  eternal  Master  of 
the  house,  and  is  most  like  him”  (4.14).  In  effect,  the  love  is  consummated. 
Newman  notes,  “[Mechthild’s]  daring  language  asserts  the  same  equal¬ 
ity  that  Hadewijch  claimed  between  God  and  his  bride,  defying  the  gulf 
between  Creator  and  creature.  Since  they  are  matched  if  only  in  desire, 
their  union  is  in  that  sense  a  marriage  of  equals.”22  Humanity  is  no 
longer  God’s  unobtainable  lady  and  God  no  longer  humanity’s 
unobtainable  lady. 

Physicality  in  the  Human  Response 

The  flesh  of  humanity,  as  opposed  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  angels,  makes 
redemption  and  unification  with  God  possible.  Human  beings,  how¬ 
ever,  must  work  to  perfect  redemption  and  unification  with  God.  The 
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Newman,  From  Virile  Woman  to  WomanChrist,  150. 
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physicality  of  humanity  grounds  redemption  and  unification,  but  it  must 
be  rightly  utilized  in  order  to  perfect  the  work  began  in  the  Trinitarian 
re-flow  into  creation. 

The  embodied  nature  of  humanity  creates  the  possibility  for  union  with 
God.  Mechthild  says,  “When  I  reflect  that  the  divine  nature  now  includes 
bone  and  flesh,  body  and  soul,  I  become  elated  in  great  joy”  (4.14).  The 
inclusion  of  the  body  in  the  divine  makes  union  possible,  as  McGinn 
recognizes:  “Since  the  divine  nature  itself  through  the  Incarnate  Word 
now  includes  ‘bone  and  flesh,  body  and  soul,’  the  soul  with  its  flesh  gets 
to  share  the  highest  union  with  God,  superior  to  that  of  the  angels  who 
remain  pure  spirit.”23  The  Trinitarian  act  divinizes  the  current  flesh  of 
humanity.  Humanity,  as  it  did  after  creation  and  before  the  fall,  again 
images  the  Trinity.  The  divinizing  of  human  flesh  creates  space  for  more 
than  imaging;  humanity  may  participate  in  God  as  they  would  have  in 
paradise.  Mechthild  notes,  “If  man  had  remained  in  paradise,  God  would 
have  been  immediately  visible  to  him,  would  have  greeted  his  soul  and 
refreshed  his  body”  (4.14).  Humanity  did  not  remain  in  paradise,  but 
the  Trinity  formed  a  plan  to  allow  human  participation  in  the  divine.  By 
taking  on  “deformed”  human  flesh,  God  again  becomes  like  humanity.  God 
changes  in  order  to  move  into  a  restored  relationship  with  humanity. 

While  the  angels  play  a  central  role  in  witnessing  the  Trinitarian 
decision  and  announcing  that  decision  to  humanity,  they  remain  pure¬ 
ly  spiritual  beings.  As  spiritual  beings,  they  participate  in  the  physical 
redemption  of  humanity,  but  cannot  be  redeemed  themselves.  Mechthild 
states,  “Lucifer  only  had  a  single  nature  in  God.  When  he  destroyed  it,  he 
could  not  return”  (4.14).  God  created  human  beings  with  the  dual  nature  of 
the  physical  and  spiritual  Son.  This  dual  nature  makes  human  redemption 
possible.  McGinn  notes,  “If  the  human  person  had  a  single  nature,  that  is, 
a  purely  spiritual  being  like  Lucifer,  there  would  have  been  no  possibility 
of  restoration  after  sin.”24  God  redeems  humanity  because  human  beings 
are  embodied.  Even  when  the  fall  deforms  the  image  of  the  eternal  flesh  of 
the  Son,  the  physical  nature  of  humanity  makes  salvation  possible. 


23  McGinn,  Flowering  of  Mysticism,  233-34. 

24  McGinn,  Flowering  of  Mysticism,  233. 
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The  redemption  affected  by  the  incarnation  has  immediate  results. 
Mechthild  is  not  waiting  for  the  redeemed  resurrected  body,  but  realizes 
her  current  bodily  potential.  Bynum  recognizes  the  immediacy  of  Mech- 
thild’s  vision:  “Body  is  now  the  access  to  God.  Desire  is  now.  Mechthild 
often  writes  as  if  both  body  and  desire  rise  here,  before  death,  into  the 
eternal  present  of  heaven  . . .  Mechthild  desires  her  body  because  desire  is 
its  own  reward  and  body  is  the  locus  of  desire.”25  Not  only  can  the  body  rise 
right  now  into  the  eternal  present  of  heaven,  but  embodiment  is  required 
for  the  rise  into  heaven.  The  en-fleshed  God  took  on  the  “deformed”  flesh 
of  humanity  in  order  that  humanity  might  participate  in  God  through  a 
shared  fleshy  nature. 

Participation  in  the  divine  is  not,  however,  automatic.  Humanity 
responds  to  the  Trinitarian  “re-flow”  by  working  toward  the  highest  union 
with  the  Trinity.  Flesh  grounds  redemption  and  unification,  but  human 
beings  must  work  to  perfect  the  union.  Mechthild  states,  “This  same  na¬ 
ture  forces  God  to  greet  us  with  knowledge  and  with  holy  intimacy  to  the 
extent  that  we  are  prepared  through  holy  virtues  and  true  innocence” 
(4.14).  God  only  unites  with  us  as  much  as  we  prepare  for  this  unification. 
This  preparation  involves  rightly  utilizing  the  flesh  that  is  now  part  of  the 
eternal  Trinity.  Hollywood  notes,  “The  ethical  activity  of  the  soul,  more¬ 
over,  her  work  in  imitation  of  Christ  while  on  this  earth,  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  movement  of  the  soul  back  to  her  source  and  home  in  the 
divine.”26  Hollywood  points  to  the  right  action  of  the  soul,  but  I  argue  that 
it  is  central  to  Mechthild  that  right  action  occurs  in  the  body.  The  fall  oc¬ 
curred  because  the  flesh  was  used  improperly  in  partaking  of  the  forbidden 
fruit;  redemption,  therefore,  must  take  place  within  the  body.  Mechthild 
calls  for  a  right  use  of  the  gift  of  physicality  as  the  means  to  perfect  the 
redemption  and  unification  begun  by  God:  “Our  vassals  rank  in  nobility 
according  to  how  rich  in  holy  virtues  we  are  on  earth”  (4.14).  The  rank  of 
the  angel  that  serves  each  human  being  depends  on  the  proper  use  of  em¬ 
bodiment.  By  properly  utilizing  the  gift  of  physicality,  humanity  perfects 
the  redemption  and  unification  began  by  God. 

25  Caroline  Walker  Bynum,  Resurrection  of  the  Body  in  Western  Christianity,  200- 
1336  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1995),  339-40. 

26  Hollywood,  The  Soul  as  Virgin  Wife,  85. 
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The  Redeemed  Body 

The  complete  process  of  redemption  is  twofold  as  it  requires  Trinitarian 
and  human  initiative.  The  Trinity  initiates  first  by  taking  the  “deformed” 
flesh  of  humanity  into  itself.  While  the  Trinity  is  eternally  embodied 
through  the  nature  of  the  Son,  the  human  misuse  of  the  body  deformed 
the  pure  flesh  of  humanity  modeled  after  the  eternal  flesh  of  the  Son.  After 
the  fall,  humanity  and  the  Son  no  longer  share  the  same  nature.  In  order  to 
be  reunited  with  humanity,  God  takes  on  the  post-fall  flesh.27 

My  reading  suggests  that,  firstly,  Mechthild  believes  there  are  two 
distinct  types  of  physicality  (a  pre-fall  physicality  and  a  post-fall 
physicality)  and,  secondly,  that  Mechthild  thinks  the  first  type  of  flesh  eter¬ 
nally  exists  in  the  Son  and,  therefore,  in  the  Tri  nity  (the  second  type  of  flesh 
is  assumed  in  the  Incarnation,  which  is  a  potentially  dubious  theological 
position,  but  a  fair  reading  of  Mechthild).  According  to  Mechthild’s 
creation  story,  flesh  did  not  come  into  existence  with  the  creation  of 
humanity.  Instead,  flesh  is  eternally  housed  in  the  nature  of  the  Son  and, 
therefore,  the  Trinity.  This  eternal  flesh  inspired  the  initial  creation  of  the 
dual-nature  (physical  and  spiritual)  human  beings.  When  humanity  de¬ 
formed  their  nature,  they  no  longer  shared  the  nature  of  the  Son.  The  fall 
so  destroyed  the  pure  flesh  of  the  Son  that  it  could  not  be  restored.  Rather 
than  restoring  this  pure  flesh,  the  Trinitarian  council  deemed  that  the  Son 
would  take  on  the  “deformed”  flesh.  In  order  to  redeem  the  new  nature 
of  humanity,  the  Son  takes  this  nature  upon  himself.  By  taking  on  the 
deformed  flesh,  the  flesh  is  no  longer  “deformed”  but  elevated  to  a  divine 
status.  The  “deformed”  flesh  is  not  re-formed,  but  re-valued. 

The  human  responds  to  the  re-valuing  of  its  flesh  by  using  the  body 
rightly.  As  opposed  to  the  decision  to  use  the  body  for  evil,  humanity  must 
respond  to  the  movement  of  God  with  virtue,  charity,  and  nobility.  As 
human  beings  use  physicality  for  good,  the  redemption  of  the  body 


27  The  physicality  that  is  redeemed  in  the  Incarnation  makes  Eucharistic  union  pos¬ 
sible.  Poor  points  to  a  later  account  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  Flowing  Light  where  Mechthild 
sets  aside  the  problems  of  the  female  flesh.  Poor  states:  “The  problematic  qualities  associated 
with  the  female  body  are  now  absent  from  the  maid,  but  a  bodily  quality  remains  so  that  the 
Host  can  be  digested  and  communion  can  occur.”  (Poor,  Mechthild  of  Magdeburg  and  Her 
Book,  75.)  Poor  recognizes  the  necessity  of  physicality  for  full  union  in  Eucharist  where  both 
the  lamb  and  the  maid  are  fed.  The  Incarnation  grounds  this  later  Eucharistic  union. 
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continues.  God  greets  human  beings  to  the  measure  that  they  prepare 
their  bodies  with  virtue. 

In  this  twofold  movement  of  God  and  humanity,  the  body  is  redeemed. 
The  Master  and  mistress  unite  in  a  heavenly  abode.  Mechthild  reflects, 
“There  [in  the  house  of  heaven]  eye  reflects  in  eye,  there  spirit  flows  in 
spirit,  there  hand  touches  hand,  there  mouth  speaks  to  mouth,  and  theie 
heart  greets  heart.  Thus  does  the  Lord  and  Master  honor  the  mistress  at 
his  side”  (4.14).  Bodies  unite  in  the  dual  movement  of  God  and  human¬ 
ity.  God  honors  humanity  and  humanity,  through  virtue,  honors  God.  The 
angels  serve  and  praise  them  eternally  as  Mechthild  states:  “All  service 
and  all  praise  the  angels  engage  in  are  offered  totally  to  the  mistress  as  well 
as  to  the  Master”  (4.14). 


III.  CONCLUSIONS 

According  to  Mechthild’s  visions  of  creation  and  recreation,  physicality 
is  eternally  in  God.  First,  love  comes  into  being  in  the  beginning  with  the 
creation  of  a  physical  object  of  love.  Physicality  is,  second,  at  the  root  of 
redemption  as  God  redeems  the  “deformed”  flesh  of  humanity.  Finally, 
human  beings  perfect  this  union  by  rightly  using  the  gift  of  embodiment 
that  has  been  created  and  redeemed.  Human  embodiment,  therefore, 
grounds  union  with  the  divine. 

The  Trinity  began  the  work  of  redemption  by  taking  on  a  body,  but, 
according  to  Mechthild,  humanity  must  complete  this  work  by  properly 
utilizing  the  gift  of  embodiment.  Mechthild  thus  revises  doctrine  to  fit  her 
beguine  context  and  makes  that  doctrine  accessible  through  her  use  of 
the  vernacular.  In  order  to  perfect  redemption  and  union  with  the  divine, 
the  body  must  be  rightly  used.  But  where  is  the  body  rightly  used?  It  can 
be  rightly  used  in  relation  to  God,  as  Mechthild  demonstrates  improper 
use  in  the  fall  and  proper  use  in  redemption,  but  the  body  also  relates 
to  other  people.  The  body  must  be  used  to  assist  the  bodies  of  others.  As 
Mechthild  works  in  the  world,  she  prepares  her  body  to  be  unified  with  the 
divine.  Union  with  the  divine  is  fleeting  not  because  of  the  limitations  of 
physicality  in  general,  but  because  the  body  is  a  work  in  progress  and  must 
be  continually  redeemed  both  in  relations  with  God  and  in  relations  with 
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others.  The  Trinity  began  the  work  of  redemption  by  taking  on  a  body,  but 
humanity  must  complete  it  by  properly  utilizing  that  body. 

A  recent  article  on  Mechthild  in  the  field  of  comparative  theology 
suggests  how  Mechthild’s  understanding  of  the  suffering  body 
complements  the  divinization  of  the  body  in  Lalleswari’s  yogic  body 
theology.28  My  reading  of  Mechthild  suggests  that  both  understandings 
of  the  body  (an  understanding  of  the  suffering  body  as  well  as  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  divinized  body)  are  present  in  Mechthild’s  text.  Mechthild 
not  only  values  the  body  as  it  mediates  the  divine  through  identification 
with  the  suffering  body  of  Christ,  but  also  as  it  mediates  the  divine  through 
sensual  participation  in  the  Trinitarian  councils.  Furthermore,  the 
dialogues  that  Mechthild  witnesses  in  her  visionary  participation 
demonstrate  the  pivotal  role  flesh  plays  in  creation  and  redemption.  The 
pivotal  role  played  by  flesh  involves  suffering— Mechthild  embraces  the 
role  embodied  suffering  plays  in  the  union  between  God  and  humanity— 
but  the  important  role  of  flesh  is  not  limited  to  its  suffering. 

This  analysis  of  Mechthild’s  visions  suggests  the  consideration  of 
several  interesting  theological  questions  regarding  the  role  of  physicality 
in  the  connection  between  God  and  humanity.  As  Mechthild  negotiates 
the  ambiguity  of  the  suffering  body  and  the  divinized  body,  she  provides 
a  model  for  a  theological  negotiation  of  a  similar  tension  between  recent 
celebrations  of  embodiment  and  the  recognition  of  the  reality  of  suffering. 
These  final  thoughts  gesture  toward  some  of  the  key  aspects  of  Mechthild 
for  that  theological  negotiation,  but  I  should  first  note  that  before  such 
a  negotiation  occurs,  modern  theologians  must  properly  contextualize 
Mechthild.  According  to  Mechthild,  the  body  as  we  know  it  now,  includ¬ 
ing  sex  organs  and  the  marks  of  the  fall,  is  part  of  the  Trinity  through  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son.  The  rest  of  Mechthild’s  text,  therefore,  might 
be  seen  as  a  manifestation  of  the  ambiguity  between  recognizing  the 
limitations  of  the  body  and  understanding  the  necessity  of  the  body 
for  union  with  the  divine.  Mechthild’s  visions  revalue  the  way  humans 
relate  to  the  divine.  If  the  Trinity  is  embodied,  human  beings  relate  to  God 
through  their  bodies.  Bodies  are  not  baggage  to  be  set  aside  in  a  quest  for 

28  Michelle  Voss  Roberts,  “Flowing  and  Crossing:  The  Somatic  Theologies  of  Mech¬ 
thild  and  Lalleswari,”  JAAR  76  (2008):  638-63. 
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the  soul  to  be  unified  with  the  divine.  Rather,  they  provide  an  essential 
aspect  of  union  with  the  divine.  Union  occurs  through  bodies,  not  in  spite 
of  them,  and  not  because  they  have  been  overcome.  The  dual  nature  of 
human  beings  creates  space  for  redemption  and  union.  Embodiment  is  a 
pre-requisite  for  union  with  the  divine. 
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Flesh  and  Eternal  Flesh: 

A  Response  to  Meredith  Minister 

JENNIFER  THWEATT-BATES 


Meredith  Minister’s  reading  of  Mechthild  of  Magdeburg  on  the  issue  of 
embodiment  seeks  to  disrupt  a  scholarly  consensus  that  Mechthild’s  view 
of  the  body  is  negative,  or  at  best  ambivalent,  by  connecting  her  view  of 
the  body  with  her  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  making  this  connection,  she 

I  emphasizes  the  positive  role  embodiment  plays  as  the  medium  for  human- 
divine  union  in  Mechthild’s  thought,  providing  a  strong  contrast  not  only 
to  Mechthild’s  early  descriptions  of  the  body  as  an  obstacle  to  union,  but 
modifying  Mechthild’s  identification  of  the  body  with  suffering  by  also 
identifying  the  body  with  the  erotic  pleasure  of  union  with  God.  Minister’s 
claim  is  a  strong  one:  it  is  not  simply  that  God  chooses  to  make  physical 
embodiment  the  medium  for  union  with  his  human  creatures,  but  that 
“for  Mechthild,  physicality  is  the  necessary  foundation  for  the  union 
between  God  and  humanity”  (Minister,  16). 

Minister  begins  by  presenting  Mechthild’s  visionary  witness  of  the 
Trinitarian  councils  on  creation  and  redemption  (termed  re-creation,  in 
order  to  emphasize  theological  continuity)  as  implying  that  the  Trinity 
can  be  sensed  physically,  and  therefore  has  a  physical  nature.  Minister 
describes  Mechthild’s  vision  as  an  embodied  vision,  in  which  she  sees  with 
the  eyes  in  her  head  and  hears  with  her  actual  ears,  and  not  the  metaphori¬ 
cal  eyes  and  ears  of  her  soul.  I  welcome  this  insistent  presumption  of  the 
embodiment  of  vision,  which  brings  to  mind  Donna  Haraway’s  insistence 
on  the  necessity  of  re-embodying  vision  as  an  epistemological  metaphor 
in  the  sciences.1 


1  See  D.  Haraway,  “Situated  Knowledges:  The  Science  Question  in  Feminism  and 
the  Privilege  of  Partial  Perspective,”  in  Simians,  Cyborgs  and  Women:  The  Reinvention  of 
Nature  (New  York:  Routledge,  1991). 
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Yet  what  precisely  does  it  mean  to  say  that  the  Trinity  has  a  “physi¬ 
cal  nature?”  Minister  does  not  pursue  this  specifically,  but  perhaps  it 
would  be  possible  to  elucidate  further  by  making  a  connection  to,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Sallie  McFague’s  proposal  of  the  world  as  God’s  body.2  Asking  this 
question  opens  up  the  further  necessity  of  making  connections  and 
drawing  distinctions  between  the  concepts  of  materiality,  physicality, 
embodiment,  bodies,  and  flesh.  All  bodies  are  physical,  but  not  all  physical 
forms  are  bodies;  flesh  is  bodily,  but  perhaps  not  all  bodies  are  fleshy.3 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  on  the  basis  of  Mechthild’s  sensory  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Trinity  that  Minister  makes  a  claim  for  the  physical  nature 
of  God.  Minister  turns  to  Mechthild’s  Christology,  and  her  explication  of 
the  dual  nature  of  the  Son,  whose  physical  nature  is  described  as  “eternal 
flesh.”  Minister  writes,  “According  to  Mechthild’s  creation  story,  flesh  did 
not  come  into  existence  with  the  creation  of  humanity.  Instead,  flesh  is 
eternally  housed  in  the  nature  of  the  Son,  and  therefore,  the  Trinity” 
(Minister,  27).  Identifying  Christ’s  “eternal  flesh”  as  physical,  Minis¬ 
ter  adds  another  plank  to  her  argument  that  the  Trinity  has  a  physical 
nature. 

Yet,  for  Mechthild,  the  eternal  flesh  of  the  Son  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  the  “fallen  and  disgraced”  flesh  of  humanity,  and  this  distinction 
raises  the  question  of  continuity  and  discontinuity  between  these  two 
categories  of  flesh  and  physicality.  On  the  one  hand,  continuity  is 
presumed  in  the  eternal  flesh’s  role  in  establishing  the  physicality  of 
creation;  on  the  other  hand,  discontinuity  is  postulated  in  Mechthild’s 
descriptions  of  the  destruction  of  the  originally  created  eternal  flesh  in 
human  nature  as  a  result  of  the  Fall,  resulting  in  a  new,  fallen  physical 
nature  and  the  loss  of  the  image  of  the  eternal  flesh.  Does  this  result  in 
fallen  humanity’s  imaging  God  with  only  the  spiritual  half  of  their  dual 
nature,  as  the  flesh  no  longer  images  the  eternal  flesh  of  the  Son?  It  is  a 
bit  unclear,  but  the  potential  privileging  of  disembodied  spirit  over  body 

2  Sallie  McFague,  The  Body  of  God:  An  Ecological  Theology  (Minneapolis:  Fortress, 
1993). 

3  I  make  this  observation  in  the  context  of  my  current  research  into  feminist  con¬ 
structions  of  the  “cyborg,”  in  which  bodies  and  the  boundaries  that  define  them  are  con¬ 
tested  and  permeable.  See  Donna  J.  Haraway,  “A  Cyborg  Manifesto:  Science,  Technology  and 
Socialist-Feminism  in  the  Late  Twentieth  Century,”  in  Simians,  Cyborgs  and  Women:  The 
Reinvention  of  Nature  (New  York:  Routledge,  1991). 
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and  flesh  is  countered  in  the  Trinity’s  plan  for  redemption,  in  which  the 
“deformed  flesh”  of  humanity  is  not  negated  but  rather  taken  on  by  the 
Son  in  the  act  of  re-creation.  Further,  Mechthild  does  not  describe  the 
re-valuation  of  the  fallen  flesh  as  a  return  to  or  restoration  of  the  original 
“eternal  flesh.”  This  indeed  does,  as  Minister  argues,  indicate  a  valuation 
of  human  flesh  and  embodiment  in  that  the  Son  takes  it  on  rather  than 
replacing  it  with  his  own  “eternal  flesh.” 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  very  redemptive  act  that  re-values  human 
flesh  and  embodiment  indicates  a  radical  discontinuity  between  these  two 
categories  of  flesh,  or  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  Son  to  take  on 
the  human  flesh  in  this  subsequent  moment  of  redemption.  If  the  eternal 
flesh  is  categorically  different  from  both  fallen  and  restored  human  flesh, 
how  “physical”  can  we  interpret  the  “eternal  flesh”  to  be?  It  is  certainly 
not  physical  in  an  identical  sense  with  the  physicality  of  the  fallen  flesh, 
nor  in  an  identical  sense  with  the  redeemed  flesh;  Minister  writes,  “In  this 
account  of  redemption,  God  has  two  physical  natures:  the  eternal  flesh 
of  the  Son,  and  the  restored  flesh  of  humanity”  (Minister,  24).  If  so,  then 
systematically,  the  post-incarnation  Son  is  no  longer  dually-natured,  but 
becomes  a  triunely-natured  member  of  the  Triune  God,  possessing  the 
spiritual  nature,  the  eternal  flesh,  and  the  assumed  flesh  of  humanity.  This 
is  surely  an  odd  Christological  construction,  and  probably  not  something 
Mechthild  intends  to  be  doing,  nor  Minister  to  be  endorsing. 

It  is  important  to  note  as  well  that  in  the  above  statement,  not  only 
is  the  physicality  predicated  of  the  original,  divine  “eternal  flesh”  of  the 
Son  communicable  to  the  other  members  of  the  Trinity,  but  also  the 
physicality  of  the  fallen-but-restored-flesh  of  humanity.  This  is,  I  think,  a 
third  plank  of  Minister’s  argument  for  the  physical  nature  of  the  Trinity,  and 
importantly,  the  move  which  gives  the  notion  of  physicality  a  concrete, 
intelligible,  human  content.  Yet,  the  word  “eternal,”  modifying  the 
Son’s  flesh,  makes  an  important  distinction  between  the  categories  of 
eternal  flesh  and  flesh,  signaling  a  divinity  of  origin  that  would  ground  the 
communicability  of  eternal  flesh,  but  not  the  physicality  of  human  flesh. 
Further,  Mechthild’s  description  of  the  creation  of  the  angels  as  single- 
natured,  wholly  spiritual  beings  in  the  image  of  the  Holy  Spirit  makes 
it  clear  that  Mechthild  does  not  consider  the  Holy  Spirit  to  possess  a 
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communicated  physical  nature;  if  the  “eternal  flesh”  of  the  Son  is  physical, 
then  the  Holy  Spirit  somehow  missed  out  (and  apparently,  missed  out  on 
a  quite  a  lot). 

These  problems  dissolve  if  one  lets  go  of  the  physicality  of  the 
“eternal  flesh,”  but  it  is  the  eternal  flesh  which  grounds  the  motivation  and 
possibility  for  the  creation  of  a  physical  reality  in  the  first 
place,  and  Minister’s  argument  for  a  Trinitarian  physical  nature. 
In  summary,  this  is  not  a  good  bargain.  I,  therefore,  think  Minister  has 
good  reason  to  interpret  Mechthild  as  suggesting  that  there  are  two 
distinct  types  of  physicality,  a  pre-fall  and  post-fall  physicality. 
Minister  comments  that  this  is  “a  potentially  dubious  theological  position, 
but  a  fair  reading  of  Mechthild”  (Minister,  27). 

Despite  these  “dubious”  systematic  implications  of  Mechthild’s 
negotiations  of  Trinitarian  doctrine  and  Christology,  Minister’s 
argument  about  Mechthild’s  positive  valuing  of  embodiment  stands  firm. 
Regardless  of  the  question  of  the  kind  or  degree  of  physicality  of  the  Son’s 
“eternal  flesh,”  and  by  extension,  the  Trinity’s,  it  is  clear  that  Mechthild 
envisioned  a  decisive  move  to  re-value  the  flesh  in  the  Incarnation,  justifying 
Minister’s  contention  that  bodies  become  the  medium  for  relating  to  the 
divine,  and  subverting  the  negative  or  ambivalent  role  of  embodiment 
predicated  of  Mechthild. 

Moreover,  I  appreciate  the  boldness  of  the  claim  that  physicality  is 
the  necessary  foundation  for  divine-human  union.  I  would,  however, 
prefer  to  argue  that  this  necessity  flows  not  from  a  prior  physicality  within 
the  Trinity,  but  the  human  physicality  of  the  human  Other,  whom  God 
so  desires.  The  strategy  of  grounding  the  physicality  of  human-divine 
union  in  a  prior  physicality  of  the  Trinity  seems  to  me  to  imply  that 
relation  or  union  can  only  occur  between  entities  of  identical  ontological 
categories— a  union  of  the  Same.  But  the  logic  of  love  as  a  motivation  for 
creation  and  union,  as  Mechthild  describes  it,  seems  not  to  require  this. 
As  Mechthild  further  describes  the  Fall  as  destroying  the  “eternal  flesh” 
physicality  that  made  humanity  the  image  of  the  Son,  humanity  becomes 
yet  more  Other;  even  if  the  Trinity  is  physical  in  the  eternal-flesh  sense, 
humanity  remains  Other  because  this  eternal  flesh  is  lost  to  us.  The 
solution,  as  Minister  rightly  points  out,  is  that  God  changes  in  order  to 
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move  into  relationship— and  indeed,  in  Mechthild’s  vision,  changes  twice, 
in  creation  and  re-creation.  I  would  suggest  further  that  such  a  move 
indicates  the  Creator  God’s  understanding  that  without  our  bodies,  we 
are  not  who  we  are.  For  God  to  truly  love  the  human  creature  means  to 
value  even  the  broken  flesh,  to  enter  into  a  humanly  embodied  existence 
in  such  a  way  that  does  not  totally  destroy  who  we  were,  in  order  to  make 
us  what  we  might  be. 

One  final  point  on  that  most  troublesome  aspect  of  human 
embodiment:  gender.  There  are,  of  course,  troubling  gender  lines  at 
work  even  (or  especially)  within  the  erotic  imagery  that  does  so  much  to 
underscore  the  positive  role  of  the  (female)  body  in  Mechthild’s 
thought.  Although  for  Mechthild  sexual  embodiment  is  the  result  of  the 
Fall,  the  scheme  of  redemption  chosen  in  the  Trinitarian  council  she 
witnesses  is  one  that  redeems  the  current  fallen  flesh  of  humanity, 
rather  than  reverting  to  the  nature  of  the  eternal  flesh.  This  not  only  implies 
a  redemption  of  human  embodiment  in  general,  but  also  specifically  a 
non-rejection  of  sexuality  and  gender,  a  point  further  buttressed  by  the 
erotic  imagery  used  by  Mechthild  to  describe  union  with  God.  Though  we 
may  squirm  at  the  tightly  restrictive  gender  roles  of  “knight”  and  “lady” 
of  courtly  imagery,  even  here  Mechthild  can  be  read  subversively,  as 
Minister  notes,  drawing  on  Barbara  Newman,  that  Mechthild  and  God 
switch  these  gender  roles  at  certain  points.  Such  transgression  of 
rigid  gender  boundaries  indeed  ought  to  be  part  of  the  redemption 
of  gender,  and  even,  I  dare  to  say,  morally  directive  for  the  redeemed 
human’s  task  of  “properly  utilizing  the  gift  of  embodiment”  in  response  to 
union  with  God. 
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Dimensions  of  “Woman’s  Work  for 
Woman”:  Missionary  Beginnings  in 

Korea,  1884-1929 

SARAH  SPARKS 

From  the  dawn  of  the  modern  missionary  movement,  women— both 
Protestant  and  Catholic— have  furthered  the  cause  of  evangelical, 
educational,  and  medical  outreach  efforts  worldwide.  As  teachers,  doctors, 
nurses,  catechists,  and  even  church  elders,  the  gifts  of  female  missionar¬ 
ies  from  the  eighteenth  century  forward  have  not  only  been  instrumental 
in  shaping  and  defining  the  practice  of  mission,  but  have  also  made  an 
incontrovertible  impact  upon  the  broader  scheme  of  Christian  history. 
Dana  L.  Robert  addresses  the  stereotypical  image  of  missionary  women 
as  secondary  figures,  helpmates,  preachers’  wives,  or  “old  maids”  and 
argues  that  the  historical  canon  has  not  recognized  the  magnitude  of  their 
contributions.1 

Like  Robert,  I  intend  to  suggest  that  from  the  earliest  days  of  mod¬ 
ern  foreign  missions,  the  historical  record  of  female  missionaries— their 
lives,  work,  and  theories— has  remained  virtually  unacknowledged.  Fo¬ 
cusing  upon  the  nation  that  currently  holds  the  largest  percentage  of 
Christians  within  any  Asian  country,  this  paper  will  discuss  the  impact 
of  women  missionaries  upon  the  continuing  formation  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  South  Korea.  Beginning  with  necessary  background  infor¬ 
mation  on  Christianity’s  entry  to  the  country,  I  will  discuss  specific  in¬ 
stances  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  mission  work  undertaken  by  women 
between  the  years  1884  and  1929.  Applying  the  thoughts  and  reflections 
of  current  Korean  feminist  theologians,  I  will  conclude  by  speaking  to  the 
implications  of  gendered  mission  theories  for  women  in  today’s  Korean 
Church,  thereby  proposing  that  the  early  women  missionaries  realized  two 

1  Dana  Robert,  American  Women  in  Mission:  A  Social  History  of  Their  Thought 
and  Practice  (Macon,  Ga.:  Mercer  University  Press,  1996),  xvii. 
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specific  achievements:  making  monumental  contributions  to  the  growth 
of  Korean  Christianity  as  a  whole,  and  promoting  the  autonomy  of  Korean 
women  within  both  the  Church  and  their  culture. 

CHRISTIANITY’S  ENTRY  INTO  KOREA 

The  first  Catholic  missionaries  arrived  in  Korea  in  1784.  Around  that 
time,  Matteo  Ricci’s  Ti'ue  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth  was  introduced  to 
Korean  scholars  in  dialogue  with  China.  Yi  Sang-hun,  son  of  the  Korean 
ambassador  to  China,  was  sent  to  converse  with  Catholic  missionaries 
there  for  the  purpose  of  learning  as  much  as  possible  about  their  religion. 
Yi  was  baptized  in  China,  and  returned  to  Korea  with  Catholic  literature 
which  he  shared  with  his  friends  and  fellow  scholars.  Several  male  intel¬ 
lectuals  who  accepted  Catholic  Christianity  adopted  a  role  comparable 
to  that  of  priest  and  began  administering  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to  all 
who  desired  conversion.  Organized  missionary  groups  were  not  permitted 
to  settle  in  Korea  for  nearly  another  hundred  years,  rendering  access  for 
ordained  seminary-educated  priests  and  deacons  nearly  impossible.  Most 
of  these  early  Catholic  missionaries  to  Korea  came  from  China  rather 
than  the  West,  and  as  individuals  or  small  constituents  rather  than  large 
groups.2  Despite  the  unofficial  nature  of  mission  efforts  and  the  minimal 
amount  of  self-proclaimed  missionaries,  Korean  Catholicism  experienced 
rapid  growth  within  its  early  years.  Then,  the  early  eighteen  hundreds 
brought  political  persecution,  which  targeted  the  institutional  church 
heavily.  By  this  time,  the  Catholic  Church  had  become  an  underground 
movement. 

Perhaps  due  to  its  necessarily  secretive  nature,  Catholic  missions  to 
Korea  involved  minimal  female  participation  during  the  first  century  of 
Christianity’s  introduction.3  The  mission  work  that  did  exist  was  illegal 
and,  due  to  risks  of  death  and  lifelong  imprisonment,  the  church  was  able 


2  See  Jai-Keun  Choi,  The  Origin  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Korea:  An  Ex¬ 
amination  of  Popular  and  Governmental  Responses  to  Catholic  Missions  in  the  Late  Choson 
Dynasty,  Rev.  Ham  Suk-Hyun  Studies  in  Asian  Christianity,  no.  2  (Cheltenham,  Pa.:  Hermit 
Kingdom,  2006). 

3  Gari  Ledyard,  “Kollumba  Kang  Wansuk,  an  Early  Catholic  Activist  and  Martyr,” 
in  Christianity  in  Korea,  ed.  Roert  E.  Buswell  and  Timothy  S.  Lee  (Honolulu:  University  of 
Hawaii,  2006),  38-71. 
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to  send  only  a  minimal  number  of  priests  for  sacramental  purposes.  Thus, 
no  women’s  missionary  efforts  were  recorded  until  later  years.  Because 
of  the  different  circumstances  for  Protestant  entiy  to  Korea,  nearly  all  of 
these  missions  involved  women  from  the  beginning.  Protestantism  arrived 
nearly  unhindered  in  1883.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church’s  Foreign 
Mission  Society  and  the  Presbyterian  Church’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
became  the  first  American  missionary  organizations  to  minister  to  the 
Korean  population,  and  women’s  work  in  evangelistic,  educational,  and 
medical  missions  began  to  thrive. 

PROTESTANT  BIBLE  WOMEN  AND  EVANGELISTIC  MISSIONS 

Protestant  Bible  Women4  were  the  first  major  female  participants  in 
Christian  missions  to  Korea,  particularly  within  the  Presbyterian 
and  Methodist  denominations.  The  1900-01  report  of  the  Women’s 
Foreign  Mission  Society  (WFMS)  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
reveals  a  variety  of  evangelistic  work  undertaken  by  Bible  Women  within 
the  previous  five  years.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Skidmore,  the  Korea  Mission  corre¬ 
spondent  to  the  WFMS,  reported  to  the  society’s  central  office  that  Bible 
Women  in  general  witnessed  an  upswing  in  Christian  inquiry  at  this  time, 
and  that  one  of  them,  Harriet,  had  visited  183  homes  and  met  462  interested 
Koreans.5 

Presbyterian  missionaries  employed  Bible  Women  and  female  Sab¬ 
bath  school  instructors  just  as  readily.  Reports  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  from  1900  through  1910  consistently  show  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  female  missionaries,  most  significantly  the  establishment  of 
scripture  studies  by  Bible  Women.  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery  tells  of 
her  experiences  with  the  Presbyterian  Bible  training  schools  for  Christian 
Korean  women: 


4  Bible  Women  were  Protestant  female  missionaries,  missionary  wives,  or  native 
women  converts  to  Christianity  who  were  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  home  visitations  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  Christian  literature.  These  women  were  not  ordained,  but  received 
extensive  catechetical  training  within  their  respective  denominations. 

5  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Annual  Report  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (New  York:  Charles  A.  Coffin,  Steam  Book,  and 
Job  Printer,  1878). 
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We  saw  the  women  in  attendance  .  . .  the  advanced  students  who  came 
for  two  months  of  institute  work.  They  made  a  picture  as  they  sat  on 
the  floor  of  the  beautifully  proportioned  and  artistic  Korean  building. 
Their  white  dresses  were  spotless,  their  keen  dark  faces  shone  from  un¬ 
der  their  white  turbans.  Each  had  her  Bible  and  note-book.  Each  paid  a 
registration  fee,  provided  her  own  food  and  did  her  own  washing.  The 
numerous  classes  held  at  this  one  Bible  training  institute  tax  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  Christian  homes  of  the  city.  But  all  cheerfully  submit  to  the 
necessary  crowding  in  dormitories  and  private  homes  for  the  sake  of 
the  Word.6 

Many  Presbyterian  Bible  Women  were  responsible  for  facilitating  scrip¬ 
tural  learning  sessions  such  as  these  several  times  throughout  the  year. 
Most  Bible  training  institutes  consisted  of  five  to  seven  classes,  each  tai¬ 
lored  to  the  particular  needs  of  those  in  attendance.  These  women-taught 
courses  proved  immeasurably  valuable  for  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
not  only  providing  Korean  women  with  the  resources  to  learn  more 
about  their  newly  chosen  faith,  but  also  encouraging  them  to  join  in  the 
Christian  mission. 

Because  of  their  interactions  with  Korean  women  and  children,  Bible 
Women  from  both  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches 
served  a  singularly  important  function.  During  home  visits,  they  would 
present  the  matron  of  each  house  with  Christian  literature  and  would 
often  be  invited  to  stay  for  tea  or  a  meal.  Using  their  familiarity  with 
household  management  and  childcare  as  entree  to  conversation,  Bible 
Women  found  methods  of  communicating  the  stories  of  scripture  to 
Korean  wives  and  mothers.  Due  to  this  influence,  hundreds  of  women  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity  between  1885  and  1910  in  spite  of  conflict  with  their 
families.  Most  were  baptized  without  the  approval  of  their  husbands,  and 
very  few  whole  families  converted.  In  most  cases  of  married  women’s  con¬ 
version  to  Protestant  Christianity,  husbands  would  never  acknowledge  the 
presence  of  a  new  religious  tradition  within  the  household.7 

Making  the  salvation  story  accessible  to  the  Korean  population  in 
general  was  a  task  which  many  missionaries  found  difficult,  but  Bible 

6  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery,  The  King’s  Highway:  A  Study  of  the  Present  Condi¬ 
tions  on  the  Foreign  Field  (West  Medford,  Mass.:  Central  Committee  on  the  Study  of  Foreign 
Missions,  1915). 

7  Yi  Hyo-jae,  “Christian  Mission  and  the  Liberation  of  Korean  Women,”  Interna¬ 
tional  Review  of  Mission  74  (1985):  94-95. 
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Women  were  able  to  relay  the  message  to  Confucian  wives  with  particular 
ease.  Both  male  and  female  western  missionaries  of  the  later  nineteenth 
century  observed  that  simplicity  and  the  desire  for  redemption  outside 
Confucian  culture  factored  into  this  phenomenon.8  Aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  Confucian  woman’s  prospects  of  eternal  life  depended  solely  upon 
whether  or  not  she  would  be  remembered  by  her  descendents,  Bible 
Women  explained  Christianity  to  their  hostesses  as  an  equal  means  of 
salvation  for  all.  Bible  Women  were  easily  able  to  understand  the  Kore¬ 
an  female  mindset,  promising  salvation  for  the  parents,  parents-in-law, 
husbands,  and  children  of  women  converts.9 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Korean  women’s  receptivity  to  Christian¬ 
ity,  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  these  early  Bible  Women,  acted  as  a 
stimulus  for  the  nationwide  Protestant  revival  beginning  in  1903. 10  This 
revival  movement  was  instigated  by  the  “presence  of  spirits,”  as  described 
by  a  small  group  of  Korean  women  during  a  weekly  prayer  service.  As  de¬ 
scribed  by  Lillias  H.  Underwood,  female  missionaries  who  had  been  min¬ 
istering  to  these  native  women  began  to  encounter  similar  moments  of 
spiritual  ecstasy.* 11  The  movement  spanned  seven  years,  reaching  its  pinna¬ 
cle  in  1907.  During  this  time,  Korean  women  began  to  define  “community” 
on  their  own  terms.  Faith  development  classes,  study  groups,  and  home 
ministries  facilitated  by  female  evangelical  missionaries  offered  women 
the  opportunity  to  bond  with  others  in  their  church  communities  in  ways 
they  had  never  before  experienced. 

Equally  imperative  to  the  spiritual  and  social  development  of  the 
Korean  Church  was  the  role  of  women  missionaries  as  preachers. 
Striving  “to  build  up  a  church  of  evangelical  ardor  which  should  be  self- 
supporting,”12  Protestant  missions  became  dependent  upon  female 
evangelists  who  were  willing  to  take  on  this  responsibility.  Although 

8  Yi  Hyo-jae,  “Christian  Mission,”  96. 

9  Yi  Hyo-jae  suggests  that  this  system  of  proselytizing  played  heavily  upon  the  lack 
of  theological  understanding  and  general  lack  of  education  of  nineteenth-  and  early  twenti¬ 
eth-century  Korean  women  (“Christian  Mission,”  101-102). 

10  Yi  Hyo-jae,  “Christian  Mission,”  94. 

11  Lillias  H.  Underwood,  Underwood  of  Korea  (New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell,  1918), 
224-225. 

12  Statement  from  Rev.  C.  T.  Collyer  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  as  quoted  in  Ed¬ 
ward  Leigh  Pell,  Adventures  in  Faith  in  Foreign  Lands:  A  Glance  at  the  Salient  Events  in  the 
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women  were  not  formally  permitted  ordination  until  1937  in  the 
Methodist  Church  and  1994  in  the  previously-established  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  in  Korea  (PCK),  a  great  number  of  female  missionaries 
compensated  for  the  shortage  of  preachers  and  catechists  during  this 
period.13  These  events,  in  turn,  contributed  to  shaping  the  image  of 
“church”  for  Koreans  and,  most  notably,  women  converts. 

PROTESTANT  WOMEN  IN  EDUCATIONAL  AND 

MEDICAL  MISSIONS 

In  addition  to  the  presence  of  Bible  Women  and  other  evangelical  mis¬ 
sionaries,  the  Korean  mission  was  also  served  by  a  considerable  number 
of  female  educators,  nurses,  and  doctors.  It  is  important  to  note  that  few, 
if  any,  formal  boundaries  existed  between  evangelistic,  educational,  and 
medical  work  in  the  Korean  mission  field  in  the  late  nineteenth-  and  early 
twentieth-centuries.  Therefore,  the  objectives  of  missionary  schools  and 
health  care  facilities  differed  little  from  those  of  outreach  efforts  with  the 
“evangelistic”  label. 

Educational  Missions 

As  evangelical  missions  and  pioneer  churches  continued  to  swell,  meet¬ 
ing  the  educational  needs  of  both  city  and  country  children  became  a 
leading  priority  for  Protestant  missionary  societies.  Schools  for  girls  and 
young  women  emerged  as  frequently  as  those  for  boys,  and  thus  further 
opportunities  arose  for  female  participation  in  active  missionary  work. 
As  pointed  out  by  both  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  missionaries,  all  were 


History  of  Southern  Methodist  Missions  (Nashville:  Centenary  Commission  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  1919),  169. 

13  Preaching  became  an  accepted  function  of  Protestant  women  missionaries  during 
this  period.  This  prompted  denominations  that  placed  the  most  emphasis  upon  sacramental 
theology  to  incorporate  the  distinction  between  ordained  and  lay  ministry  into  their  mission 
philosophies.  See  Yi  Hyo-jae,  “Christian  Mission,”  94-95  and  Chou  Fang-ian,  “Bible  Women 
and  the  Development  of  Education  in  the  Korean  Church,”  in  Perspectives  on  Christianity  in 
Korea  and  Japan:  The  Gospel  and  Culture  in  East  Asia,  ed.  Mark  Mullins  and  Richard  Fox 
Young  (Lewiston,  N.Y.:  E.  Mellen  Press,  1995),  29-45. 
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impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  newly  converted  placed  such  high  value  on 
educating  their  daughters  as  well  as  their  sons.14 

The  WFMS  played  a  vital  role  in  the  creation  of  both  boarding  schools 
and  day  schools  for  Korean  girls.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  many  of  the  best  schools  were  evolving  into  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Isabella  Thoburn,  one  of  the  most  powerful  advocates  of 
higher  education  for  women,  held  that  all  native  women  should  be  giv¬ 
en  the  opportunity  for  the  same  level  of  collegiate  education  as  men 
with  comparable  primary  and  secondary  school  background.15  To  Tho¬ 
burn,  education  for  Korean,  Indian,  and  Chinese  women  not  only  meant 
preparation  for  secular  vocations,  but  also  training  for  full  participation  in 
the  life  of  the  Church.16  Thus,  single-sex  boarding  schools  operated  by  the 
WFMS  were  determined  to  provide  their  students  with  the  highest  level 
of  education  possible.  During  the  1900-01  school  year,  the  Ewa  Haktang 
School  (which  would  later  become  Ewha  Women’s  University)  in  Seoul 
enrolled  seventy-one  resident  students  and  five  day  students  and  expand¬ 
ed  so  quickly  that  a  new  structure  was  built  in  order  to  house  one  hundred 
twenty.  The  school  administrators,  Lula  E.  Frey  and  Josephine  O.  Paine, 
reported  that  the  majority  of  students  were  from  distant  country  towns 
and  villages,  and  that  parents  were  becoming  increasingly  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  daughters’  presence  in  the  home  for  the  sake  of  their 
Christian  and  academic  development. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was  equally  successful  in  the  formation  of 
school  systems  for  Korean  girls.  One  such  effort  was  a  group  of  board¬ 
ing  schools  with  an  average  enrollment  of  twenty-three  to  twenty- five  per 
year.  These  schools  focused  upon  a  triad  of  Christian  learning,  academic 
learning,  and  domestic  learning.  At  one  of  the  larger  schools  managed 
by  M.  B.  Barrett  and  two  female  assistants,  students  not  only  received  a 


14  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery,  Western  Women  in  Eastern  Lands  (New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan,  1910),  220. 

15  Robert,  America n  Women  in  Mission,  161. 

16  Thoburn,  though  not  directly  affiliated  with  the  Korean  mission,  was  highly  influ¬ 
ential  in  the  formation  of  girls’  schools  in  both  Korea  and  Japan.  Thoburn  was  responsible 
for  many  significant  developments  in  women’s  education  in  India.  For  further  information 
on  the  life  and  activism  of  Isabella  Thoburn,  see  Annual  Reports  of  the  Women’s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  1890-1900. 
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formal  education  but  were  also  taught  responsible  living  by  participating 
in  school  upkeep  and  funding  efforts.17 

Over  the  next  two  decades,  an  even  greater  number  of  Korean  women 
had  joined  in  Protestant  missionary  efforts,  and  hundreds  were  pursuing 
postsecondary  education  and  careers  outside  the  home.  The  WFMS  and 
other  women-led  societies  appointed  native  delegates  from  almost  every 
country  influenced  by  western  missionaries.  Because  of  the  upsurge  in 
foreign  missionary  relations  and  the  entrance  of  more  indigenous  Asian 
women  into  the  fields  of  religious  education  and  home  ministry,  the  need 
for  a  more  inclusive  international  organization  of  Christian  women  arose. 
Helen  Kim,18  a  Korean  member  of  the  WFMS  who  would  eventually 
become  president  of  Ewha  Women’s  University,  was  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  an  international  division  for  women’s  ministry  within  the 
Methodist  Church  in  1929. 19 

Since  the  early  days  of  women’s  Christian  schooling  in  Korea, 
graduates  of  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  other  Christian  schools  have 
used  their  education  to  further  the  mission  of  the  Korean  Church,  benefit 
society,  and  improve  the  lives  of  other  women  throughout  the  world.  From 
the  example  of  Kim  and  others  like  her,  the  inspiration  and  determination 
for  success  imparted  by  female  missionary  teachers  is  abundantly  clear. 

Medical  Missions 

Although  female  missionaries  are  most  commonly  remembered  as 
educators  of  young  children,  Protestant  women  held  equally  impressive 
roles  in  medical  missions.  The  first  women  doctors  entered  Korea  in  1887 
as  members  of  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  missions,  and  over  time  their 
labors  left  perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  impression  of  any  missionaries 
to  the  country.  Throughout  her  tracts,  Montgomery  calls  for  scholarships 


17  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  Reports  of  the  Boards  (1919),  243-244. 

18  Kim  is  considered  one  of  the  foremost  women  missionaries  native  to  Korea,  an 
authority  on  women’s  education,  and  one  of  the  most  revered  alumnae  of  early  Methodist 
mission  schools.  Her  work  at  Ewha  Women’s  University  and  her  involvement  with  the  Ko¬ 
rean  YWCA  and  the  Women’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  have  made  Kim  a  heroic  figure  in 
the  eyes  of  Methodist  women  worldwide.  See  Hwal-lan  Kim,  Grace  Sufficient:  The  Story  of 
Helen  Kim  (Nashville:  Upper  Room,  1964). 

19  Robert,  American  Women  in  Mission,  288. 
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to  make  medical  education  more  accessible  for  young  women  so  that  a 
greater  number  of  doctors  and  nurses  may  be  sent  to  Asia,  stating  that, 
“Probably  no  medical  women  in  the  world  could  render  quite  so  significant 
a  service  to  the  Kingdom  as  could  those  in  charge  of  women’s  hospitals 
and  schools  of  medicine  in  the  Orient.”20 

As  the  first  formally  trained  female  doctor  commissioned  to  Korea, 
Dr.  Meta  Howard  was  instrumental  in  forming  some  of  the  first  urban 
and  rural  dispensaries.  While  the  concept  of  medical  mission  was  still 
new  to  Asia,  gaining  funds  for  more  extensive  ventures  such  as  hospi¬ 
tals  was  a  challenge  during  the  first  ten  years,  particularly  for  women. 
Howard  and  most  other  female  physicians  of  her  time  worked  under  a 
male-led  administration,  yet  individual  women  and  women’s  missionary 
associations  contributed  to  the  success  of  these  early  hospitals  in  ways 
that  their  male  contemporaries  could  not,  namely,  in  promoting  these  new 
institutions  and  their  goals  within  their  surrounding  communities.  The 
very  creation  of  hospitals  with  a  women’s  and  children’s  health  focus  met 
with  skepticism  among  the  Korean  people,  and  it  was  women  doctors  and 
nurses  and  organizations  such  as  the  WFMS,  the  Women’s  Union  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  and  the  Christian  Women’s  Board  of  Missions  that  first 
advanced  the  cause  of  medical  missions  geared  toward  this  population.21 

The  Methodist  Woman’s  Hospital  (MWH)  in  Seoul  was  particularly  ef¬ 
fective  in  reaching  the  most  traditional  of  Korean  women,  who  were  hesitant 
to  leave  their  homes  in  order  to  receive  healthcare,  and  also  those  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  visits  from  male  doctors.  Interestingly,  reports  of  the  WFMS 
also  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  visitors  who  may  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  women  working  in  the  hospital.  The  society  viewed  each  of  these 
people  as  spiritual  patients  and  held  their  welfare  as  equally  important  to 
that  of  the  physically  ill.  In  reference  to  these  guests,  one  correspondent 
reflected,  “We  drop  the  seed,  God  takes  care  of  the  harvest.”22  The  MWH 
also  became  one  of  the  first  missionary  hospitals  in  Korea  to  specialize 

20  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery,  The  Kings  Highway ,  205-6. 

21  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery;  Reports  of  the  Women  s  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (1900-15);  Reports  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  (1900-19). 

22  WfMS  Reports  (1900-15);  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  Reports  (1900- 
19). 
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in  obstetrics  and,  because  of  this  benefit,  rural  women  from  a  120-mile 
radius  would  arrive  daily. 

Because  of  firm  connections  with  local  parishes  and  the  ties  between 
medical,  educational,  and  evangelistic  missions,  it  was  common  for  Bi¬ 
ble  Women  and  teachers  to  double  as  medical  missionaries.  Some  were 
trained  to  aid  with  medical  care  in  addition  to  their  evangelism  or  teach¬ 
ing  abilities,  but  most  specialized  in  pastoral  care  and  education  of  the 
ill  and  dying.  One  Bible  woman,  Mary  Whang,  taught  nearly  2,000  pa¬ 
tients  of  the  MWH  both  scriptural  lessons  and  basic  academic  sub¬ 
jects.  Other  Bible  Women  and  teachers  affiliated  with  the  hospital  were 
frequently  dispatched  to  local  communities  for  days  or  weeks  at  a  time 
to  analyze  the  need  for  further  medical,  educational,  and  evangelistic 
developments.  On  an  average  six-week  excursion,  they  would  speak  to 
nearly  six  hundred  Korean  women.23  By  1919,  nearly  one  third  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  treated  at  the  hospital  were  female  and  services  for  mothers  and  fam¬ 
ilies  had  expanded  considerably.  The  Mary  Collins  Whiting  Dispensary  at 
Fusan,  though  small,  was  a  center  for  children’s  medical  care,  and  the 
presence  of  female  medical  professionals  was  essential  to  educating 
indigenous  women  on  the  subjects  of  nutrition  and  sanitation,  decreasing 
the  infant  and  child  mortality  rate  drastically.  Also,  home  visits  became 
a  vital  part  of  basic  health  education  for  the  local  community.  At  Pyeng 
Yang,  Dr.  Alice  Moffett  and  her  staff  made  more  than  150  visits  to  women 
and  children  outside  the  formal  hospital  or  dispensary  setting  within  less 
than  a  year.24 

Medical  mission  became  a  booming  enterprise  in  most  Asian 
nations  during  the  1920s,  but  its  evangelistic  focal  point  began  to  shift.  Dr. 
Florence  Murray,  raised  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  (PCC), 
entered  the  Korean  mission  field  in  1921.  One  of  the  few  Canadian  mis¬ 
sionary  doctors  to  have  traveled  overseas  with  extensive  field  experience, 
Murray  quickly  noticed  a  deficiency  in  the  quality  of  treatment  provided 
in  dispensaries  and  hospitals.  Her  understanding  of  ministry  to  both  the 
body  and  the  soul  differed  radically  from  that  of  earlier  women  doctors 
who  had  been  trained  first  as  evangelical  missionaries  and  then  acquired 


23  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  Reports  of  the  Boards  (1901-02). 

24  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  Reports  of  the  Boards  (1901-02). 
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medical  education  only  if  necessary.  Although  she  acknowledged  the  value 
of  evangelistic  work,  Murray  believed  that  mission  hospitals  should  adopt 
a  greater  focus  upon  the  corporeal  works  of  mercy— attending  the  physi¬ 
cal  needs  of  patients  first  and  foremost.  Over  time,  Murray’s  observations 
became  highly  valued.  Describing  the  work  of  Murray  as  the  initiation  of  a 
new  mission  paradigm  is  certainly  appropriate,  as  she  believed  her  work  to 
be  “a  teaching  job  as  well  as  a  medical  one.”25  This  concept  of  dual  service 
as  doctor/medical  educator  would  remain  an  example  for  future  genera¬ 
tions  of  missionaries.26 

CATHOLIC  WOMEN  ON  THE  KOREAN  MISSION  FIELD 

The  presence  of  Catholic  women  on  the  Korean  mission  field  was  minimal 
until  the  1920s.  Persecutions  of  the  church  continued  through  1876,  and 
even  after  missionaries  gradually  began  returning  to  Korea,  priests  were 
sent  more  often  than  sisters  and  there  was  minimal  emphasis  upon  lay 
missions  from  the  West. 27  The  Vicariate  Apostolic  administered  by  Paris 
Foreign  Missions  was  the  primary  western  Catholic  missionary  venture  in 
the  country  and,  until  government-church  relations  became  more  stable, 
sisters  were  not  included  among  those  sent  to  Korea.  Sisters  of  the  Com- 
munaute  Saint  Paul  de  Chartres  entered  the  country  in  1888,  soon  taking 
on  four  Korean  women  (the  first  indigenous  Catholic  nuns)  to  aid  in  their 
ministries  to  the  elderly  and  orphaned.28  The  presence  of  female  mission¬ 
aries  did  not  go  unnoticed  in  the  Seoul  Catholic  community,  but  the  small 
convent  formed  by  this  order  was  severely  limited  in  resources.  Over  the 


25  Florence  J.  Murray,  At  the  Foot  of  Dragon  Hill  (New  York:  Dutton,  1975),  4. 

26  Following  World  War  II,  Murray  made  a  second  commitment  to  medical  service  in 
Korea,  which  warrants  further  examination  in  a  future  paper.  For  more  information  on  Mur¬ 
ray’s  life  and  medical  service  in  Korea  from  1921-69,  see  Ruth  Compton  Brouwer,  ‘“Beyond 
Women’s  Work  for  Women’:  Dr.  Florence  Murray  and  the  Practice  and  Teaching  of  Western 
Medicine  in  Korea,  1921-1942,”  in  Challenging  Professions:  Historical  and  Contemporary 
Perspectives  on  Womens  Professional  Work,  ed.  Elizabeth  Smyth,  Sandra  Acker,  Paula 
Bourne,  and  Alison  Prentice  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1999),  65-95;  Florence 
J.  Murray,  At  the  Foot  of  Dragon  Hill  (New  York:  Dutton,  1975);  Murray,  Return  to  Korea 
(Belleville,  Ontario:  Essence  Publishing,  1999). 

27  For  more  information  on  the  underground  Korean  Catholic  movement  and  those 
martyred,  see  Andrew  J.  Finch,  “A  Persecuted  Church:  Roman  Catholicism  in  Early  Nine¬ 
teenth-Century  Korea,”  JEH  51  (July  2000):  556-580. 

28  “Korea— A  Retrospect,”  The  Field  Afar  18  (1924):  68. 
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next  thirty  years,  the  Catholic  Church  gained  a  membership  of  more  than 
90,000,  and  as  the  Seoul,  Wensan,  and  Taikou  vicarates  grew,  the  sisters’ 
work  became  imperative  to  the  success  of  the  French  apostolate. 

Until  the  mid-i920s,  the  order  continued  as  the  only  active  women-led 
Catholic  missionary  group  in  any  area  of  the  country.29  With  the  entry 
of  the  Maryknoll  Sisters,  this  atmosphere  began  to  change,  and  Catholic 
women— both  religious  and  lay— gained  a  greater  degree  of  autonomy  as 
missionaries. 

Established  in  1911  by  Father  James  A.  Walsh  and  Father  Thomas 
Frederick  Price,  Maryknoll  was  first  known  as  the  Catholic  Foreign  Mission 
Society  of  America.  The  Maryknoll  women’s  group,  initiated  by  Walsh  and 
Mary  Josephine  Rogers  (later  Mother  Mary  Joseph),  gained  recognition 
as  an  official  religious  order  in  1920  as  the  Foreign  Mission  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic.  The  first  Maryknoll  missionaries  arrived  in  China  in  1918  and 
shortly  thereafter  spread  to  nations  throughout  East  Asia. 

The  Maryknoll  Sisters  arrived  in  Korea  in  February  1924  at  the  request 
of  Maryknoll  Father  Patrick  Byrne,  who  had  entered  the  country  in  1923 
as  the  first  Superior  for  the  new  mission.  Upon  their  arrival— on  the  feast 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes— Sister  Paul  and  Mother  Mary  Joseph  professed 
perpetual  vows  and  agreed  to  send  six  members  of  their  congregation 
to  serve  the  mission  long-term.  In  October  1924,  Sisters  Lucy,  Juliana, 
Eugenia,  Augustine,  Andrew,  and  Sylvester  reached  Gishu  where  they 
would  set  up  permanent  residence.  The  city  was  greatly  impoverished,  but 
the  sisters  regularly  reported  the  joys  of  their  undertakings. 

The  Sisters’  presence  generated  substantial  interest  in  religious  life 
among  Korean  Catholic  women.  Mary  Chang,  the  sister  of  Ambassa¬ 
dor  John  Chang,  joined  the  Maryknoll  novitiate  along  with  Magdalena 


29  The  Benedictine  Congregation  of  St.  Ottilien  from  Germany  established  Tokwon 
Abbey  in  1909,  and  four  Benedictine  Missionary  Sisters  established  a  priory  in  Wonson  in 
1927.  However,  information  related  to  the  specific  works  of  these  sisters  is  scant.  Centered 
on  the  work  of  priests  and  brothers,  the  early  Benedictine  apostolate  in  Korea  involved  few 
sister-led  ministries.  The  Missionary  Fathers  and  Brothers  of  St.  Columban  entered  in  1939 
followed  by  the  Missionary  Sisters  (1955).  The  Columban  Sisters  were  particularly  active,  but 
the  time  frame  of  their  entry  and  the  implications  of  their  specific  missionary  approach  war¬ 
rants  a  second  paper.  Currently,  Maryknoll  remains  the  only  Dominican  missionary  group  in 
Korea  and  the  continuation  of  this  apostolate  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  also  yields  mate¬ 
rial  for  further  study.  See  Choi  Hyaeweol,  “Women’s  Work  for  ‘Heathen  Sisters’:  American 
Women  Missionaries  and  their  Educational  Work  in  Korea,”  Acta  Koreana  2  (1999):  1-22. 
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Kim,  another  young  Korean  girl.  These  two,  after  becoming  known  as 
Sister  Mary  Agneta  and  Sister  Margaret,  would  prove  their  adeptness  for 
ministry  during  the  Second  World  War.30  The  promotion  of  religious 
vocations  was  a  goal  of  the  Maryknoll  mission  from  its  inception;  and  not 
only  did  the  Sisters  expand  their  own  ranks,  but  they  also  supported  the 
founding  of  Korean  congregations.  With  the  aid  of  Father  John  Morris,  the 
Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  formed  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
the  first  Maryknoll  missionaries,  becoming  the  first  women’s  congregation 
comprised  entirely  of  native  Koreans.31 

Additionally,  Sisters  wrote  fictional  stories  for  The  Field  Afar  de¬ 
signed  to  urge  American  Catholic  women  to  consider  religious  vocations, 
especially  to  congregations  specializing  in  foreign  mission  work.  One  such 
story  titled,  “In  the  Hill  Country  of  Korea,”  narrates  the  experience  of 
Mary  Williams,  a  fictional  nurse  returning  to  the  United  States  after  com¬ 
pleting  volunteer  work  in  Asia.  Along  her  journey,  she  makes  a  visit  to  the 
Maryknoll  convent  where  her  former  schoolmate,  now  Sister  Marion, 
resides.  The  narrative  ends  with  Mary  informing  Sister  Marion  of  her 
decision  to  join  the  religious  community  of  Marie  Reparatrice  and  an 
acknowledgement  that  “before  [Christ’s]  tabernacle,  America  and  Korea 
would  be  always  united.”32  Romantic  depictions  of  Asian  missions  such  as 
this  one  maintained  a  wide  readership  and  advanced  American  society’s 
recognition  of  women’s  missionary  orders,  while  simultaneously  drawing 
interest  from  prospective  novices. 

Even  outside  the  context  of  religious  life,  the  devotion  of  Korean 
Catholic  women  to  spiritual  pursuits  was  astonishing  to  the  Maryknoll 
Sisters  and  Fathers  alike.  Less  than  two  years  after  their  arrival  in  Ko¬ 
rea,  the  Maryknoll  missionaries  felt  confident  that  native  women  would 
hold  an  exceptional  position  in  the  development  of  Korean  Catholicism. 

30  For  further  information  on  the  lives  of  Sister  Mary  Agneta  Chang  and  Sister  Mar¬ 
garet  Kim,  see  Robert  Martin  Lilly,  Mission  in  the  South:  A  Korea  Region  History,  1942- 
2002  (Maryknoll,  N.Y.:  The  Maryknoll  Society,  2002). 

31  Maryknoll  would  also  aid  the  Pallotine  Fathers  in  their  entry  to  Korea,  facilitate 
the  formation  of  women’s  religious  orders,  and  assist  with  the  creation  of  a  Korean  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  See  James  H.  Kroeger,  “Fourscore  and  More:  Maryknoll’s  Asian  Presence, 
1917-1997,”  in  Heralds  of  the  Gospel  in  Asia:  A  Study  of  the  History  and  Contribution  of 
Missionary  Societies  to  the  Local  Churches  of  Asia,  ed.  Sebastian  Karotemprel  (FABC  Office 
of  Evangelization,  Shillong,  1998),  59-60. 

32  “In  the  Hill  Country  of  Korea,”  A  Field  Afar  19  (1925):  215-17. 
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Likewise,  the  Sisters’  work  would  be  of  utmost  importance  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  these  women.  As  stated  by  Father  Byrne,  concerning  the  welcoming 
ceremony  for  Sisters  new  to  the  mission: 

.  .  .  nearly  all  of  the  women  attended  the  Mass  and  the  ceremony,  and 
received  Holy  Communion  with  special  prayers  for  the  Sisters  whose 
coming  to  Korea  will  mean  so  much  for  a  lot  of  Korean  women.  A  great 
task  lies  ahead  of  the  Maryknoll  Sisters,  and  a  difficult  one;  for  by  their 
influence,  through  schools  and  personal  contact,  they  must  influence 
the  women,  and  through  them  the  nation.33 


The  Maryknoll  Sisters  began  with  a  single  convent  school  operated 
in  conjunction  with  the  native  Sisters,  but  quickly  acquired  such  a  large 
student  body  that  the  founding  of  other  schools  became  necessary.  Unlike 
Protestant  missionary  ventures,  the  Maryknoll  mission  in  Korea  did  not 
emphasize  woman-specific  medical  care;  however,  the  presence  of  nursing 
Sisters  was  a  comfort  to  many  Korean  women  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  considered  visiting  a  mission  hospital.  Education— both  academic 
and  religious— became  the  most  prosperous  endeavor  for  the  Sisters  in 
the  1920s.  As  the  Maryknoll  congregation  and  the  entire  Korean  Catholic 
Church  continued  to  grow  rapidly,  all  subtypes  of  missionary  work  like¬ 
wise  flourished. 

Mother  Mary  Joseph  made  periodic  visits  to  Maryknoll’s  Korean  mis¬ 
sion  throughout  the  1920s,  each  time  finding  significant  progress  in  the 
development  of  both  spiritual  and  practical  aspects.  Regarding  her  first 
visit  in  1924,  she  reflects  upon  the  piety  of  Korean  Catholics,  particularly 
those  studying  to  be  priests,  feeling  “gratified  to  see  the  way  the  common 
life  is  observed  from  rising  into  the  Great  Silence,  in  this  new  mission.”34 
Feeling  that  the  school  was  off  to  a  “good  start”  and  recognizing  the 
capability  of  expanding  the  convent,  Mother  Mary  Joseph  perceived  the 
missionary  efforts  of  non-Catholic  Christian  groups  as  the  greatest  hurdle 
to  overcome.  As  Maryknoll  missionaries,  particularly  the  Sisters,  had  de¬ 
veloped  a  history  of  working  peacefully  alongside  Protestant  Bible  Wom¬ 
en  in  other  nations,  this  reality  was  singularly  problematic  to  the  Sisters’ 


33  Father  Patrick  Byrne,  “Father  Byrne’s  Narrative  on  His  Mission  Beginnings,”  A 
Field  Afar  19  (1925):  56. 

34  Mother  Mary  Joseph  Rogers,  “China,  Korea,  and  Home,”  in  The  Field  Afar  18 
(1924):  201-4. 
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vision  for  Korea:  “This  section  is  a  Protestant  stronghold  and  our  task 
becomes  doubly  difficult.  In  most  places  we  meet  Protestants  who  work 
honorably  and  are  sincere  and  fine,  but  here  we  have  the  ‘mud-sling¬ 
ing’  type  who  do  not  scruple  to  present  in  lantern  lectures  the  beautiful 
cathedral  of  Europe  as  the  Protestant  churches  of  America.”35 

From  Maryknoll’s  beginnings  in  Asian  missions,  the  organization’s  pri¬ 
mary  goals  of  ministry  have  consistently  been:  (l)  To  meet  the  physical  and 
spiritual  needs  of  the  common  people,  especially  the  poor;  (2)  To  establish 
autonomy  within  parishes,  allowing  missionaries  to  relinquish  control 
of  leadership  positions  and  encourage  indigenous  priests,  brothers,  and 
sisters  to  take  over  the  spiritual  formation  of  the  lay;  and  (3)  To  coop¬ 
erate  with  other  Christian  groups  present  in  the  mission  field  in  order 
to  better  promote  Christianization  of  foreign  nations.36  Meeting  oppo¬ 
sition  with  other  Christian  missionary  efforts  was  both  unexpected  and 
injurious  for  the  Maryknoll  mission,  and  this  tension  resulted  in  much 
confusion  among  Korean  women  who  had  initially  been  introduced  to 
Catholic  Christianity.  The  competition  which  began  to  form  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  in  the  1920s  would  remain  an 
issue  for  Maryknoll  far  into  the  future,  but  following  the  Korean  con¬ 
flict  the  Sisters’  attempts  at  ecumenical  cooperation  would  relax  the 
boundaries  between  denominations,  particularly  in  communication  with 
Protestant  women  missionaries.  This  would  provide  new  opportunities  for 
evangelical,  educational,  and  medical  ministries,  and  would  ultimately 
benefit  the  cause  of  Korean  women’s  participation  in  the  Christian  Church 
as  a  whole.37 


35  Rogers,  “China,  Korea,  and  Home,”  204. 

36  See  Kroeger,  “Fourscore  and  More”  and  Karotemprel,  Harolds  of  the  Gospel. 

37  Both  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict  would  contribute  to  a  shift  in  the  focus 
of  Asian  missions.  Though  a  degree  of  competition  between  Korean  Catholics  and  Korean 
Protestants  still  exists  within  today’s  church,  these  two  events  would  lead  to  a  decreased 
emphasis  upon  denominational  specifics  and  an  upsurge  in  concern  for  general  Christianiza¬ 
tion.  Among  Catholic  missionaries  to  Korea,  Vatican  II  would  also  play  a  significant  role  in 
the  reconception  of  missionary  paradigms.  For  information  on  the  Maryknoll  mission  to 
Korea  post-World  War  II.  See  Lilly,  Mission  in  the  South. 
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CONCLUSION 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity’s  presence  in  Korea, 
indigenous  women  gained  a  strong  sense  of  autonomy  as  a  result  of  their 
encounters  with  missionary  women.  At  a  Methodist  conference  around 
the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  one  woman  commented: 

I  just  sat  there  so  happy,  thanking  God  first  and  then  the  missionaries. 

For  a  Korean  woman  presided  over  the  meeting  like  a  Bishop.  Korean 
women  played  the  organ;  Korean  women  sang;  Korean  women  read  the 
Bible;  Korean  women  spoke  God’s  word.  I  thanked  God  again  and  again 
for  the  opportunities  He  is  giving  the  women  of  Korea.38 

These  feelings  of  affirmation  and  entitlement  were  common  among 
female  converts,  especially  those  who  had  the  opportunity  to  witness 
missionary  women  leading  large-scale  ministries.  However,  despite  this 
widespread  enthusiasm  during  the  first  forty-five  years  of  the  Korean 
Mission,  support  for  women  as  spiritual  leaders  has  since  experienced 
a  sharp  decline.  Only  in  the  past  twenty  years  has  the  Korean  Church 
witnessed  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  women-led  ministries,  and  even 
today  the  notion  of  female  pastoral  roles  creates  a  degree  of  unease 
among  many  Korean  women.39  The  same  can  be  stated  for  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  women  in  positions  of  academic  authority  at  church-sponsored 
institutions  or  of  females  serving  as  administrators  of  Christian 
hospitals.  Analyzing  the  current  situation  in  light  of  the  initial  period  of 
women’s  work  presents  the  missiologist  with  a  difficult  quandary:  how  did 
these  efforts  which  were  originally  intended  to  empower  Korean  women 
ultimately  come  to  facilitate  stringent  gender-related  missionary  roles? 

The  concept  of  “women’s  work  for  women”  first  operated  under 
the  following  precepts:  (1)  Asian  women  are  forced  into  isolation  by 
traditional  religions  such  as  Confucianism;  (2)  Western  women  are  the  most 
appropriate  witnesses  of  the  gospel  for  Asian  women  because  they  are 
able  to  break  through  this  isolation,  communicating  ideas  more  clear¬ 
ly  to  others  of  the  same  sex;  and  (3)  This  type  of  missionary  work  is  of 


38  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery,  The  King’s  Highway,  192. 

39  Young  Lee  Hertig,  “Without  a  Face:  The  Nineteenth-Century  Bible  Woman  and 
Twentieth-Century  Female  Jeondosa,”  in  Gospel  Bearers,  Gender  Barriers,  ed.  Dana  Robert 
(Maryknoll,  N.Y.:  Orbis  Books,  2002),  185-210. 
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utmost  importance  due  to  the  immense  population  of  Korean  women  and 
children  and  the  wide  variety  of  potential  contributions  that  could  be  made 
by  female  converts.40  In  other  words,  women  from  the  West  functioned 
under  a  gender-based  theoiy  of  missions  for  the  sake  of  promoting  Asian 
women’s  independence;  thus,  “Woman’s  Work  for  Woman”  was  conceived 
as  a  manner  of  expanding  options  rather  than  restricting  them. 

Several  Korean  and  Korean-American  feminist  theologians  have 
attempted  to  trace  the  interweaving  of  gendered  mission  (or  ministry) 
theory  from  a  Christian  perspective  and  traditional  gender  roles  from  the 
viewpoints  of  Confucianism,  Shamanism,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism.  Chung 
Hyun  Kyung  approaches  the  issue  from  the  angle  of  women’s  sorrow  as 
related  to  events  within  Korean  history.  Chung  argues  that  this  han— pro¬ 
found  sadness,  anger,  frustration,  and  antipathy  accumulated  over  a  long 
period— is  an  integral  part  of  Korean  identity  and  exceptionally  strong  in 
women.  In  order  for  women  to  achieve  full  liberation,  their  han  must  be 
released,  yet  the  patriarchal  norms  Korean  women  continue  to  face  to¬ 
day  worsen  rather  than  relieve  their  condition.41  For  this  reason,  female 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  Church  has  been  delineated  into  a  Chris¬ 
tian  manifestation  of  Confucian  gender  bias.  Young  Lee  Hertig  holds  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  Confucian  yin  and  yang  forces  as  central  to  the 
current  predicament  of  Korean  churchwomen,  and  that  the  promotion  of 
feministic  thinking  is  necessary  for  both  men  and  women.  Maintaining 
that  this  traditional  principle  can  be  reinterpreted  to  fit  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  male-female  complementarity,  Hertig  proposes  the  “Yinist 
Paradigm”  as  a  solution  for  making  feminist  concepts  accessible  to  Asian 
women.42  Operating  within  this  model  would  urge  women  to  consider 
taking  on  a  more  active  role  in  their  individual  churches,  and  would  also 
pave  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  women-led  ministries.  Others,  such  as 
Rebekah  Sangwha  Kim  Moon,  claim  that  the  answer  lies  in  a  re-visioning 

40  The  term  “Women’s  Work  for  Women”  appears  frequently  in  missionary  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  late  nineteenth-  and  early  twentieth-centuries.  A  number  of  missiologists  have 
studied  this  phenomenon  in  relation  to  Asian  and  African  women,  and  a  detailed  explanation 
can  be  found  in  Robert,  American  Women  in  Mission,  130-7,  411-18. 

41  Chung  Hyun  Kyung,  “‘Han-pu-ri’:  Doing  Theology  from  Korean  Women’s  Per¬ 
spective,”  Ecumenical  Review  40  (1988):  27-36. 

42  Young  Lee  Hertig,  “The  Asian-American  Alternative  to  Feminism:  A  Yinist  Para¬ 
digm,”  Missiology  26  (1998):  15-21. 
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of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  an  example  of  empowerment  rather  than  perpetual 
submissiveness.43 

Each  proposed  resolution  approaches  the  issue  of  women’s  agency  with 
its  own  distinctive  slant,  although  the  relevance  of  mission  history  to  Ko¬ 
rean  feminist  theology  surfaces  as  a  common  thread.  From  evidence  in 
missionary  documents  and  other  accounts  of  the  period,  it  is  clear  that 
the  labors  of  female  missionaries  during  the  period  1884-1929  provided 
inspiration,  opportunities,  and  hope  to  Korean  women  of  their  time.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  effects  of  women-centered  ministry  efforts  upon  early  Korean 
Church  growth  are  incontrovertible.  Approaching  Korean  mission  his¬ 
tory  with  a  revisionist  mindset  would  yield  great  benefit  to  the  cause  of 
women’s  ministerial  and  missionary  involvement  in  today’s  Church, 
facilitate  further  growth  of  individual  parishes,  and  also  enhance  existing 
Korean  theology.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  essential  that  this  initial  forty- 
five  years  of  women’s  missionary  activity  be  permanently  etched  into  the 
history  of  Christianity. 


43  Rebekah  Sangwha  Kim  Moon,  “Women,  Culture,  and  Religion:  A  Korean  Perspec¬ 
tive,”  in  Culture,  Women,  and  Theology  (Delhi:  ISPCK,  1994),  41-48. 
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Response  to  “Dimensions  of ‘Woman’s 

Work  for  Woman’” 

YUN-SOO  JOO 

I  greatly  appreciate  Sarah  Sparks  for  bringing  this  intriguing  subject  into 
our  discussion.  In  her  essay,  “Dimensions  of ‘Woman’s  Work  for  Woman,’” 
Sparks  argues  that  early  women  missionaries  to  Korea  significantly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  growth  of  Korean  Christianity  and  accomplished  a  remark¬ 
able  achievement  in  actualizing  Korean  women’s  autonomy  in  church  and 
society  as  well.  Attempting  to  demonstrate  this  contribution,  Sparks  dis¬ 
cusses  how  Protestant  and  Catholic  women  actively  partook  in  mission¬ 
ary  work  to  Korea  in  the  evangelical,  educational,  and  medical  fields  from 
1884  to  1929. 

According  to  Sparks,  however,  the  prevailing  affirmation  and  “support 
for  women  as  spiritual  leaders”  in  the  early  stages  of  Korean  Christianity 
has  declined  subsequently  (Sparks,  51).  In  her  conclusion,  Sparks  raises  the 
question  of  why  the  original  paradigm  of  empowering  women  in  the  church, 
established  by  the  early  female  missionaries,  has  succumbed  to  “stringent 
gender-related  missionary  roles”  in  the  current  Korean  church  system 
(Sparks,  51).  Regretting  that  women’s  initial  realization  of  autonomy  and 
equality  in  Korean  Christianity  has  diminished,  she  claims  that  the  eman¬ 
cipating  spirit  of  the  pioneering  women  missionaries  must  be  revived  in 
order  to  guide  the  current  Korean  churches.  Although  I  accept  that  the 
early  work  of  women  missionaries  played  a  significant  role  in  the  growth 
of  the  Korean  church,  I  disagree  with  Sparks’s  assumption  that  women’s 
mission  efforts  established  autonomy  and  leadership  roles  for  women 
to  any  significant  degree  in  the  early  period  of  Korean  missions.  While  I 
acknowledge  that  the  early  women  missionaries  inspired  Korean  women 
with  Christian  visions  of  freedom,  equality,  and  human  dignity,  in  my 
view,  female  autonomy,  equality,  and  spiritual  leadership  were  never 
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completely  achieved  in  the  androcentric  and  hierarchical  Korean 
church,  nor  were  they  in  America,  in  the  late  nineteenth-  and  early 
twentieth-centuries. 

By  critically  reexamining  the  impact  of  the  female  missionary  work 
within  women’s  sphere  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  employment  of 
Bible  Women  and  educational  missions,  I  will  attempt,  in  my  response, 
to  evaluate  both  the  beneficial  and  adverse  effects  of  the  early  women’s 
missionary  work  on  achieving  Korean  women’s  autonomy,  equality,  and 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  leadership.  First,  I  will  discuss  how  the 
endeavor  of  female  missionaries  to  attain  autonomy  and  leadership  both 
in  the  church  and  the  missionary  field  had  limits,  since  their  mindset  itself 
was  restricted  to  the  nineteenth-century  American  ideal  of  female  roles 
within  evangelical  work.1  Second,  I  will  reevaluate  what  impact  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  indigenous  Bible  Women  in  the  early  mission  had  upon  the 
achievement  of  equality  and  leadership  of  women  through  the  histoiy  of 
the  Korean  church.  Finally,  I  will  appraise  both  positive  and  negative  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  early  educational  mission  for  liberation  and  independence  of 
Korean  women  during  this  period. 

WOMEN’S  SPHERE  IN  NINETEENTH -CENTURY 

MISSIONARY  WORK 

Sparks  claims  that  the  Western  women  missionaries  “under  a  gender- 
based  theory  of  missions”  (Sparks,  52)  promoted  Asian  women’s  indepen¬ 
dence  and  autonomy  to  a  degree  in  which  “the  role  of  women  missionaries 
as  preachers”  was  “imperative”  to  the  spiritual  and  social  development  of 
the  Korean  church  (Sparks,  40).  In  her  analysis,  however,  Sparks  seems 
to  ignore  the  limits  of  the  early  missionaries’  work  in  elevating  wom¬ 
en’s  status  and  autonomy  in  Korea.  In  my  perspective,  the  early  female 


1  Wai  Ching  Wong,  “Engendering  Christian  Mission  in  Asia:  understanding  Wom¬ 
en’s  Works  in  the  History  of  Mission,”  AJWS  9  (2003):  38-66. 
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missionaries’  work  for  achievement  of  women’s  autonomy  and  equal  lead¬ 
ership  was  constrained  within  social  norms  of  their  own  time.2 

The  pioneering  work  of  women  missionaries  to  Korea  is  understood 
as  the  fruit  of  the  American  woman’s  missionary  movement.  In  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  female  missionaries  with  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  conducted  mission  work  centered  in  three  major  areas:  edu¬ 
cation,  medicine,  and  evangelism.  They  understood  missionary  work  in 
these  three  areas  as  the  “female”  mode  of  evangelism.3  Women  mission¬ 
aries’  work  “under  a  gender-based  theory  of  missions,”  in  Sparks  words, 
actually  implies  that  the  role  of  women  missionaries  was  restricted  to  the 
acceptable  female  sphere  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That  is,  their  work 
was  limited  to  traditional  occupations  of  women,  such  as  nursing,  teach¬ 
ing,  and  caring.  Women  missionaries  were  often  kept  from  taking  for¬ 
mal  clerical  roles  and  ecclesiastical  leadership  positions  in  the  mission 
field.4  Instead,  women  missionaries  partook  in  evangelistic  work  through 
indirect  and  personal  methods  in  the  context  of  their  medical  and 
educational  work. 

In  fact,  during  this  period,  the  Western  women  missionaries  readily 
accepted  a  subordinate  role  as  “helpmates”  for  their  male  colleagues.  Even 
though  women’s  participation  in  world  mission  was  generally  approved 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  women  missionaries  were  still  required  to 
keep  their  proper  place.  The  Report  of  the  Centenary  Conference  of  Prot¬ 
estant  Missions  in  1888  showed  this  widespread  view  by  stating: 

While  it  must  be  accepted  as  the  duty  of  single  ladies  to  be  helpful  in 
all  departments  of  the  work,  it  ought  to  be  expected  of  them  that  they 
will  carefully  abstain  from  any  interference  with  matters  not  special¬ 
ly  committed  to  their  hands.  Woman’s  work  in  the  foreign  field  must 
be  careful  to  recognize  the  headship  of  man  in  ordering  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  We  must  not  allow  the  major  vote  of  the  better 
sex,  nor  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  so  many  of  our  female  helpers, 
nor  even  the  exceptional  faculty  for  leadership  and  organization  which 
some  of  them  have  displayed  in  their  work,  to  discredit  the  natural  and 

2  Hyo-Jae  Yi,  “Christian  Mission  and  the  Liberation  of  Korean  Women,”  Interna¬ 
tional  Review  of  Mission  74  (1985):  101. 

3  Dana  Robert,  American  Women  in  Mission:  A  Social  History  of  Their  Thought 
and  Practice  (Macon,  Ga:  Mercer  University  Press,  1996),  160. 

4  Katherine  Hynnjoo  Lee  Ahn,  “Pioneer  American  Women  Missionaries”  (Ph.D. 
diss.,  Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  2004),  374. 
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predestined  headship  of  man  in  Missions,  as  well  as  in  the  Church  of 
God:  “Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve,”  and  “the  head  of  the  woman  is 
the  man.”  This  order  of  creation  has  not  been  changed  by  Redemption, 
and  we  must  conform  all  our  plans  and  policies  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
race  through  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  this  Divine  ordinance.5 

According  to  R.  Pierce  Beaver,  author  of  American  Protestant 
Women  in  World  Mission,  recognition  and  celebration  of  the  women’s 
missionary  movement  came  to  a  climax  at  the  Ecumenical  Mission¬ 
ary  Conference  in  New  York  in  1900.  However,  from  the  report  of  that 
conference,  Beaver  indicates  that  no  women  took  a  leadership  role.6 7  “There 
were  no  women  among  the  vice-presidents,  the  General  Committee,  or 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  Miss  Abbie  B.  Child  was  the  only  lady  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee;  but  women  were  on  many  committees 
and  predominated  in  those  on  such  things  as  ‘Free  Entertainment’  and 
‘Serving  Tea’!”? 

Even  though  various  agencies  supporting  women’s  participation  in 
mission  have  emerged  from  the  early  nineteenth  century,  once  these 
organizations  had  been  established,  men  frequently  deprived  them  of 
their  autonomy,  subordinating  the  organizations  to  the  general  boards, 
which  resulted  in  bringing  their  funding  and  administrative  power  under 
male  control.  We  can  find  numerous  incidences  in  nineteenth-century 
American  mission  history.  For  example,  ladies  in  the  Evangelical 
Association  held  a  Woman’s  Missionary  Convention  in  1883  and  pled  to 
organize  a  Woman’s  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The  General 
conference  gave  approval  for  it,  but  subjugated  it,  placing  the  Woman’s 
Missionary  Society  under  control  of  the  Mission  Board.8 

As  another  example,  in  1879  women  organized  the  Woman’s  Foreign 
Missionaiy  Society  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church.  These  women 
had  been  cooperating  with  the  Woman’s  Union  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  and  set  up  an  independent  organization.  Soon,  howev¬ 
er,  male  leaders  in  the  denomination  changed  the  constitution  and 

5  Report  of  the  Centenary  Conference  of  Protestant  Missions,  II  (1888),  167-8. 

6  R.  Pierce  Beaver,  American  Protestant  Women  in  World  Mission:  History  of  the 
First  Feminist  Movement  in  North  America  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1968),  114. 

7  Report  of  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference,  New  York,  I  (1900),  46. 

8  Beaver,  American  Protestant  Women,  105. 
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subordinated  the  Society  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  taking  away 
women’s  autonomy  in  administration  and  finance.  In  1884,  the  Society 
petitioned  the  General  Conference  for  continued  control  of  its  own  funds 
and  operational  freedom.  The  Board,  however,  deprived  it  of  allsueh  power 
by  imposing  the  “Rules  for  Governing  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.”  The  committee  of  women 
accepted  the  proposal  silently,  without  a  single  protest.9  Even  after  the 
female  missionaries  successfully  accomplished  their  missionary  work, 
women  missionary  spokespersons  were  kept  from  pulpit  and  platforms 
for  a  long  time.  When  Isabella  Thoburn,  a  missionary  to  India  and 
delegate  from  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  was  invited  to  a 
Sunday  service  at  a  Presbyterian  church,  “the  most  she  could  do  was  to 
sit  in  a  front  pew  and  answer  any  questions  that  might  be  raised  after  the 
service.”10  One  of  the  oldest  churches  in  America  still  prevented  women 
from  speaking  in  the  front  of  its  general  assembly  into  the  1930s.* 11 

The  early  women  missionaries  in  Korea  experienced  similar  obstacles 
and  opposition  by  male  missionaries.  In  his  letter  to  Secretary  Ellinwood 
in  1899,  J.  Hunter  Wells,  a  missionary  in  Pyengyang,  Korea,  wrote,  “I 
have  my  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  and  usefulness  of  the  itineration  of 
our  single  ladies,  because  partly  there  are  so  many  proper  spheres  of 
influence  open  to  them.  .  .  .”12  Moreover,  according  to  Katherine  Hyon- 
joo  Lee  Ahn,  so-called  feminist  statements,  such  as  petitions  demanding 
“equal  opportunities  or  voting  rights  for  women,”  rarely  appeared  in  the 
writings  of  the  pioneer  missionary  women  to  Korea.13  Whereas  the  early 
women  missionaries  to  Korea,  like  their  male  counterparts,  had  ardent 
faith  and  a  sincere  sense  of  divine  call  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  seemed 
they  did  not  promote  radical  egalitarian  reform  for  women’s  spiritu¬ 
al  leadership  and  equal  treatment  in  the  church.  Thus,  Ruth  A.  Tucker 
and  Walter  L.  Liefeld  criticized  a  perspective  which  regards  the  labor  of 

9  Beaver,  American  Protestant  Women,  105-6. 

10  Beaver,  American  Protestant  Women,  107. 

11  Beaver,  American  Protestant  Women,  107. 

12  J.  Hunter  Wells  to  Ellinwood,  Pyengyang,  Korea,  15  December  1899,  in  Letters  of 
Samuel  Austin  Moffett  by  E.F.  Moffett,  185.  Quoted  in  Katherine  Hyunjoo  Lee  Ahn,  “Pioneer 
American  Women  Missionaries,”  282. 

13  Katherine  Hyunjoo  Lee  Ahn,  “Pioneer  American  Women  Missionaries,”  86. 
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American  female  missionaries  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  being  pro¬ 
voked  by  rigorous  feminist  motivation:  “From  their  private  correspon¬ 
dence  and  published  articles,  it  would  seem  that  the  vast  majority  of 
women  missionaries  were  motivated  by  a  deep  sense  of  commitment  to 
God  far  more  than  by  any  desire  to  attain  personal  recognition  or  power.14 
Although  the  early  American  missionary  women  to  Korea  could  challenge 
the  Korean  women’s  narrow  consciousness  about  the  female  role  and  their 
secluded  lifestyle,  their  work  could  not  reach  to  the  communal  level  of 
socio-religious  practices  of  female  leadership  or  independence,  since  the 
American  female  missionaries  themselves  were  constrained  in  a  boundary 
imposed  on  the  nineteenth-century  women. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  BIBLE  WOMEN 

Sparks  views  Protestant  Bible  Women  as  “the  first  major  female 
participants”  (Sparks,  38)  in  Christian  mission  to  Korea  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  contributors  to  establish  women’s  spiritual  leadership  in  the 
Korean  church  by  leading  “scripture  studies,”  “prayer  services,”  and  “small 
group[s]  of  women  Christians,”  particularly  in  the  nationwide  revival  be¬ 
ginning  in  1903  (Sparks,  38,  40).  I  agree  that  the  fervent  faith  of  the  Bible 
Women  and  their  evangelical  zeal  played  a  significant  role  in  growth  of  the 
number  of  Christians  and  the  expansion  of  the  Church  in  Korea.  However, 
whether  the  employment  of  the  indigenous  Bible  Women  contributed  to 
promote  women’s  spiritual  leadership  in  the  Korean  church  is  dubious, 
since  a  lack  of  doctrinal  and  theological  understanding  among  the  early 
Bible  Women  offered  the  male  Christians  an  excuse  to  justify  the  mar¬ 
ginalization  of  women  from  leadership  positions  throughout  the  history 
of  the  Korean  church.  From  this  tradition,  even  after  receiving  a  formal 
education  in  theology,  women  were  continuously  regarded  as  volunteers 
or  helpmates,  at  best,  without  relevant  compensation.  From  the  time  of 
the  early  Bible  Women,  religious  institutions  have  abused  woman’s  dedi¬ 
cation  and  have  unfairly  demanded  their  sacrifice.  Sparks  argues  that  the 
Bible  Women  could  take  a  crucial  role  in  mission  especially  because  “Bible 

14  Ruth  A.  Tucker  and  Walter  L.  Liefeld,  Daughters  of  the  church:  Women  and  Min¬ 
istry  from  New  Testament  Times  to  the  Present  (Grand  Rapids:  Academic  Books,  1987), 
303. 
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Women  were  able  to  relay  the  message  to  Confucian  wives  with  particular 
ease”  since  the  Bible  Women  were  aware  of  a  Confucian  woman’s  pros¬ 
pects  of  eternal  life  (Sparks,  39-40).  According  to  Sparks,  “Bible  Women 
explained  Christianity  to  their  hostesses  as  an  equal  means  of  salvation  for 
all”  (Sparks,  40).  Despite  the  merits  of  this  view,  we  should  be  aware  of  its 
potential  dangers. 

In  the  early  mission,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  educated  Kore¬ 
an,  female  Christians  with  English  skills.  Due  to  the  lack  of  the  ability  to 
speak  Korean  on  the  part  of  foreign  missionaries,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  train¬ 
ing  among  the  Bible  Women,  the  Bible  Women’s  understanding  of  the 
Gospel  was  extremely  limited.  In  October  1895,  in  a  meeting  of  mission¬ 
aries,  Mrs.  Appenzeller  urged  the  foreign  missionaries  to  master  the  Ko¬ 
rean  language,  since  “if  they  [missionaries]  went  along  with  a  ‘raw  hea¬ 
then’  [the  early  Bible  Women]  who  had  only  two  or  three  months  of  les¬ 
sons  on  the  Christian  religion  and  let  her  speak  as  she  pleased,  Korean 
women  would  not  understand  whether  the  missionaries  were  preaching 
about  Christianity  or  Buddhism.”15  In  fact,  what  the  Bible  Women  learned 
were  simple  explanations  of  sin,  baptism,  and  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  was  a  common  phenomenon  among  the  early  Bible  Women  in  the 
nineteenth  century:  “Sometimes  the  training  consisted  in  teaching  a  few 
Scripture  verses  and  hymns.”16  They  were  ignorant  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  theology.  Indicating  ambiguous  and  unprofessional  teaching  of  the 
early  Bible  Women,  the  male  Christians  kept  women  separate  from  and 
subordinate  to  men  in  terms  of  status  and  role  in  church  hierarchy.17 

In  the  1900s,  through  educational  institutions  such  as  “Pyeng  Yang  Sem¬ 
inary  for  Women”  and  “Woman’s  Bible  Institute,”  the  quality  of  the  Bible 
Women  was  notably  improved.  However,  even  after  Christian  women  were 
qualified  through  systematic  theological  education,  their  work  remained 
undervalued  and  underpaid.  According  to  the  record  of  missionaries, 

15  Hyo-Chae  Lee,  “Protestant  Missionary  Work  and  Enlightment  of  Korean  Wom¬ 
en,”  Korean  Journal  (1977):  47. 

16  Carolyn  De  Swarte  Gifford,  ed.,  Women  in  American  Protestant  Religion  1800- 
1930:  A  Thirty-Six  Volume  Reprint  Collection  Demonstrating  the  Breadth  and  Diversity  of 
the  Roles  Played  by  Women  in  American  Religion  (New  York:  Garland  Publishing,  1987), 
114. 

17  Hyo-Chae  Lee,  “Protestant  Missionary  Work  and  Enlightment  of  Korean  Wom¬ 
en,”  45-6. 
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.  .  those  Bible  Women  would  go  through  everything  to  take  the  ‘Jesus 
doctrine’  into  heathen  homes _ Encouraged  as  they  were  by  the  mission¬ 

aries  and  native  pastors,  they  were  doing  a  great  work  at  immense  cost  to 
themselves,  and  without  fee  or  reward.”18  In  the  nationwide  revival  move¬ 
ment  in  Korea  in  the  early  1900s,  the  Bible  Women’s  role  dramatically 
expanded  to  fill  that  of  the  clergy.19  However,  they  were  never  in  decision¬ 
making  or  leadership  positions  of  the  whole  church.  No  matter  what  they 
did— proclaim  the  gospel,  teach,  preach,  or  lead  prayer  services— due  to  a 
lack  of  human  resources  caused  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Korean  church, 
both  the  positions  that  Bible  Women  obtained  and  the  treatment  they  re¬ 
ceived  in  their  churches  were  low.  The  fact  that  preaching  became  an  ac¬ 
cepted  function  of  Protestant  women  missionaries,  in  order  to  compensate 
“for  the  shortage  of  preachers  and  catechists”  (Sparks,  41),  does  not  war¬ 
rant  that  the  church  had  affirmed  the  spiritual  leadership  of  women  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  It  was  only  in  1994  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea 
finally  approved  the  ordination  of  women,  more  than  60  years  after  the 
call  for  the  ordination  of  women  was  first  issued  in  1933. 

The  Bible  Women  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  institutional  hier¬ 
archy  of  the  church.  Their  unpaid  voluntary  work  assisted  in  main¬ 
taining  low  costs  for  the  missions;  thus,  the  general  church  boards 
encouraged  it.  They  were  expected  to  serve  sacrificially.  Actually, 
this  principle  was  applied  to  all  women  missionaries  in  both  Ko¬ 
rea  and  America.  Women  missionaries  in  nineteenth-century  Amer¬ 
ica  were  paid  by  mere  subsistence  salaries  and  requested  to  remain 
single  during  their  missionary  service,  in  order  to  maintain  the  low  cost  of 
administration  and  maintenance  of  their  mission  work.20  From  the  1920s, 
full-time  women  missionaries  were  officially  sent  from  Korea  to  various 
regions.  However,  most  women  missionaries  underwent  suffering  due 
to  the  severe  lack  of  financial  and  systematic  support  by  Christian  insti¬ 
tutions.  Most  of  early  Korean  women  missionaries  had  to  suddenly  quit 
their  work,  because  of  health  problems  caused  by  extreme  poverty  and 

18  Jenne  Flower-Willing  and  Mrs.  George  Herber  Jones,  The  Lure  of  Korea  (Boston: 
Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1920),  15. 

19  Hyo-Chae  Lee,  “Protestant  Missionary  Work  and  Enlightment  of  Korean  Wom¬ 
en,”  46. 

20  Beaver,  American  Protestant  Women ,  181. 
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persistent  distress  in  mission  field.21  Without  proper  recognition  of 
authority  in  their  work  and  adequate  compensation,  the  abusive 
patriarchal  system  of  the  church  reinforced  the  subjugation  of  women 
with  the  ideology  of  submission  and  sacrifice  from  the  time  of  the  early 
Bible  Women. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

Sparks  asserts  that  the  early  Christian  schools  women  missionaries 
established  improved  the  lives  of  Korean  women.  However,  the  relation 
between  the  missionary  work  and  its  consequence  for  women’s  liberation 
in  the  nineteenth  century  is  more  complex  than  it  appears.  The  early  mis¬ 
sionary  activities  for  women  were  based  on  a  mixture  of  the  patriarchal 
value  of  the  Christian  tradition  and  the  modern  ideal  of  autonomy  and 
equality.22  Their  teachings  conveyed  double  messages:  that  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  supported  the  independence  and  intellectual  development  of 
woman  just  as  for  men;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  re-domesticated  the 
educated  women  to  the  Confucian-patriarchal  family  system,  reinforc¬ 
ing  the  ideology  of  submission  and  sacrifice.  The  consequences  of  their 
ambiguous  message  were  as  oppressive  as  they  were  emancipatory. 

To  clarify  what  I  perceive  to  be  “double  messages,”  the  feminist  inten¬ 
tion  to  liberate  women  from  gender  hierarchy  and  inequality  was  not  a 
major  purpose  of  the  nineteenth-century  American  women  missionaries  to 
Korea.  For  the  early  women  missionaries,  the  primary  goal  of  female 
education  was  to  make  the  students  model  Christian  housewives.  In  fact, 
“the  same  level  of  collegiate  education  [for  women]  as  men,”  (Sparks, 
42)  as  Sparks  states  when  addressing  the  assertions  of  Isabella  Thoburn, 
was  never  realized  in  nineteenth-century  Korea.  Even  at  Ewha  Wom¬ 
en’s  University,  the  highest  educational  institution  available  for  women 
during  that  time,  educational  goals  and  curriculums  differed  significantly 
from  those  of  men’s  colleges.  The  purpose  of  the  institution,  Ewha, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Gilmore  in  1888  was  “to  develop  them  in  such  ways  as  to 

21  Bo  Kyoung  Park,  “Early  Korean  Presbyterian  Women  Missionaries’  Works  and 
their  Missiological  Significance:  1908-1942,”  Mission  and  Theology  (2007):  19. 

22  Ityaeweol  Choi,  “An  American  Concubine  in  Old  Korea,”  Frontiers  25  (2004): 
143-4- 
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make  them  model  housewives  under  the  condition  in  which  they  must 
pass  their  lives. . .  .”23 

Women  missionaries  leading  the  Christian  schools  for  girls 
emphasized  that  their  goal  of  education  was  to  help  the  students  fulfill 
Korean  women’s  traditional  domestic  roles.  In  1892,  Louise  Rothweiler,  a 
Methodist  teacher,  posed  an  answer  to  the  question,  “How  can  we  best  do 
this,  or:  What  shall  we  teach  in  our  Girls’  School?”  as  follows: 

Whatever  may  be  the  private  opinion  concerning  women’s  sphere  and 
proper  occupation  we  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  act  under  the  sup¬ 
position  that  in  Korea  domestic  life  is  her  sphere  and  her  destiny.  What¬ 
ever  else  we  may  want  our  girls  to  do  or  be,  it  must  all  be  secondary  to 
this  first  calling.  .  .  .  They  must  learn  to  prepare  food,  cut,  make  and 
repair  their  clothing,  keep  themselves  and  their  rooms  neat. . .  .24 

The  Presbyterian  girls’  schools  demonstrated  a  curriculum  correspond¬ 
ing  to  a  similar  goal.  In  1893,  Susan  Doty,  a  missionary  teacher,  explained 
their  instructions  as  “.  .  .  a  combination  of  work,  sewing,  study,  and  play 
.  .  .  Their  work  has  constituted  the  combing  of  their  hair,  preparation  of 
dining  room  work,  keeping  of  their  rooms,  etc.”25  In  1905,  Miss  M.  B. 
Berret,  the  principal  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  School  for  girls, 
reported,  “The  girls  have  done  their  reciting  one-half  the  day;  worked  the 
other  half,  and  studied  in  the  evening.  Besides  doing  all  their  own  house¬ 
work,  they  have  done  sewing,  knitting,  etc.,  on  orders.”26  The  education 
for  girls  was  centered  on  domestic  arts  and  skills,  based  on  the  traditional 
gender  ideology,  although  their  curriculum  was  gradually  expanded  to  the 
various  subjects. 

The  early  missionaries’  expectation  for  the  female  students  was  clear¬ 
ly  distinguished  from  that  for  the  boys.  According  to  the  report  by  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in  1892,  they 
expected  the  girls  in  their  schools  to  become  “a  charming  little  community 

23  Quoted  in  L.  George  Paik,  The  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Korea  1832-1910 
(Pyeng  Yang,  Korea:  Union  Christian  College  Press,  1929),  H9- 

24  Quoted  in  Martha  Huntley,  Caring,  Growing,  Changing:  A  History  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Mission  in  Korea  (New  York:  Freidnship  Press,  1984),  84. 

25  Susan  Doty,  “Girls’  School  Report,  1893,”  Korean  Reports,  Korea  Letters  and 
Correspondence,  Records  of  the  PCUSA:  Quoted  in  Katherine  Hyunjoo  Lee  Ahn,  "Pioneer 
American  Women  Missionaries,”  365. 

26  Quoted  in  Paik,  The  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Korea  1832-1910,  301. 
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of  the  future  wives  of  the  young  men,”  whereas  they  hoped  their  boys  to  be 

“the  pastors  and  the  educators  ...  of  a  future  generation  of  this  land - ”27 

Although  the  independent  and  non-secluded  life  in  the  school  itself 
had  a  revolutionary  impact  on  the  women  students,  the  missionar¬ 
ies’  conservative  goal  of  education  continuously  prohibited  the  women 
from  active  participation  in  public  and  social  activities.  Moreover,  the 
early  missionaries’  motivation  for  mission  work  was  largely  designed 
for  evangelical  purposes.  Mr.  Gilmore  states  one  of  the  main  goals  of 
Ewha  as  “to  make  them  missionaries  of  the  Cross  among  their  relatives 
and  association.”28  The  most  important  purpose  of  education  for  the 
missionaries  was  to  nurture  the  female  students  as  an  evangelistic  force  to 
convert  their  family  and  relatives.  Ironically,  the  Christian  women  at  that 
time  generally  experienced  horrible  persecution  from  their  husbands  and 
family.  However,  they  were  encouraged  by  the  missionaries  to  tolerate 
that  ordeal  as  a  solider  of  Christ.29 

One  record  demonstrates  this  vividly.  One  day  a  young  Christian 
woman,  who  was  severely  beaten  by  her  husband  and  labored  intensely 
to  earn  a  livelihood  for  her  parents-in-law,  counseled  with  Mrs.  Scranton, 
a  principal  at  Ewha.  The  young  woman  wanted  to  leave  her  home,  but 
she  was  advised  to  endure  more.  Later  she  visited  the  missionary  again 
and  again,  appealing  that  it  was  no  longer  bearable.  However,  each  time, 
she  was  advised  to  go  back  home.  Eventually  she  was  completely  prohib¬ 
ited  from  attending  church.  Instead,  she  was  taken  to  the  Buddhist  temple 
by  her  parents-in-law.30  Mrs.  Scranton  hoped  the  Korean  women  would 
impress  and  convert  their  family  to  Christianity  by  enduring  adversity 
and  suffering.  However,  despite  women’s  sacrifices,  it  is  doubtful  how 
influential  a  woman  could  be  to  her  family  members  at  that  time.  Hyo- 
Chae  Lee,  a  professor  of  Ewha  Woman’s  University,  wrote,  “Whereas  there 
are  many  examples  in  records  written  by  women  missionaries  that  male 

27  “Report  of  Educational  Committee,”  21  January  1893,  Korean  Reports,  Korea  Let¬ 
ters  and  Correspondence,  Records  of  the  PCUSA:  Quoted  in  Katherine  Hyunjoo  Lee  Ahn, 
“Pioneer  American  Women  Missionaries,”  364. 

28  Quoted  in  Paik,  The  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Korea  1832-1910, 119. 

29  Hyo-Chae  Lee,  “Protestant  Missionary  Work  and  Enlightment  of  Korean  Wom¬ 
en,”  44-5- 

30  Lee,  “Protestant  Missionary  Work,”  45. 
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Christians  led  their  families  to  the  church,  there  are  almost  no  records  on 
cases  of  conversion  of  their  family  members  to  Christianity  by  women.”31 
The  passive  model  of  women’s  role  and  strategic  re-domestication 
continued  to  perpetuate  the  Korean  women’s  submission  to  religious 
patriarchy.  It  was  a  process  of  “negotiating  patriarchy”  rather  than  of 
overcoming  patriarchy  for  women’s  autonomy.32 

CONCLUSION 

I  appreciate  Sparks’s  work  to  uncover  the  significant  contribution  of  the 
female  missionaries,  which  often  has  been  unacknowledged.  Discussing 
the  impact  of  women  missionaries  upon  the  formation  of  the  Church  in 
South  Korea,  Sparks  asserts  that  “support  for  women  as  spiritual  lead¬ 
ers”  was  firmly  established  “during  the  first  forty-five  years  of  the  Korean 
Mission,”  whereas  it  has  experienced  “a  sharp  decline”  later  in  his¬ 
tory  (Sparks,  51).  She  finds  a  possibility  for  “a  resurgence  of  interest  in 
women-led  ministries”  for  the  current  and  future  Korean  Church  from  the 
tradition  of  this  early  female  missionary  work  (Sparks,  51). 

I  agree  that  female  missionaries  contributed  to  transform  the  lives  of 
Korean  women  at  that  time.  Participation  in  worship  and  Bible  study 
opened  a  new  horizon  for  Korean  women  beyond  home.33  Moreover, 
modernization  of  Korean  women  cannot  be  conceived  separately  from 
the  early  Christian  Mission  schools.  However,  none  of  this  requires 
either  that  the  endeavor  of  the  early  female  missionaries  actually  intend¬ 
ed  women’s  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  leadership,  or  that  they  abolished 
discrimination  and  subordination  of  women  in  the  church  during  the 
period  1884-1929. 

Women’s  participation  in  ministry  has  been  continuously  moni¬ 
tored  and  active  expansion  of  women  missionaries’  work  has  often  been 
detained  and  impeded  by  male  authorities  reluctant  to  share  their  leader¬ 
ship  and  power  with  women  in  both  Korea  and  America.  I  have  argued 
that  female  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  leadership  alongside  women’s 

31  Lee,  “Protestant  Missionary  Work,”  46. 

32  Kelly  H.  Chong,  “Negotiating  Patriarchy:  South  Korean  Evangelical  Women  and 
the  Politics  of  Gender,”  Gender  and  Society  20  (2006):  697-724. 

33  Mija  Sa,  “Women  in  the  Korean  Church,”  Reformed  World  45  (1995)- 
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autonomy  was  never  fully  affirmed  in  the  Korean  church  in  the  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  century.  Through  this  response,  I  have  critically  reex¬ 
amined  female  missionary  work  within  the  boundaries  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  American  idea  of  the  women’s  sphere,  the  impact  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Bible  Women,  and  the  effect  of  the  early  educational  mission 
based  on  gender  ideology.  In  order  to  evaluate  women’s  work  for  women 
accurately  in  the  early  Korean  mission  context,  I  suggest,  not  only  the  pos¬ 
itive  effects  but  also  the  negative  effects  must  be  considered.34 


34  Hyo-Chae  Lee,  “Protestant  Missionary  Work  and  Enlightenment  of  Korean  Wom¬ 
en,”  33-50. 
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Should  I  Stay  or  Should  I  Go? 
Trinitarian  Virtues  for  Frustrated 
Roman  Catholic  Women 

ELIZABETH  LEE 

The  words  of  one  of  U2’s  most  famous  songs  may  well  describe  the  attitude 
of  many  Roman  Catholics  towards  their  church:  “I  can’t  live  with  or  with¬ 
out  you.”1  Among  American  religious  groups,  Catholics  are  the  most  likely 
to  leave  their  church,2  and  there  are  many  others  who  remain  Catholic  in 
name  only  or  who  find  themselves  moving  ever  closer  to  the  margins  of 
the  church,  feeling  less  and  less  at  home  but  not  quite  ready  to  leave.  The 
reasons  for  leaving  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are,  we  could  say,  legion: 
widespread  sexual  abuse  and  cover-ups,  a  ban  on  women’s  ordination,  out¬ 
dated  sexual  ethics,  hierarchical  structures  and  teachings  that  seem  to  be 
increasingly  out  of  step  with  the  laity,  and  so  on.  But  the  Catholic  Church, 
despite  its  obvious  shortcomings,  also  offers  compelling  reasons  to  stay: 
vibrant  and  welcoming  parish  communities,  inspiring  social  teachings,  a 
sacramental  worldview,  a  rich  diversity  of  charisms  and  worship  styles,  and 
the  Popemobile.  Many  Catholics  eventually  find  themselves  in  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  position  of  wanting  both  to  leave  the  church  and  to  stay.  Among 
these  are  many  Catholic  feminists,  for  whom  the  patriarchal  structures  and 
teachings  are  an  affront  to  their  sensibilities,  yet  who  still  feel  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  better  aspects  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

In  this  paper  I  will  not  rehearse  feminist  critiques  of  the  church, 
nor  will  I  attempt  to  explain  why  people  leave  or  why  they  stay.  What  I 
hope  to  do  instead  is  offer  some  reflections  for  those  people,  especially 

1  U2,  “With  or  Without  You,”  written  by  U2,  on  “The  Joshua  Tree,”  1987. 

2  The  Pew  Forum  of  Religion  and  Public  Life,  Religious  Landscape  Survey  (2007), 
http://religions.pewforum.org/reports.  The  survey  reports  that  while  1  in  3  Americans  is 
born  Catholic,  only  1  in  4  Americans  describes  him/herself  as  Catholic.  This  number  would 
be  even  more  pronounced  if  not  for  the  offsetting  impact  of  immigration. 
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women,  who  find  themselves  in  a  state  of  “sustained  ambivalence”3  about 
the  Catholic  Church— for  those  who  cannot  live  with  or  without  it.  I  will 
begin  these  reflections,  in  a  perhaps  unexpected  way,  by  examining  im¬ 
ages  of  the  Trinity  offered  by  three  feminist  theologians.  Why  begin  with 
images  of  God?  As  James  Gustafson  explains,  “religious  symbols  and  theo¬ 
logical  concepts  are  used  to  interpret  the  significance  of  other  persons,  of 
events,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  action  is  possible  and  required.”4 
Religious  imagery  shapes  our  worldviews  and  our  self-understandings 
in  profound  and  often  subtle  ways.  One  major  task  of  theological  ethics 
is  to  point  out  the  implications  of  religious  imagery  and  rituals  for  our 
moral  lives,  to  show  how  our  experiences  of  God  shape  the  kinds  of 
people  we  want  to  become.  Since  Christians  believe  that  humans  are 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  the  symbols  we  use  for  God  say  something 
about  how  we  understand  who  we  are  and  who  we  ought  to  become.  How 
do  certain  interpretations  of  the  Trinity  affect  how  we  understand  ourselves 
and  the  kinds  of  relationships  we  ought  to  cultivate?  What  virtues  might 
trinitarian  theology  promote?  How  can  these  virtues  help  Roman  Catholic 
women  navigate  their  place  in  (or  out  of)  the  church?  It  is  these  questions 
I  hope  to  begin  to  answer  in  the  present  paper. 

I  will  proceed  by  providing  brief  overviews  of  the  trinitarian  thought  of 
Elizabeth  Johnson,  Catherine  Keller,  and  Karen  Baker-Fletcher,  followed 
by  a  two-step  process  of  drawing  out  some  anthropological  implications  in 
each  and  suggesting  one  virtue  that  humans  ought  to  embody  if  we  want 
to  more  fully  image  that  particular  interpretation  of  God.  I  will  then  ex¬ 
plore  how  the  three  virtues  I  enumerate  may  guide  Catholic  women  as  they 
think  through  their  relationship  with  the  church.  It  should  be  noted  that, 
because  of  the  richness  of  the  symbols,  the  virtue  I  connect  with  each  of 
these  trinitarian  images  represents  only  one  possibility  among  many. 

We  begin  with  Elizabeth  Johnson,  who  names  in  female  terms  the  God 
who  “enlivens,  suffers  with,  sustains,  and  enfolds  the  universe.”5  She  is  not 


3  Mary  Henold,  Catholic  and  Feminist  (Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.:  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press,  2008),  6. 

4  James  Gustafson,  Can  Ethics  be  Christian?  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1975),  118. 

5  Elizabeth  Johnson,  She  Who  Is:  The  Mystery  of  God  in  Feminist  Theological  Dis¬ 
course  (New  York:  Crossroad,  1994),  13. 
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satisfied  with  attempts  to  describe  a  few  feminine  characteristics  in  a 
generally  masculine  God,  to  pose  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  “female”  member 
of  the  Trinity,  nor  to  switch  paradigms  to  an  earth-goddess.  Instead,  John¬ 
son  offers  an  understanding  of  the  Trinity  as  mother,  wisdom,  and  spirit— 
She  Who  Is— as  a  fully  female  alternative  to  the  dominant  male  model.  The 
traditional  formulation— Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit— she  argues,  has 
become  literalized  and  too  closely  associates  God  with  maleness;  this 
symbol  excludes  women  from  claiming  full  ownership  of  their  identity  as 
imago  Dei.  Johnson’s  symbol  of  She  Who  Is  aims  to  recover  the  dignity  of 
women  as  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

Johnson  begins  with  Spirit-Sophia,  who  is  God’s  personal  engagement 
with  and  empowering  presence  in  the  world.  Spirit-Sophia  is  everywhere, 
always  drawing  near  and  passing  by,  providing  a  healing  and  encouraging 
presence  in  a  conflictual  world. 

Next  comes  Jesus-Sophia,  whose  humiliating  death  on  a  cross  over¬ 
turns  patriarchal  understandings  of  masculinity.  Johnson  notes  that  Jesus’ 
maleness  belongs  to  his  historical  identity— that  is,  to  his  human  identity, 
and  not  to  his  divine  one.  Jesus’  maleness  is  an  accidental  characteristic 
and  is  not  essential  to  his  “redeeming  christic  identity.”6  The  misplacement 
of  Jesus’  maleness  into  his  divine  redemptive  function  excludes  women 
from  full  participation  in  the  church  and  the  imago  Dei  simply  because 
the  physical  make  up  of  their  bodies  is  not  like  Jesus’.  What  Jesus-Sophia 
represents  is  not  exclusion  or  domination  or  maleness,  but  “otherness  that 
freely  draws  near,  bringing  new  life,  sustaining  all  loves.”7 

Finally,  Johnson  turns  to  Mother-Sophia,  the  creative,  life-giving 
force  of  all  that  exists.  The  metaphor  of  mother,  she  argues,  is  associated 
with  our  early  experiences  of  comfort,  play,  discovery,  nurture,  love,  and 
security.  The  metaphor  of  mother  also  suggests  a  close  relationship 
between  God  and  the  world,  as  if  we  are  all  enfolded  in  Her  womb.  Whereas 
the  image  of  “Father”  has  become  literalized  and  can  serve  to  perpetuate 
patriarchy,  Johnson  argues,  the  image  of  God  as  Mother  opens  up  fresh 
ways  of  understanding  God’s  compassionate,  creative  power. 


6 

7 


Johnson,  She  Who  Is,  151. 
Johnson,  She  Who  Is,  169. 
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So  here  we  have  Johnson’s  Spirit-Sophia,  Jesus-Sophia,  and  Mother- 
Sophia— She  Who  Is— as  a  feminine  symbol  of  God  that  allows  women 
full  participation  in  the  imago  Dei.  For  Johnson,  only  when  women  have 
found  an  image  of  God  such  as  this,  to  which  they  can  relate  and  in  which 
they  can  see  themselves,  will  they  be  able  to  truly  flourish. 

What  can  Johnson’s  trinitarian  theology  tell  us  about  ourselves?  In  her 
own  words,  “only  a  community  of  equals  related  in  profound  mutuality, 
only  a  community  pouring  itself  out  for  justice,  peace,  and  the  integrity 
of  creation,  corresponds  to  the  triune  symbol.”8  Her  mothering,  nurtur¬ 
ing,  ever-present  God  reminds  us  that  we  have  come  forth  from  God  and 
that  we  daily  depend  on  God’s  grace  and  compassion.  That  She  Who  Is 
birthed  the  whole  universe  reminds  us  of  our  kinship  with  the  earth  and 
all  of  its  creatures;  we  owe  respect  not  only  to  each  other,  but  also  to  every 
other  created  thing,  born  as  we  are  of  the  same  God.  Finally,  her  symbol  of 
She  Who  Is  reminds  us  that  all  of  us— male  and  female— are  equal  in  our 
dignity  as  creatures  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

Johnson’s  image  of  She  Who  Is  encourages  in  us  the  virtue  of  self¬ 
esteem.  By  recovering  feminine  interpretations  of  God,  Johnson  empha¬ 
sizes  that  fact  that  women— not  just  men— are  created  in  the  image  of  God. 
Because,  for  Johnson,  the  symbol  of  God  serves  as  the  ultimate 
reference  point  for  how  we  understand  the  world  and  ourselves,  a  fully 
feminine  symbol  encourages  women  to  see  in  themselves  the  image  of 
God.9  Johnson’s  symbol  of  God  invites  women  to  consciously  practice  the 
virtue  of  self-esteem— to  work  on  re-shaping  a  more  positive  self-image;  to 
know  that  we  are  whole  and  good  and  lovable;  to  know  that  through  care 
and  compassion  we  have  the  power  to  bring  about  a  more  just  society;  to 
cultivate  a  constant  awareness  of  our  likeness  to  God. 

Another  trinitarian  voice  in  feminist  theology  is  Catherine  Keller.  In 
her  essay,  “Burning  Tongues:  A  Feminist  Trinitarian  Epistemology,” 
Keller  explores  how  our  understanding  of  each  person  of  the  Trinity  can 
affect  our  ways  of  knowing.  She  argues  that  the  first  person,  traditionally 
designated  “Father,”  was  not  intended  to  suggest  a  literally  male  God. 
Rather,  the  term  suggests  the  fact  that  God  is  not  an  object  but  a  person, 

8  Elizabeth  Johnson,  “Trinity:  To  Let  the  Symbol  Sing  Again,”  ThTo  54  (1997):  311. 

9  Johnson,  She  Who  Is,  4. 
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that  is,  a  relational  being.  Keller  argues  that  the  personhood  implied  in  the 
term  “Father”  has  epistemological  implications  for  us;  because  God  is  per¬ 
sonal,  we  come  to  know  things  through  our  own  experiences  as  persons. 

For  Keller,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  traditionally  the  “Son,” 
highlights  the  relational  nature  of  our  knowing.  She  argues  that  what 
we  admire  about  Christ  is  not  his  individual  heroism  but  the  quality  of 
the  relationships  he  generated  around  him;  Jesus’  relationships  were 
characterized  by  compassion,  forgiveness,  and  respect.  Christ’s  example 
reminds  us  that  we  are  “members  of  one  another,”  and  that  our  ways  of 
knowing  are  bound  up  with  our  relationships.10 

Finally,  the  third  person,  the  “Spirit,”  signifies  the  relation  of 
relations,  “the  dynamism  of  relation  itself.”* 11  For  Keller,  the  Spirit  is  always 
present  in  our  relationships;  thus,  the  Spirit’s  qualities  are  immediacy  and 
presence.  This  suggests  that  our  knowing  also  is  in  the  present;  we  know 
what  our  bodies  and  our  relationships  can  tell  us  in  the  here  and  now. 

In  Face  of  the  Deep ,  Keller  reconsiders  the  doctrine  of  creado  ex  nihilo, 
suggesting  instead  a  creation  out  of  the  primal  chaos  ( tehom ).  Here  we  find 
not  an  omnipotent  God  who  creates  simply  with  a  snap  of  the  fingers,  but  a 
God  of  interdependence,  always  already  engaged  with  the  world  in  an  “end¬ 
less  process  of  becoming.”12  Keller  names  Tehom,  the  Depth  of  God,  as  the 
first  member  of  an  enfolding  and  unfolding  Trinity.  The  second  member  is 
the  Difference  of  God,  that  which  unfolds  continually  into  the  world,  ever 
revealing  God  in  an  “incipient  incarnation,  at  the  edge  of  the  waters.”13 
The  third  member,  the  Spirit  of  God,  signifies  the  relationality  between  the 
first  two  members,  suggesting  not  only  a  divine  interdependency  but  also 
the  interdependence  of  creator  and  creation,  and  of  all  creatures.  Keller’s 
tehomic  Trinity— the  Depth,  the  Difference,  and  the  Spirit— is  involved  in 
the  world  in  a  continual  process  of  creative,  relational  becoming. 


10  Catherine  Keller,  “Burning  Tongues:  A  Feminist  Trinitarian  Epistemology,”  in 
Roger  Badham,  ed.,  Introduction  to  Christian  Theology:  Contemporary  North  American 
Perspectives  (Louisville,  KY:  Westminster  John  Knox,  1998),  231. 

11  Keller,  “Burning  Tongues,”  234. 

12  Catherine  Keller,  Face  of  the  Deep:  A  Theology  of  Becoming  (New  York:  Rout- 
ledge,  2003),  xvii. 

13  Keller,  Face  of  the  Deep,  232. 
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What  can  Keller’s  reflections  on  the  Trinity  tell  us  about  ourselves?  Her 
epistemological  reflections  remind  us  that  we  know  in  and  through  our 
bodies— personally,  relationally,  and  presently.  Keller’s  Trinity  in  Face  of 
the  Deep  is  one  who  creates  in  the  midst  of  chaos,  who  both  unfolds  into 
the  world  and  enfolds  the  world  back  into  itself.  If  we  are  in  the  image 
of  this  God,  we  will  do  well  to  recognize  our  interdependence— both  with 
each  other  and  with  the  created  world— and  we  will  accept  the  fact  that  our 
lives  are  messy  and  chaotic.  Keller’s  Trinity  sits  with  ambiguity  and  creates 
out  of  it;  so  should  we.  This  chaos  and  ambiguity— the  deep— can  open  us 
both  to  great  good  and  to  suffering.  Keller’s  tehomic  Trinity  confronts  us 
with  the  “deep”  in  our  own  lives,  calling  us  to  engage  it  and  to  create  out  of 
it,  all  the  while  reminding  us  that  “we  are  always  in  over  our  heads.”14 

Keller’s  tehomic  Trinity  encourages  in  us  the  virtue  of  “letting-be.”  The 
person  who  “lets-be”  resists  the  temptation  to  impose  order  or  to  be  in 
control.  Rather,  the  person  who  “lets-be”  accepts  ambiguity,  recognizing 
also  her  finitude  and  relative  powerlessness  in  the  face  of  many  of  life’s 
situations.  “Letting-be”  does  not,  however,  imply  passivity,  hopelessness, 
or  apathy.  This  virtue  encourages  creative  action  not  against  chaos  but 
within  it.  Keller’s  Trinity  engages  the  chaos,  embraces  the  messiness,  and 
creates  something  beautiful  out  of  it;  the  virtue  of  “letting-be”  encourages 
in  us  the  same  “tehomophilia”— creativity  within  chaos.15 

Our  final  feminist  theologian  is  Karen  Baker-Fletcher,  who 
explores  the  Trinity  from  a  womanist  perspective.  She  writes  about  God’s 
courageous  presence  and  healing  compassion  in  the  world  today,  a  world 
rent  apart  by  hatred  and  violence.  In  particular,  she  looks  at  race  hatred 
and  the  violent  beatings  and  lynchings  of  African-Americans  in  recent 
history.  Her  God  is  one  who  responds  to  this  violence  not  with  more 
violence  or  despair,  but  with  hope  and  compassion.  Her  Trinity  does  not 
wash  its  hands  of  the  violent  and  broken  world  but  draws  near,  offering 
comfort.  Baker-Fletcher  uses  the  metaphor  of  a  dance  to  describe  the 
Trinity  as  dynamic,  integrative,  and  relational,  displaying  grace  and 
courage  in  the  face  of  evil.  This  dancing  God  pursues  a 


14  Catherine  Keller,  On  The  Mystery  (Minneapolis:  Fortress,  2008),  54. 

15  Keller,  Face  of  the  Deep,  36. 
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common  work  of  love,  creativity,  and  justice  and  invites  us  to  participate 
in  this  work. 

Furthermore,  Baker-Fletcher  argues  that  because  our  experiences  of 
God  transcend  gender,  our  language  for  God  should  not  be  gendered.  She 
offers  the  formulation  of  Parent,  Wisdom  or  Word,  and  Breath  or  Spirit 
as  more  appropriate  trinitarian  language,  since  these  terms  suggest  God’s 
nature  in  ways  that  move  us  beyond  gender.  Our  experience  of  God’s 
provident  and  nurturing  love,  for  example,  leads  us  to  say  that  God  is  like 
a  Parent.  Our  experience  of  God’s  relation  to  us  in  “incarnate,  passion¬ 
ate,  and  redeeming  love,”  suggests  that  God’s  Wisdom  has  drawn  near  to 
us.16  Our  experience  of  God’s  compassion  and  comfort  reminds  us  of  the 
continued  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  lives.  This  language  and  these 
images  reflect  our  experience  of  God’s  grace  and  loving  presence  in  a 
broken  and  violent  world  in  a  way  that  does  not  get  bogged  down  in 
gender. 

What  can  Baker-Fletcher’s  God  tell  us  about  ourselves?  Her  God  is 
one  who  primarily  “experiences  the  suffering  of  all  and  graciously  offers 
transformative  visions  of  faith  and  courage  to  the  world.”17  Hers  is  a 
God  of  courage,  creativity,  and  compassion.  If  we  are  in  the  image  of 
this  God,  we  are  called  to  embody  such  qualities  as  well,  living  in  loving 
community  and  engaging  in  practices  of  justice  and  peacemaking. 
Furthermore,  Baker-Fletcher’s  metaphor  of  a  dance  reminds  us  that  we  are 
beings-in-relationship,  moving  with  and  around  one  another,  not  static, 
isolated  entities.  Baker-Fletcher’s  dancing  God  of  justice  invites  us  to  join 
in  this  dance  of  courageous,  graceful  response  to  violence  and  hatred. 

Baker-Fletcher’s  image  of  God  can  prompt  us  to  cultivate  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  courage,  particularly  the  courage  to  be  peacemakers  in  a  violent 
world.  Her  image  of  God  calls  us  to  bring  a  compassionate  and  healing 
presence  to  our  relationships  and  our  communities.  The  virtue  of  cour¬ 
age  compels  us  not  only  to  confront  situations  of  injustice,  but  also  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  capacity  for  violence  and  hatred  that  we  all  carry  within  us. 
Baker-Fletcher’s  dancing,  healing  God  challenges  us  to  have 

16  Karen  Baker-Fletcher,  Dancing  with  God:  The  Trinity  from  a  Womanist  Perspec¬ 
tive  (St.  Louis:  Chalice,  1996),  161. 

17  Baker-Fletcher,  Dancing  with  God,  110. 
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the  courage  to  lay  down  our  own  prejudices  and  hatred,  to  be 
peacemakers,  and  to  practice  acts  of  compassion  despite  the  violence  and 
hatred  within  and  around  us. 

Our  images  of  God  can  have  a  profound  impact  on  how  we  understand 
ourselves  and  can  help  shape  a  picture  of  who  we  want  to  become.  In  the 
remaining  pages,  I  will  explore  how  the  trinitarian  virtues  of  self-esteem, 
“letting-be,”  and  courage  might  guide  Roman  Catholic  women,  especially 
feminists,  as  they  struggle  to  find  their  place  and  their  voice  in  the  church. 
Mary  Jo  Weaver  notes  that  Catholic  feminists  find  themselves  in  a  double 
bind:  “Living  with  misogyny  and  oppressive  institutional  structures  is 
torture,  but  rejecting  a  church  suffused  with  rich  spiritual  symbolism  and 
a  sacramental  reality  is  starvation.”18  Though  some  Catholic  feminists 
decide  to  leave  the  church  and  others  decide  to  stay,  many  live  somewhere 
on  the  margins,  with  one  foot  in  and  one  out,  not  wanting  to  abandon 
the  institution,  but  unable  to  live  with  it  under  the  current  conditions.  It 
is  for  these  women  in  a  state  of  “sustained  ambivalence,”  who  struggle 
daily  with  their  place  in  the  Catholic  Church,  that  I  offer  the  trinitarian 
virtues  as  one  possible  way  of  framing  their  decision-making.  I  will  not 
suggest  any  particular  course  of  action;  thinking  about  our  place  in  the 
church  in  terms  of  virtue  may  give  us  a  new  perspective  and  open  up  new 
possibilities,  but  ultimately  the  decision  to  leave  or  to  stay  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual.19 

Elizabeth  Johnson’s  She  Who  Is  offered  us  the  virtue  of  self-esteem, 
challenging  all  people,  but  especially  women,  to  see  in  themselves  the 
image  of  God,  to  know  who  we  are  and  to  have  the  confidence  to  say  so. 
In  Beyond  God  the  Father,  Mary  Daly  notes  that  women  in  the  church 
have  had  the  power  of  naming  taken  away;  women  have  not  been  free 
to  use  their  own  power  to  name  God  or  themselves.20  The  virtue  of  self¬ 
esteem,  inspired  by  She  Who  Is,  encourages  women  to  reclaim  this  power 

18  Mary  Jo  Weaver,  Springs  of  Water  in  a  Dry  Land:  Spiritual  Survival  for  Catholic 
Women  Today  (Boston:  Beacon,  1993),  xii. 

19  Here  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  individual  will  make  her  decision  in  isola¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  that  these  virtues  are  trinitarian  in  nature  suggests  that  our  relationships— 
especially  with  other  Catholic  women  and  with  the  church— are  the  contexts  in  which  we  will 
practice  and  cultivate  them. 

20  Mary  Daly,  Beyond  God  the  Father:  Toward  a  Philosophy  of  Women’s  Liberation 
(Boston:  Beacon,  1985),  8. 
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of  naming,  to  say  that  we  are  in  the  image  of  God,  and  to  demand  fair  and 
equal  treatment  in  society  and  in  the  church.  Weaver  argues  that  “just  in 
knowing  who  we  are,  we  will  create  an  upheaval  of  epic  proportions,  we 
will  throw  the  whole  system  off  balance,  and  we  will  seriously  challenge 
the  future  of  patriarchal  Christianity.”21  Through  the  virtue  of  self-esteem 
suggested  by  She  Who  Is,  Catholic  women  can  feel  empowered  to  confront 
church  teachings  and  practices— such  as  an  all-male  clergy— that  do  not 
allow  women  their  full  dignity.  Cultivating  the  virtue  of  self-esteem  may 
enable  women  to  challenge  institutional  authority  and  demand  change 
within  the  church,  or  it  may  enable  women  to  leave  the  Catholic  Church 
for  another  community— within  the  Christian  tradition  or  beyond  it— that 
already  recognizes  the  full  humanity  of  women. 

Second,  Keller’s  tehomic  Trinity  promotes  the  virtue  of  “letting-be,” 
that  is,  of  recognizing  our  limitations,  of  accepting  the  messiness  of  life, 
and  of  creatively  engaging  the  chaos.  Many  Catholic  women  have  found 
themselves  in  an  ambiguous  relationship  with  the  church,  halfway  in  and 
halfway  out.  The  virtue  of  “letting-be”  would  challenge  these  women  to 
embrace  this  situation  of  ambiguity:  perhaps  a  definite  decision  to  stay  or 
to  go  is  not  necessary.  Some  have  designated  this  ambiguous  relationship 
to  the  church  as  “defecting  in  place,”22  which  essentially  means  to  leave 
and  to  stay.  That  is,  it  means  to  stay  on  one’s  own  terms,  and  to  define 
one’s  own  place  in  the  church.  Rosemary  Radford  Ru ether  praises  these 
“defectors  in  place”  for  remaining  “faithful  to  a  dialectical,  transformative 
process  and  affirm  [ing]  both  the  good  elements  and  also  ambiguity  in  all 
our  human  traditions.”23  Acquiring  the  virtue  of  “letting-be”  inspired  by 
Keller’s  tehomic  Trinity  will  enable  women  on  the  margins  of  the  church 
to  embrace  their  place  there  and  to  be  at  peace  with  the  ambiguity  of  their 
situation. 

Furthermore,  Catholic  women  practicing  the  virtue  of  “letting-be” 
will  challenge  the  institutional  church’s  preoccupation  with  order  and 
objectivity,  especially  in  the  moral  life.  Keller’s  Trinity  confronts  us  with 

21  Weaver,  48. 

22  Miriam  Winter,  Adair  Lummis,  and  Allison  Stokes,  Defecting  in  Place :  Women 
Claiming  Responsibility  for  Their  Own  Spiritual  Lives  (New  York:  Crossroad,  1994),  114. 

23  Rosemary  Radford  Ruether,  “Defecting  in  Place:  Reflections  on  Women’s  Spiri¬ 
tual  Quest  and  New  Support  Groups,”  in  Defecting  in  Place,  252. 
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the  deep— the  chaos— in  our  own  lives,  challenging  us  to  “let  it  be,”  to 
recognize  that  our  lives  cannot  be  put  into  a  nice,  orderly  system.  The 
virtue  of  “letting-be”  will  enable  Catholic  women  to  escape  the  tightly 
ordered  symbolic  universe  of  the  institutional  church  and  to  embrace  the 
untidiness  of  our  lives  and  bodies  as  a  source  of  creativity  and  possibility. 

Finally,  Baker-Fletcher’s  dancing  Trinity  invites  us  to  foster  the  virtue 
of  courage,  especially  the  courage  to  confront  violence  and  hatred,  both 
around  us  and  inside  of  us.  For  Baker-Fletcher,  God’s  courage  is  bound 
up  with  compassion  and  healing;  hatred  or  hostility  towards  the  church, 
then,  will  not  be  a  fitting  response,  no  matter  how  much  violence  one 
believes  the  church  has  done  to  people’s  souls.  The  kind  of  courage 
modeled  by  Baker-Fletcher’s  Trinity  calls  for  a  peaceful,  healing  response 
to  injustice.  This  does  not,  however,  imply  passivity;  her  God  does  not  stand 
idly,  by  but  acts  decisively  for  justice  in  a  way  that  moves  beyond  aggression 
and  vengeance.  Baker-Fletcher’s  Trinity  calls  Catholic  women  to  the  com¬ 
passionate  exercise  of  the  virtue  of  courage:  the  courage  to  stand  against 
violence  of  all  kinds,  including  physical,  emotional,  and  spiritual;  the  cour¬ 
age  to  confront  the  violence  committed  by  the  church  while  at  the  same  time 
laying  down  the  violence  we  all  carry  within  us;  the  courage  to  be  present 
in  loving,  prophetic  ways  to  members  of  the  church,  clergy  and  laity  alike; 
and  the  courage  to  hope  that  violence  and  injustice,  inside  the  church  and 
out,  will  one  day  come  to  an  end. 

Mary  Daly,  incidentally,  has  suggested  a  different  kind  of  courage, 
the  “Courage  to  Leave,”  which  she  defines  as  the  “virtue  enabling  women 
to  depart  from  all  patriarchal  religions  and  other  hopeless  institutions; 
[the]  resolution  springing  from  deep  knowledge  of  the  nucleus  of  nothing¬ 
ness  which  is  at  the  core  of  these  institutions.”24  Although  Daly’s  Cour¬ 
age  to  Leave  is  a  viable  and  understandable  option  for  Catholic  feminists, 
Baker-Fletcher’s  image  of  God  may  well  stir  up  in  us  the  Courage  to  Stay. 
Baker-Fletcher’s  Trinity  is  one  who  draws  near  to  us  in  times  of  suffering, 
offering  hope  and  comfort.  The  virtue  of  courage  inspired  by  this  image 
of  God  may  challenge  Catholic  feminists  to  stay  present  in  the  church, 


24  Mary  Daly,  Webster’s  First  New  Intergalactic  Wickedary  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage  (Boston:  Beacon,  1987). 
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working  to  heal  wounds  and  to  explore  just  and  compassionate  ways  to 
restructure  the  church  from  within. 

As  Catholic  women  begin  to  cultivate  the  trinitarian  virtues  I  have 
enumerated,  they  will  learn  to  feel  empowered  by  Johnson’s  fully  feminine 
She  Who  Is,  to  embrace  the  “monstrously  untidy  creativity”25  of  Keller’s 
Trinity,  and  to  courageously  join  Baker-Flet cher’s  God  in  a  “creative, 
renewing,  and  liberative  dance”  against  violence  and  injustice.26  These 
images  of  God  tell  us  something  about  who  we  are  and  who  we  ought  to 
become.  As  we  have  seen,  virtues  may  not  present  us  with  any  clear  course 
of  action,  and  they  may  in  fact  come  into  conflict,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  our  pursuit  of  them  will  be  in  vain.  By  cultivating  these  virtues,  letting 
them  inform  and  shape  one  another,  even  if  they  are  in  tension,  Catholic 
women  may  be  able  to  re-imagine  themselves  and  their  relationship  to 
the  institutional  church  in  creative  ways.  The  cultivation  of  virtues  moves 
us  along  the  path  towards  the  kinds  of  people  we  want  to  become.  Some 
Catholic  women  may  find  that  the  cultivation  of  the  virtues  I  offer  will 
lead  them  out  of  the  church,  yet  others  may  find  that  the  same  virtues 
encourage  them  to  stay.  Regardless  of  the  final  decision,  thinking  about 
their  place  in  the  church  in  terms  of  virtue  offers  Catholic  women  concrete 
dispositions  and  characteristics  to  foster,  which  in  time  may  enable  them 
both  to  better  discern  their  place  in  the  church  and  more  fully  to  flourish 
wherever  that  place  may  be. 


25  Catherine  Keller,  From  a  Broken  Web:  Separation,  Sexism,  and  Self  (Boston: 
Beacon,  1986),  90. 

26  Baker-Fletcher,  Dancing  with  God,  47. 
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CHRISTINA  M.  BUSMAN 


As  I  was  formulating  my  response  to  Elizabeth  Lee’s  paper,  I  kept 
reflecting  on  what  a  conversation  about  this  same  subject  might  have  been 
like  in  a  seminary  in  centuries  past.  I  suspect  most  of  us  are  aware  that 
if  we  were  sitting  in  a  building  on  the  campus  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminaiy  150  years  ago  discussing  virtue  and  women,  we  would  be  hav¬ 
ing  a  much  different  conversation  than  the  one  Lee  has  initiated  today. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  virtues  had  been  devalued  and  all  but 
dismissed  as  communal  practices.  The  one  virtue  that  remained  was  most 
often  tied  to  women’s  sexual  purity,  and  thus  the  mention  of  virtue  would 
have  been  understood  in  reference  to  women’s  chastity.  Moreover,  150 
years  ago  women  simply  would  not  have  been  here  to  participate  in  the 
discussion.  Elucidating  this  history,  David  F.  Wells  writes  in  his  text 
Losing  Our  Virtue : 


[Djuring  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  the  classical  virtues 
came  under  fire  from  Enlightenment  ideology,  the  Christian  virtues  in 
particular  came  under  heavy  bombardment,  and  slowly  our  language 
began  to  change.  ...  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  virtues 
(plural)  had  also  contracted  into  virtue  (singular).  And  virtue  was  an 
altogether  thinner  and  vaguer  matter;  indeed,  it  was  increasingly  re¬ 
duced  simply  to  sexual  matters.  To  say  that  a  woman  had  lost  her  virtue 
could  no  longer  mean  that  she  was  a  habitual  liar,  or  that  she  had  often 
acted  in  a  cowardly  or  dishonorable  way.  It  meant  that  she  had  lost  her 
virginity.1 

Yet  with  this  historical  shift  that  Wells  identifies,  not  only  was  the 
cultivation  of  multiple  virtues  devalued,  the  persisting  anemic  vir¬ 
tue  of  women’s  chastity  became  more  and  more  privatized.  In  other 


1 


David  F.  Wells,  Losing  Our  Virtue  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1999),  15-16. 
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words,  the  one  remaining  virtue  eventually  became  understood  by 
the  church  to  be  a  private  matter — still  highly  valued  but  no  longer 
central  to  the  content  of  the  community’s  articulated  narrative.  Thus,  in  our 
contemporary  context,  recovering  and  rediscovering  the  virtues  for  wom¬ 
en  in  the  Christian  tradition  entails  not  only  addressing  the  devaluing  of 
both  virtues  and  women,  but  also  requires  a  more  subtle  recovery  of  vir¬ 
tues  from  their  privatized  forms  back  to  the  life  of  the  community.2 

Standing  with  other  contemporary  Christian  virtue  ethicists,  Elizabeth 
Lee  has  compellingly  affirmed  aspects  of  this  recovery — namely,  the  val¬ 
ue  of  understanding  and  naming  virtues  that  affirm  the  full  humanity  of 
women.  For  example,  we  see  this  intrinsic  value  highlighted  in  Lee’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  women  as  created  in  the  image  of  God.  She  further  affirms  this 
recovery  by  grounding  virtue  in  theological  formulations.  However,  while 
these  reflections  have  the  potential  to  benefit  women  as  they  consider  their 
relationship  to  the  Catholic  Church,  a  key  dimension  of  recovery  is  not  fully 
evident  in  Lee’s  description:  specifically,  cultivating  virtues  in  light  of  the 
context  of  a  community  and  communal  narrative,  instead  of  as  individuals 
with  private  moral  compasses.  Certainly  Lee  affirms  the  relationality  and 
mutuality  highlighted  in  the  trinitarian  theologies  she  explores,  but  this  is 
not  adequately  lifted  up  in  her  discussion  of  the  cultivation  of  virtues.  With 
respect  to  Lee’s  topic  of  women  and  their  place  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
countering  a  privatized  approach  to  virtues  is  important  for  two  reasons. 

First,  if  Lee  is  writing  for  women  “who  find  themselves  in  a  state  of 
sustained  ambivalence,”  discerning  how  to  cultivate  the  proposed  vir¬ 
tues  requires  that  these  women  understand  how  they  have  been  shaped 
as  moral  beings  in  the  tradition  in  which  they  stand,  albeit  ambivalent¬ 
ly.  We  know  who  we  are  most  fully  in  the  context  of  and  in  relation  to 
others.  For  women,  then,  staying  in  or  leaving  the  Catholic  Church  calls  into 
question  a  portion  of  their  identity  as  they  discern  and  navigate  the 
narrative  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  which  they  themselves  are 
embedded.  It  is  surprising,  for  these  contextual  reasons,  that 
two  of  the  three  theologians  Lee  draws  upon  are  not  Catho- 


2  With  this  call  for  recovery  and  in  light  of  the  topic  at  hand,  it  is  important  to  recog¬ 

nize  that  the  recovery  sought  here  is  not  the  particular  virtue  of  chastity,  which  is,  of  course, 
a  heavily  debated  topic  in  recent  feminist  scholarship,  but  rather  the  virtues  as  a  whole. 
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lie.  While  we  can  certainly  benefit  from  engaging  multiple 
aspects  of  the  Christian  tradition  as  it  concerns  women  remaining  in  and 
departing  from  the  Catholic  Church,  it  seems  imperative  that  the  resources 
of  the  Catholic  tradition  be  explored.  Thus,  I  am  curious  why  other  Catholic 
feminist  theologians  besides  Elizabeth  Johnson  were  not  considered  here. 
The  works  of  Catholic  feminists  such  as  Anne  Carr,  Catherine  LaCugna, 
Ivone  Gebara,  Cristina  Traina,  Margaret  Farley,  Virginia  Fabella,  and 
Rosemary  Radford  Ruether — among  others — may  provide  a  rich  and  help¬ 
ful  engagement  with  the  Catholic  tradition  in  which  women  find  themselves 
ambivalently  standing.  The  renowned  ethicist  Jean  Bethke  Elshtain,  while 
not  explicitly  a  theologian,  would  be  a  very  interesting  voice  to  bring  into 
the  conversation  as  well. 

Second,  a  privatized  approach  to  virtues  must  be  countered  because 
Christian  virtues  can  be  most  fully  cultivated  only  in  community.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  in  the  engagement  of  a  community’s  sacred  texts  and  narrative 
that  virtues  are  properly  ordered  and  reordered.  As  I  read  Lee’s  essay,  I 
am  left  wondering  how  and  why  Lee  has  conceived  and  delineated  the 
particular  anomalous  virtues  that  she  has  in  her  work.  The  identification 
and  determination  of  the  highest  and  most  fitting  virtues  are  and  have 
been  central  tasks  of  Christian  moral  inquiry  and  practice,  and  while 
a  community  may  not  always  agree  definitively  on  which  virtues  are 
the  highest  or  most  fitting,  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  virtues  and 
necessary  discernment  happens  not  in  isolation  but  in  community.  If 
virtues  are  not  both  grounded  in  community  and  engaging  that 
community’s  sacred  texts  and  narrative,  any  virtue  ethic  espoused  will 
not  fare  much  better  than  the  emotivist  approach  to  ethics  that  Alasdair 
MacIntyre  decisively  critiques  in  After  Virtue.3  For  the  preservation  of  her 
project  as  a  whole,  this  is  something  to  which  Lee  must  attend. 

Finally,  a  word  is  in  order  about  Lee’s  usage  of  theology.  While  her 
engagement  of  the  works  of  Baker-Fletcher,  Keller,  and  Johnson  is 
illuminating,  I  remain  concerned  about  the  theological  integration  in 
her  work,  especially  as  she  minimizes  theological  difference  in  the  three 
theologies  she  explores.  While  multiple  reflections  on  the  Trinity  can  be 

3  Alasdair  C.  MacIntyre,  After  Virtue:  A  Study  in  Moral  Theology,  3rd  ed.  (Notre 
Dame,  Ind.:  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  2007). 
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beneficial,  the  trinitarian  theologies  Lee  discusses  have  disparate  and,  at 
times,  contradictory  elements  and  dimensions  that  must  be  attended  to 
carefully  and  responsibly.  Such  difference  is  demonstrated,  for  example, 
in  Johnson’s  depiction  of  Jesus-Sophia  and  Baker-Fletcher’s  description  of 
God’s  Word;  each  theologian  formulates  distinct  ideas  concerning  the  role 
of  personal  and  communal  experiences,  the  salvific  action  and  function 
of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  second  person’s  relationship 
to  the  other  members  of  the  trinitarian  Godhead.  Whether  intentional  or 
unintentional,  inattentiveness  to  these  and  other  differences — especially 
in  light  of  the  experiential  and  epistemological  diversity  among  Johnson, 
Baker-Fletcher,  and  Keller — co-opts  a  contextualized  theology  for  one’s 
own  end  in  one’s  own  context. 

This  concern  about  Lee’s  use  of  theology  also  engenders  a  critical 
question  about  the  ensuing  virtues.  Namely,  can  these  trinitarian 
theologies  with  different  presuppositions  and  commitments  prompt 
virtues  that  can  themselves  be  wedded  readily  and  cultivated 
concurrently  in  the  lives  of  women?  It  seems  that  Lee  responds  to  such  a 
question  in  the  affirmative,  leaving  her  readership  with  an  amalgamated 
theological  charge:  “As  Catholic  women  begin  to  cultivate  the  trinitarian 
virtues  I  have  offered,  they  will  learn  to  feel  empowered  by  Johnson’s  fully 
feminist  She  Who  Is,  to  embrace  the  ‘monstrously  untidy  creativity’  of 
Keller’s  Trinity,  and  to  courageously  join  Baker-Fletcher’s  God  in  a  ‘creative, 
renewing,  and  liberative  dance’  against  violence  and  injustice”  (Lee,  77). 
However,  I  submit  that  this  approach  is  again  problematic  in  light  of  the 
distinctive  epistemological  presuppositions  and  contextual  formula¬ 
tions  of  the  theologians  upon  which  Lee  draws.  Rather  than  see  the  three 
trinitarian  theologies  as  parallel  motifs  that  engender  virtues  to  be 
embraced  harmoniously,  would  it  not  be  both  helpful  and  essential  to  en¬ 
gage  the  differences  among  the  trinitarian  theologies,  and  then  let  such  a 
discussion  direct  and  inform  the  virtues  to  be  cultivated  within  a 
community? 

Undeniably,  Lee  has  introduced  us  to  an  important  issue  that 
the  Catholic  Church — not  just  women  in  the  Catholic  Church — faces 
today.  But  I  would  be  excited  to  see  how  she  reengages  these  trinitarian 
theologies,  includes  the  work  of  other  Catholic  feminist  theologians,  and 
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then  wrestles  with  these  theologies  and  the  virtues  they  encourage  in  light 
of  the  particulars  of  the  Catholic  context,  which  is  itself  incredibly  diverse 
on  a  global  level.  In  light  of  the  gravity  of  the  topic,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Lee  and  others  in  the  feminist  and  Catholic  traditions  continue  to  pursue 
and  develop  the  thoughts  and  ideas  addressed  in  this  essay. 
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John  Calvin:  A  Pilgrim’s  Life.  By  Herman  J.  Selderhuis.  Translated  by 
Albert  Gootjes.  Downers  Grove,  Ill.:  IVP  Academic,  2009,  287  pages. 

2009  is  the  quincentennial  celebration  of  John  Calvin’s  birth.  Various 
commemorations  and  tributes  have  been  produced  around  the  world  to 
mark  this  occasion,  and  this  book,  in  the  form  of  a  new  biography,  is  just 
a  tribute.  Herman  J.  Silderhuis  is  a  respected  Reformation  historian  who 
teaches  church  history  and  church  polity  at  the  Theological  University 
Apeldoorn  in  the  Netherlands  and  directs  its  Institute  for  Reformation 
Research.  Among  his  other  writings  on  Calvin  available  in  English  is  the 
book  Calvin’s  Theology  of  the  Psalms  (Baker  Academic). 

In  this  biography,  the  author  tries  to  counter  a  typical  image  of  Calvin 
as  “a  boring  churchman  with  a  pointed  beard  who  gazes  darkly  out  into 
the  world”  (28).  In  order  to  reach  the  man  behind  all  the  misconceptions, 
Selderhuis  pushes  aside  secondary  literature  and  focuses  on  the  primary 
sources,  especially  Calvin’s  letters.  To  be  sure,  Calvin  did  not  like  to  talk 
about  himself,  but  Selderhuis  argues  first  that  if  we  look  for  Calvin  in  his 
work  we  can  find  him,  and  secondly,  that  he  spoke  more  directly  about 
himself  in  his  correspondence.  The  book  does  not  give  any  new  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  reformer’s  life.  What  it  does  is  to  re-present  his  life  and  the 
surrounding  history  in  a  fresh  perspective.  The  result  is  a  close  and  inti¬ 
mate  look  at  the  reformer  of  Geneva  whose  thoughts  are  shown  to  be  more 
complex  and  feelings  even  richer  than  may  seem  on  the  surface. 

Given  these  premises  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  author  casts  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  look  on  Calvin’s  life  from  beginning  to  end.  Behind  the  author’s 
portrayal  there  always  lurks  one  or  another  stereotype  of  the  reformer. 
The  author’s  further  implicit  goal  is  to  counter  the  misconceptions  of  the 
Calvinists  and  many  Reformed  Christians  throughout  the  world  today. 
Hence,  if  Selderhuis’s  account  could  be  put  into  the  form  of  an  argument, 
it  would  be  along  the  lines  of  these  two:  (1)  The  images  people  often  have 
of  Calvin  (e.g.  he  was  without  any  feeling,  he  was  a  stickler,  he  cared  for 
nothing  but  the  doctrine  of  predestination)  are  gross  exaggerations  and 
are  unfounded  in  any  accurate  account  of  his  life;  (2)  Some  of  these  images 
stem  not  from  Calvin  himself  but  from  the  followers  of  his  day  and  today; 
and  (3)  True  Calvinists  should  revisit  the  real  Calvin. 
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On  the  one  hand,  these  arguments  create  a  coherent  and  thorough  de¬ 
fense  of  Calvin’s  life  and  the  Reformation  movement  he  helped  develop. 
On  the  other  hand,  Selderhuis’s  account  sounds  too  much  like  an  in-family 
defense,  which  can  never  avoid  being  somewhat  sentimental.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  the  author  covers  up  Calvin’s  weaknesses  and  shortcomings.  He 
shows  the  self-conscious  Calvin,  who  repeatedly  expressed  remorse.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  stop  thinking  that  the  author  has  set  up  a  rather 
easy  opponent  to  argue  against  because  the  misconceptions  he  counters 
are  rather  too  exaggerated.  One  can  safely  say  that  enough  writings  have 
been  produced  recently  to  invalidate  the  worst  kinds.  Selderhuis’s  contri¬ 
bution  would  have  been  more  interesting  had  he  tackled  more  subtle  and 
nuanced  criticisms  of  Calvin. 

Selderhuis  presents,  in  ten  chapters,  Calvin’s  life  from  his  birth  in  1509 
to  his  death  in  1564.  Each  of  the  ten  chapters  is  titled  with  a  single  word 
that  describes  the  reformer,  such  as  “Orphan  1509-1533,”  “Refugee  1538- 
1541,”  and  “Soldier  1559-1564.”  Running  through  these  pictures  of  the 
man  is  the  image  of  a  pilgrim,  as  the  subtitle  of  this  book  indicates.  The 
author  calls  Calvin  “the  mother  of  the  refugee  churches  and  the  father  of 
the  Pilgrims,”  who  felt  at  home  nowhere  and  anywhere  at  the  same  time 
(43).  Calvin  was  constantly  on  the  move,  and  he  was  always  in  the  midst 
of  upheaval  whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  Each  chapter  consists  of  brief  sec¬ 
tions  of  one  or  two  pages  that  cover  not  only  chronological  events  but  also 
various  topics  relevant  to  that  time  in  Calvin’s  life,  such  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  theology,  relationships  with  important  figures,  and  the  politics 
of  the  time.  This  structure  is  in  fitting  with  the  overall  theme  of  Calvin  as 
a  pilgrim,  because  readers  feel  a  sense  of  constant  movement  as  they  are 
restlessly  prodded  to  move  on  to  the  next  section  after  only  a  page  or  two. 
Prodding  was  indeed  what  Calvin  constantly  felt  on  his  back  as  he  moved 
from  Paris  to  Geneva,  from  there  to  Strasbourg  and  back  to  Geneva.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  the  reader  may  wish  that  the  author  would  stop  and  take 
a  little  more  time  to  develop  further  the  topic  at  hand. 

As  the  author  guides  his  readers  through  the  major  stages  of  Calvin’s 
life,  he  offers  good  insights  into  understanding  the  reformer  better.  Since 
the  loss  of  his  father,  Calvin  sought  after  father  figures  and  always  obeyed 
authority.  That  explains  why  his  break  from  the  Roman  church  was  less 
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decisive  than  that  of  other  reformers.  Yet,  once  he  became  sure  of  his  call¬ 
ing,  he  had  a  stubbornness  that  nobody  could  bend.  Selderhuis  clearly  de¬ 
scribes  how  the  seeds  of  conflict  grew  rapidly  in  Calvin’s  first  stay  in  Ge¬ 
neva.  Although  Calvin  defended  himself,  he  also  admitted  that  through  his 
banishment  from  Geneva  “God  disciplined  him  for  his  lack  of  experience 
and  other  shortcomings”  (83).  The  author  then  shows  how,  in  Strasbourg, 
Calvin’s  theology,  liturgy,  and  church  polity  reaching  maturity.  When  Cal¬ 
vin  returned  to  Geneva,  however,  there  were  unending  struggles.  Selder¬ 
huis  illustrates  how  Calvin  deals  deftly  with  one  opponent  after  another, 
and,  finally,  as  his  disciples  start  to  take  over  leadership  positions  in  Ge¬ 
neva,  the  struggles  come  to  a  fulfilling  rest. 

The  greatest  strength  of  this  book  is  its  readability.  It  reads  smoothly 
and  quickly,  thanks  in  no  small  part  to  a  good  translation.  Selderhuis  also 
skillfully  points  out  how  Calvin’s  theology  is  connected  to  his  life.  Although 
there  is  nothing  like  an  in-depth  analysis  of  Calvin’s  doctrines,  the  author 
defends  the  most  widely  misunderstood  parts  by  putting  them  in  the  right 
context  of  Calvin’s  life.  Selderhuis  finally  succeeds  at  what  he  set  out  to 
do:  to  counter  popular  misconceptions  about  Calvin.  His  shortcoming  is 
that  the  pendulum  may  have  swung  too  far  the  other  way.  One  can  find 
no  seriously  critical  stance  in  this  book.  This  criticism,  however,  may  be 
for  something  that  the  author  did  not  intend  in  the  first  place.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  Selderhuis  wrote  this  book  primarily  for  the  general  reader  who 
would  not  have  given  a  second  look  to  the  life  of  Calvin,  and  as  such  he 
does  more  than  an  adequate  job.  In  the  year  of  the  quincentennial  cel¬ 
ebration  of  Calvin’s  birth,  any  clear  writing  that  reintroduces  and  stimu¬ 
lates  interest  in  the  life  and  thought  of  this  great  reformer  is  to  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

SUNG-SUP  KIM 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

A  Short  Reader  of  Medieval  Saints.  Edited  by  Mary- Ann  Stouck.  Toronto: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  2009, 192  pages. 

It  was  a  little  over  a  decade  ago  that  Mary- Ann  Stouck,  a  retired  Associate 
Professor  of  Humanities  at  Simon  Fraser  University  in  Burnaby,  British 
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Columbia,  edited  Medieval  Saints:  A  Reader— the  substantial  637-page 
collection  of  essays  that  traced  the  rich  tradition  of  medieval  hagiography. 
The  depth  of  its  content  and  expansive  coverage  made  it  a  must-have  for 
any  student  of  medieval  history.  Now,  eleven  years  later,  Stouck  has  com¬ 
piled  another  impressive,  albeit  somewhat  shorter,  collection  of  medieval 
literature. 

In  A  Short  Reader  of  Medieval  Saints,  we  find  not  only  an  accessible 
primer  that  highlights  several  key  saints  in  the  history  of  the  church,  but 
also  a  short  guide  of  medieval  figures  that  draws  together  excerpts  of  pri¬ 
mary  documents,  each  prefaced  by  summaries  and  useful  background  in¬ 
formation.  According  to  Stouck,  this  slimmed  down  version  of  the  original 
Reader  (which  was  designed  to  function  as  a  primary  text  for  a  semester 
long  survey  of  medieval  history)  surfaced  in  response  to  requests  from 
both  students  and  instructors  for  a  shorter,  more  concise  treatment. 

In  general,  it  includes  the  same  elements  as  its  more  robust  predeces¬ 
sor-biographical  and  hagiographical  accounts— yet  it  is  seemingly  more 
accessible  due  to  its  size  and  the  particular  figures  it  covers.  Stouck  careful¬ 
ly  chose  four  central  figures  which  students,  new  to  the  history  of  medieval 
hagiography,  might  find  more  familiar:  Saints  Antony,  Benedict,  Francis, 
and  Catherine  of  Siena.  Each  of  these  figures  assists  in  advancing  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  the  book,  offering  a  “skeleton”  of  sorts  for  students 
less  familiar  with  the  topic  matter.  Nestled  in  between  these  pivotal  saints, 
Stouck  introduces  several  lesser-known,  yet  equally  fascinating  accounts, 
such  as  those  of  Saints  Radegund  and  Marcellinus  and  four  vignettes  from 
The  Golden  Legend.  In  this  treatment,  she  also  includes  a  few  figures  with 
whom  students  might  have  some  familiarity  by  name  or  reputation.  For 
example,  Saints  Perpetua  and  James  of  Compostella  were  selected,  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  which,  without  a  doubt,  has  become  more  popularized  in  our  current 
context  because  of  the  pilgrimage  site,  Santiago  de  Compostela. 

The  passions  and  martyrdoms  of  Saints  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  not  only 
launch  the  book,  by  drawing  the  reader  into  the  oft-forgotten  persecution 
of  Christians  in  the  early  third  century,  they  also  introduce  the  reader  to 
the  historical  context  surrounding  their  deaths— a  needed  perspective  if  a 
theological  student  wishes  to  understand  the  history  of  hagiography  and 
medieval  sainthood.  From  there  Stouck  moves  to  St.  Antony,  marking  the 
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dramatic  shift  during  the  late  third  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  during  which  Christianity  was  legalized  under  Constantine’s  rule. 
Even  those  who  are  familiar  with  St.  Antony  will  find  this  short  offering  an 
enriching  selection  of  hagiography. 

Drawing  from  St.  Gregoiy  the  Great’s  Dialogues ,  Stouck  offers  a  longer 
chapter  on  the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Benedict.  Although  St.  Benedict’s 
influence  was  prolific  and  his  Rule  has  gained  a  significant  amount  of  ex¬ 
posure  over  the  past  decades,  the  introduction  to  his  legendary  miracles 
should  prove  an  excellent  offering  for  students  and  instructors  alike. 
Stouck  also  highlights  a  more  obscure  saint,  St.  Radegund,  who  appar¬ 
ently  was  never  counted  a  martyr,  but  whose  narrative  helps  paint  a  fuller 
picture  of  late  antiquity  and  the  spiritual  devotion  of  women  at  that  time. 

Moving  forward  a  few  centuries,  the  Short  Reader  also  includes  a  re¬ 
counting  of  the  theft  of  holy  relics  through  the  narratives  surrounding  the 
medieval  figures  of  Saints  Marcellinus  and  Peter.  Situated  in  the  center  of 
the  book,  this  fascinating  account  should  prove  effective  in  introducing  the 
considerable  influence  relics  had  on  Christianity  during  this  time  period. 
Moreover,  Stouck  follows  this  selection  with  an  excerpt  from  the  twelfth 
century.  The  Pilgrim’s  Guide  to  St.  James  of  Compostella  is  a  compilation 
of  medieval  guides  promoting  pilgrimages  to  the  alleged  tomb  of  St.  James 
the  Great.  Occasionally  entertaining,  while  also  providing  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  on  pilgrimage  literature,  this  excerpt  highlights  the  significance 
of  relics  and  sainthood  during  the  middle  ages. 

Next,  Stouck  not  surprisingly  incorporates  several  selections  from 
the  hagiographic  accounts  of  St.  Francis’  life,  including  one  from  St.  Bo- 
naventure.  Moving  through  St.  Francis’  life  from  his  pre-conversion  days 
and  culminating  in  the  supposed  imposition  of  the  stigmata,  the  reader 
will  gain  a  concise  and  somewhat  unique  portrayal  of  the  patron  saint  of 
animals.  Following  this  excerpt,  Stouck  moves  the  reader  to  four  more  ob¬ 
scure  accounts  of  sainthood  found  in  the  Golden  Legend ,  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  collection  of  hagiography  from  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  Highlighting 
two  women  and  two  men,  Stouck  directs  the  reader’s  attention  towards 
Agnes,  a  virgin  martyr;  Mary  of  Egypt,  a  desert  mother;  Christopher,  a 
figure  in  the  folk  tales  of  giants;  and  James  the  Dismembered,  extenuating 
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the  violent  nature  that  sometimes  accompanies  hagiographic  accounts  of 
martyrdom. 

Finally,  in  the  longest  selection  from  the  Short  Reader,  Stouck  includes 
the  account  of  Catherine  of  Siena.  Although  many  readers  may  be  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  St.  Catherine,  the  narrative  contained  in  these  pages  gives  both 
a  helpful  understanding  of  the  broader  context  surrounding  the  saint’s  life 
and  a  valuable  insight  for  appreciating  her  undying  devotion  to  God. 

All  things  considered,  the  Short  Reader  lives  up  to  its  claim  and  stat¬ 
ed  thesis:  to  introduce  students  to  key  figures  in  medieval  literature.  For 
readers  who  have  very  little  background  or  exposure  to  hagiography  sur¬ 
rounding  the  lives  of  medieval  saints,  this  short  volume  will  prove  useful 
and  accessible.  Its  significance  in  the  vast  sea  of  comparable  books  comes 
from  its  reliance  on  translated  primary  sources  and  the  quality  of  its  selec¬ 
tions.  Each  excerpt  successively  walks  the  reader  through  over  a  thousand 
years  of  early  and  medieval  fables.  Furthermore,  it  succeeds  in  demon¬ 
strating  that  hagiography  is  not  confined  to  a  particular  time  or  place  in 
church  history,  but  rather  suggests  that  these  sacred  stories  have  an  es¬ 
sential  place  in  the  larger  Christian  story. 

As  stated  above,  The  Short  Reader  of  Medieval  Saints  is  a  useful 
primer  for  any  course  dealing  with  medieval  theology  or  history.  More¬ 
over,  it  could  also  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  examining  the  significance  of 
hagiography  and  fable  that  surround  the  lives  of  saints.  In  my  opinion, 
students  will  find  it  informative,  accessible,  and  even  occasionally  enter¬ 
taining,  if  not  shocking;  while  instructors  and  professors  will  value  the 
way  it  covers  a  larger  swath  of  material  without  sacrificing  too  much  in  its 
size.  Without  reservation,  Stouck’s  newest  offering  is  worth  a  hearty  look. 

JASON  BRIAN  SANTOS 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Friends  of  the  Unrighteous  Mammon:  Northern  Christians  and  Market 
Capitalism ,  1815-1860.  By  Stewart  Davenport.  Chicago:  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press,  2008,  269  pages. 

The  subtitle  of  Stewart  Davenport’s  first  book  suggests  a  broader  subject 
than  the  author  has  actually  engaged.  Indeed,  Davenport  stands  in  the  line 
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of  historians  who  have  answered  Charles  Sellers’s  call,  now  nearly  twenty 
years  old,  to  organize  antebellum  American  history  under  the  rubric  of 
a  ubiquitous  “Market  Revolution”;  one  salutary  consequence  of  Sellers’s 
thesis  has  been  a  proliferation  of  far-reaching  studies  that  cut  across  sub¬ 
fields,  incorporating  political,  social,  and  economic  materials  into  a  single 
market  narrative.  Davenport,  however,  withdraws  from  the  vast,  hum¬ 
ming  world  of  nineteenth-century  economic  expansion  to  examine  nar¬ 
rowly  Northern  Christian  responses  to  contemporary  theories  of  political 
economy.  This  proves  a  surprisingly  worthwhile  project,  even  as  it  exposes 
the  author  to  the  usual  criticisms  of  traditional  intellectual  history,  nota¬ 
bly  elitism  and  methodological  myopia. 

Religion  has  been  a  major  concern  of  scholarship  on  the  Market  Revo¬ 
lution,  but  writers  like  Sellers,  Sean  Wilentz,  and  R.  Laurence  Moore  have 
most  frequently  found  that  the  debate  over  the  virtues  of  the  market  cen¬ 
tered  around  interest  groups  defined  by  social  position.  Those  who  stood 
to  benefit  from  market  capitalism  devised  theological  proofs  to  support 
their  commercial  enthusiasms;  those  who  stood  to  lose  likewise  gave  their 
opposition  to  market  structures  a  theological  gloss.  Davenport  wants  to 
demonstrate  that  these  antebellum  Christian  disputants  were  not  simply 
hypocrites,  but  had  legitimate  intellectual  concerns.  In  order  to  do  this,  he 
focuses  on  a  fairly  narrow  group  of  Protestant  thinkers  who  wrote  about 
faith  and  capitalism  together.  He  identifies  three  primaiy  groups:  “cleri¬ 
cal  economists”  were  professional  educators  who  sought  to  justify  mar¬ 
ket  capitalism  in  terms  of  a  utilitarian  ethic;  “contrarians”  were  intellec¬ 
tual  gadflies,  provocateurs  who  rejected  the  emerging  market  as  a  corrupt 
and  corrupting  system;  “pastoral  moralists”  were  ministers  who  accepted 
market  capitalism  as  a  good  and  divine  gift,  but  emphasized  the  need  for 
ethical  behavior  and  the  consequent  formation  of  virtue  within  that  larg¬ 
er  structure.  At  the  center  of  all  of  these  is  political  economy,  the  market 
“science”  emerging  from  Adam  Smith’s  writings  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Clerical  economists  receive  the  most  attention,  since  they  have  been 
the  primary  targets  of  those  who  would  dismiss  antebellum  Christians’ 
theological  concerns  as  a  cynical  dodge.  Davenport  convincingly  dem¬ 
onstrates,  however,  that  these  defenders  of  commercial  expansion  were 
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at  least  as  concerned  for  order— theological  and  national— as  they  were 
for  personal  profit.  According  to  Davenport,  this  group  adopted  political 
economy  as  a  kind  of  market  corollary  to  Scottish  common  sense  realism, 
a  philosophically  respectable  defense  of  God  and  civilization  that  was  root¬ 
ed  in  observable  natural  laws.  Though  Smith  himself  posited  an  economic 
mechanism  absent  of  divine  guidance,  clerical  economists  easily  bypassed 
Smith’s  intentions,  substituting  for  the  “invisible  hand”  of  the  market  the 
providential  workings  of  God.  God  had  ordained  a  system  in  which  self- 
interest  (within  certain  boundaries)  could  yield  prosperity  and  stability. 
Here,  against  the  encroachment  of  unbelief  and  the  erosion  of  virtue,  was 
a  creed  suitably  pious  and  thoroughly  rational  that  would  ensure  ecclesi¬ 
astical  and  national  survival. 

But  clerical  economists  left  unresolved  the  question  of  whether  a  self- 
interested  Christian  ethics— regardless  of  the  intended  ends— was  a  true 
possibility,  and  contrarians  made  this  the  center  of  their  critique.  Argu¬ 
ing  from  a  deontological  standpoint,  market  critics  like  Stephen  Colwell 
and  Orestes  Brownson  held  that  Christian  ethics  were  unchanging,  and 
could  not  bend  to  suit  the  needs  of  emergent  market  capitalism.  If  selfish 
behavior  was  wrong  in  the  New  Testament,  then  it  was  wrong  for  all  time. 
Pastoral  moralists  steered  a  middle  course.  For  them,  market  capitalism 
was  a  genuine  gift  of  God,  but  behavior  within  that  system  needed  to  be 
closely  controlled  so  as  to  produce  virtue  rather  than  vice  and  chaos.  Mar¬ 
ket  engagement  was  an  opportunity  for  moral  formation. 

Davenport  approaches  Christian  involvement  in  the  market  revolution 
as  a  socio-intellectual,  rather  than  a  socioeconomic,  problem.  The  virtue 
of  this  method  is  that  it  takes  seriously  concerns  having  to  do  with  reli¬ 
gion  and  polity,  rather  than  reducing  them  to  cynical  foils.  Davenport’s 
analysis  is  clear  and  compelling,  and  at  its  best  helps  to  give  intellectual 
life  to  figures  who  have  formerly  been  seen  only  in  the  hard  categories  of 
market  exchange.  In  withdrawing  from  the  world  of  steamships  and  tele¬ 
graphs  that  has  so  interested  other  scholars,  however,  Davenport  loses  the 
ability  to  deal  with  the  experience  of  ordinary  people  and  to  identify  the 
importance  of  his  actors’  arguments.  In  other  words,  Davenport  is  content 
to  leave  this  group  of  elites  in  a  purely  ideational  battle,  rather  than  dem¬ 
onstrating  their  social,  political,  or  economic  impact  on  Christians  in  the 
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antebellum  North.  Davenport’s  book  is  a  reworking  of  his  much  narrower 
dissertation  at  Yale,  and  the  revision  process  has  resulted  in  some  structural 
peculiarities.  He  devoted  only  a  single  chapter  of  his  dissertation  to  ex¬ 
amining  opponents  of  market  capitalism,  and  they  receive  rather  brisk 
treatment  here,  as  well.  This  feels  like  an  afterthought;  only  two  contrar¬ 
ians  receive  mention  (one  of  whom  is  the  ideologically  mercurial  Orestes 
Brownson,  whose  writings  seldom  could  be  said  to  represent  anyone’s 
thought  but  his  own).  On  the  other  hand,  Davenport’s  extended  discus¬ 
sion  of  pastoral  moralists  is  a  welcome  addition,  and  nicely  illustrates  the 
ethical  tightrope  that  market-oriented  Christians  walked. 

Friends  of  the  Unrighteous  Mammon  goes  far  toward  explaining  the 
intellectual  underpinnings  of  Christian  accommodation  to  market  capital¬ 
ism,  a  useful  project  in  an  age  of  resurgent  market  fundamentalism.  What 
Davenport’s  book  lacks  in  social  texture  it  makes  up  in  conceptual  clarity: 
a  small  but  influential  group  of  Northern  Protestants,  looking  to  shore  up 
waning  religious  faith  and  precarious  republican  virtue,  adopted  a  “scien¬ 
tific”  economic  theory  which,  though  ostensibly  antithetical  to  Christian 
notions  of  selflessness,  provided  a  powerful,  natural-law  legitimation  of 
both  theological  orthodoxy  and  emergent  market  structures,  while  opti¬ 
mistically  eliding  any  dark,  Malthusian  predictions.  Davenport’s  assertion 
that  this  strategy  has  provided  the  basic  stuff  of  Christian  capitalism,  even 
to  the  present  day,  can  scarcely  be  denied. 

AARON  SIZER 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

In  the  Beginning:  Fundamentalism,  the  Scopes  Trial,  and  the  Making  of 
the  Antievolution  Movement.  By  Michael  Lienesch.  Chapel  Hill:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  Press,  2007,  338  pages. 

The  study  of  the  antievolution  movement  in  the  United  States  has  often 
been  colored  by  the  stereotypes— fair  or  otherwise— that  have  cropped 
up  around  its  subject  in  the  past  hundred  years.  Early  observers  such  as 
Norman  Furniss  and  Richard  Hofstadter  saw  antievolution  as  a  primarily 
rural  and  Southern  phenomenon,  characterized  by  educational  and  eco¬ 
nomic  deprivation,  and  meeting  its  demise  in  the  1925  Scopes  trial,  which 
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represented  a  referendum  on  all  things  fundamentalist.  Later  interpret¬ 
ers  like  George  Marsden  and  Ronald  Numbers  have  softened  this  picture 
considerably,  emphasizing  intellectual  and  theological  concerns  over  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  calculus.  With  In  the  Beginning,  Michael  Lienesch  wants 
to  sidestep  this  historiographic  debate  entirely.  His  approach  is  organi¬ 
zational  and  institutional:  how  did  anti  evolutionists  mobilize  themselves 
in  the  1910s  and  1920s,  and  what  were  the  reasons  for  their  decline  and 
eventual  reemergence  in  the  1930s  and  beyond?  The  resulting  study  skirts 
the  issue  of  anti  evolutionists’  larger  religious  motivations,  but  contributes 
much  to  our  understanding  of  their  methods. 

Early  fundamentalism  was  fractious  and  diffuse,  distrustful  of  allies 
across  denominational  lines  and  suspicious  of  movements  in  general. 
Centralization,  bureaucratization,  and  aggressive  fundraising  were  the 
hallmarks  of  liberal  Protestantism,  and  cut  against  conservative  impulses 
toward  local  autonomy.  Southern  support  for  fundamentalist  initiatives 
was  lukewarm  at  best,  a  situation  reinforced  by  Northern  prejudices.  Lien¬ 
esch ’s  best  material  describes  how  fundamentalist  leaders  overcame  this 
natural  inertia,  establishing  focal  organizations  like  the  World’s  Christian 
Fundamentals  Association  and  building  comity  across  sectional  and  de¬ 
nominational  lines.  Antievolution  was  of  greatest  importance  to  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  cautious  consolidation.  Leaders  like  William  Bell  Riley  saw  that  an¬ 
tievolution  could  command  the  universal  appeal  that  individual  theological 
issues  lacked;  especially  in  the  wake  of  the  Great  War,  evolution  seemed  a 
materialistic  menace  that  fundamentalists  urgently  needed  to  combat.  The 
issue  grew  to  prominence  in  parallel  with  fundamentalist  efforts  to  purge 
universities  and  colleges  (especially  denominationally-affiliated  ones)  of 
their  increasingly  secular  taint.  These  efforts  provided  the  antievolution 
movement  with  a  leader  in  William  Jennings  Bryan,  a  sometime  advocate 
of  “purity”  in  higher  education.  They  also  helped  identify  specific  enemies 
in  high  school  biology  teachers,  professors,  and  college  presidents.  The 
ensuing  debates  between  antievolutionists  and  their  opponents  cast  these 
issues  in  a  popularized  idiom,  creating  a  highly  appealing— if  crude— anti¬ 
evolutionist  vernacular. 

By  the  1920s,  increased  enrollment  and  spending  in  public  schools 
opened  new  avenues  of  political  action,  and  antievolutionists  exploited 
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this  opportunity  by  introducing  numerous  state  acts  to  prohibit  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  evolution.  For  Lienesch,  the  Scopes  trial,  which  resulted  from  the 
1925  Butler  Act  in  Tennessee,  represents  the  climax  of  the  antievolution 
movement,  not  because  it  was  the  decisive  defeat  of  obscurantism  that 
popular  culture  has  made  it  out  to  be,  but  because  it  transmuted  a  rather 
ambiguous  vindication  of  antievolutionist  hopes  into  a  wave  of  unsustain- 
ably  frenetic  activity.  The  trial  and  Bryan’s  death  raised  up  new  organiza¬ 
tions  and  new  leaders,  but  also  introduced  entropic  forces  that  weakened 
the  movement  against  the  economic  downturn  and  political  reorientation 
of  the  1930s.  Reemerging  in  the  1960s  under  the  banner  of  creationism 
(and,  later,  intelligent  design),  antievolutionists  demonstrated  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  adapt  to  new  legal  and  social  realities,  increasingly  embracing  scien¬ 
tific  justifications  as  they  backed  away  from  explicit  biblical  literalism. 

Lienesch’s  book  is  a  marvelous  narrative  of  institutional  strategy,  and 
argues  convincingly  that,  contrary  to  popular  imagination,  antievolution 
was  not  a  spontaneous  uprising,  but  rather  a  deliberate  and  politically  as¬ 
tute  insurgency  to  be  considered  in  the  same  organizational  vein  as  the 
civil  rights  and  feminist  movements.  By  attending  closely  to  leadership 
networks,  publications,  and  argumentation,  Lienesch  is  able  not  only  to 
describe  a  coherent  antievolutionary  strategy,  but  to  illumine  something 
of  its  larger  effect  on  the  rank  and  file.  That  the  movement  had  the  po¬ 
tential  to  unite  an  inchoate  religious  conservatism  is  clear  enough;  what 
Lienesch  has  meticulously  demonstrated  is  the  ability  of  Riley,  Bryan,  and 
others  to  frame  this  issue  for  the  masses,  transforming  what  had  been  an 
ambiguous  and  problematic  evangelical  reaction  into  a  touchstone  of  mod¬ 
ern  conservative  consciousness.  Unfortunately,  Lienesch  frames  his  own 
argument  somewhat  woodenly  in  the  categories  of  contemporary  move¬ 
ment  theory,  overlaying  upon  his  lively  institutional  history  some  rather 
static  sociological  categories.  While  concepts  like  “bridging,”  “amplifica¬ 
tion,”  and  “extension”  might  help  reinforce  the  essentially  calculated  na¬ 
ture  of  antievolutionary  activities,  they  also  give  Lienesch’s  argument  an 
over-determined  feel;  his  fundamentalists  do  not  bumble  and  scrape,  but 
march  inexorably  toward  characteristic  modes  of  twentieth-century  politi¬ 
cal  protest,  down  to  the  smallest  boycott  or  petition.  In  the  end,  movement 
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theory  is  an  awkward  analytical  tool,  a  more  useful  source  of  convenient 
chapter  and  paragraph  headings  than  cogent  historical  description. 

Nevertheless,  In  the  Beginning  makes  a  welcome  contribution  to  schol¬ 
arship  of  the  antievolution  movement.  Unlike  many  religious  historians, 
Lienesch  is  little  concerned  with  deep  theological  genealogy.  This  allows 
him  space,  however,  to  weave  a  convincing  narrative  of  institutional  de¬ 
velopment  and  ideological  construction.  Most  importantly,  Lienesch’s 
approach  reminds  us  that  social  movements  rarely  emerge  fully-fleshed; 
rather,  they  rely  on  the  persuasive  faculties  of  leaders  and  organizations  to 
assemble  disparate  interests  around  a  single,  compelling  vision. 

AARON  SIZER 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Beginnings:  Ancient  Christian  Readings  of  the  Biblical  Creation  Narra¬ 
tives.  By  Peter  C.  Bouteneff.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Academic,  2008,  240 
pages. 

Peter  Bouteneff,  an  Orthodox  theologian,  is  an  associate  professor  of 
systematic  theology  at  St.  Vladimir’s  Orthodox  Theological  Seminary.  He 
studied  at  St.  Vladimir’s  and  Oxford  University  under  the  guidance  of  John 
Meyendorff,  Maurice  Wiles,  and  Kallistos  Ware. 

In  Beginnings ,  Bouteneff  explores  early  Christian  interpretations  of 
Genesis  1-3,  asking  of  the  Fathers  he  surveys,  “How  literally  did  they  read 
the  creation  narratives?”  By  “narratives,”  Bouteneff  means  to  distinguish 
between  the  cosmocentric  (or  Hexaemeron)  account  of  Genesis  1  and  the 
anthropocentric  (or  paradise)  account  of  Genesis  2-3.  Through  answering 
this  question,  Bouteneff  hopes  to  sidestep  many  of  the  problems  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  debate  between  science  and  theology  concerning  evolution 
and  creation.  Alongside  this  main  goal,  Bouteneff  also  presents  an  Ortho¬ 
dox  anthropology,  undercutting  the  Augustinian  anthropology  which  has 
been  so  prevalent  in  the  West.  As  obvious  as  it  might  be  to  some,  there  are 
ways  of  thinking  about  the  creation  narrative  outside  of  Augustine’s  shad¬ 
ow.  For  many  of  the  authors  whom  Bouteneff  surveys,  Eden  does  not  rep¬ 
resent  perfection,  humans  are  not  immortal  before  Adam’s  sin,  free-will 
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persists,  and  later  descendents  of  Adam  are  not  condemned  for  Adam’s 
sin;  they  are  condemned  for  their  own. 

Bouteneff  identifies  three  stages  in  the  history  and  interpretation  of 
Genesis  1-3:  original  composition  and  redaction,  early  interpretation,  and 
modern  interpretation.  As  Bouteneff  is  quick  to  point  out,  he  believes  the 
biggest  difference  is  between  the  first  two  stages.  Thus,  in  chapter  one, 
which  also  serves  as  the  introduction,  Bouteneff  begins  by  trying  to  read 
Genesis  1-3  as  it  was  originally  redacted,  shorn  of  later  interpretations. 
Through  this  exercise,  it  immediately  becomes  apparent  that  many  of  the 
features  of  the  Genesis  story  that  we  take  for  granted  are  not  actually  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  text.  These  were  added,  according  to  Bouteneff,  through  the  “lat¬ 
er  imagination”  and  creativity  of  readers  during  Second  Temple  Judaism 
and  later  (4).  Bouteneff  makes  much  of  the  Septuagint’s  Greek  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  where  the  ambiguity  of  ’adam  and  its  cognates 
are  removed  in  favor  of  the  more  precise  dvSpcoiros'  and’  ASap.  Adam  thus 
is  personalized,  coming  across  as  a  historical  figure.  Bouteneff  finishes  the 
chapter  by  looking  at  Sirach,  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Jubilees,  2  Esdras,  2 
Baruch,  and  the  writings  of  Philo  where  many  of  the  questions  later  asked 
by  Christian  interpreters  were  first  posed. 

In  chapter  two,  Bouteneff  examines  the  decisive  role  Paul  played  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  creation  narratives.  He  writes,  “It  is  because  of  Paul’s 
theology  that  we  see  Adam  as  the  forefather  of  humanity,  the  progenitor  of 
sin,  and  a  type  for  Christ”  (33).  Adam  gains  significance  only  as  he  helps 
Paul  understand  who  Jesus  is  and  what  Jesus  does.  Through  Paul’s  read¬ 
ing,  the  original  creation  narrative,  which  had  come  to  be  tied  to  the  ori¬ 
gins  of  Israel,  is  transformed  into  a  story  about  the  beginning  of  universal 
humanity.  Adam  is  less  important  as  an  individual  than  as  representative 
of  a  way  of  human  existence  which  leads  to  death. 

In  chapter  three,  Bouteneff  continues  the  history  of  the  creation  narra¬ 
tives’  interpretation  by  looking  at  theologians  of  the  second  century.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time,  two  key  transformations  took  place:  (1)  the  Jewish  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  copied  into  papyrus  codices,  making  them  more  accessible; 
and  (2)  a  definitive  Christian  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  was  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  regula  fidei  which  provided  a  standard  for  orthodox  readings. 
Bouteneff  investigates  the  reading  practices  of  Justin  Martyr,  Melito  of 
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Sardis,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Irenaeus.  Generally,  they  focused  on 
typology:  Adam’s  importance  is  derivative  of  Christ’s. 

In  chapter  four,  Bouteneff  turns  to  Origen  with  a  brief  detour  into  the 
theology  of  Tertullian.  Bouteneff  believes  that  Origen  was  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  “truthfulness”  and  “historical  facticity”  (102).  This  allowed 
Origen  to  bypass  a  literal-historical  reading  of  the  creation  narratives  and 
to  realize  that  the  Genesis  account  was  not  meant  to  be  read  scientifically. 
In  chapter  five,  Bouteneff  traces  Origen’s  influence  on  the  Cappadocians 
(Basil,  Nyssen,  and  Nazianzen)  and  the  way  they  read  the  creation  nar¬ 
ratives.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Athanasius  are  also  briefly  mentioned. 
Bouteneff  finds  that  the  Cappadocians  were  wary  of  being  associated 
with  Origen’s  radical  allegorization  and  therefore  were  careful  how  they 
appropriated  his  insights. 

Bouteneff  concludes  the  work  by  answering  the  question  he  posed  to 
the  Fathers.  For  the  most  part,  the  Fathers  did  not  read  the  creation  narra¬ 
tives  literally  (or  scientifically);  instead,  they  read  the  first  three  chapters 
of  Genesis  for  their  theological  and  moral  meanings.  These  conclusions 
drawn  from  patristic  exegesis  are  not  dependent  upon  a  literal-historical 
reading  of  the  creation  narratives.  Thus,  in  Bouteneff  s  mind,  there  is 
no  reason  for  hostility  between  science  and  theology.  They  are  separate 
disciplines.  Bouteneff  elaborates,  “This  separation  is  important  for  us 
because,  unlike  the  fathers,  we  do  have  data  that  would  make  a  sheerly 
scientific  and  historical  interpretation  of  Genesis  1-3  well  nigh  impossi¬ 
ble,  despite  some  modern  authors’  best  efforts”  (183).  The  purpose  of  the 
creation  narratives  is  to  point  us  to  the  Second  Adam,  Christ,  not  to  cause 
us  to  be  dogmatic  about  the  First  Adam’s  historical  existence. 

Beginnings  is  obviously  the  work  of  great  erudition.  Bouteneff  effort¬ 
lessly  traverses  the  specialized  fields  of  biblical  studies,  history,  and  the¬ 
ology  and  brings  them  into  conversation  with  one  another.  He  carefully 
examines  the  interpretation  of  the  creation  narratives  from  their  composi¬ 
tion  through  the  fourth  century,  leaving  his  readers  with  plenty  to  think 
about.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  Bouteneff  helps  to  peel  back  some  of 
the  layers  of  interpretation  which  have  been  added  to  the  original  story. 
Bouteneff  himself  seems  to  be  most  interested  in  demonstrating  a  patristic 
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consensus  on  humanity’s  free-will  and  the  lack  of  a  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin  until  the  fourth  century. 

Yet,  Beginnings  may  also  give  pause  to  a  number  of  its  readers. 
Although  Bouteneff  rightly  shows  how  the  Christian  understanding  of  the 
creation  narratives  developed  over  time,  words  like  “imagination”  could 
possibly  be  construed  as  meaning  “make  believe.”  Furthermore,  in  his 
attempt  to  make  his  work  relevant  for  the  modern  debate  between  evo¬ 
lution  and  creationism,  Bouteneff  is  often  left  asking  anachronistic 
questions  of  the  Fathers.  What  did  Paul  know  of  “authorial  intent”?  Did 
Origen  read  like  a  postmodernist? 

Nevertheless,  Bouteneff  s  work  is  likely  to  be  extremely  useful  as  a  guide 
for  the  development  of  Greek  theological  anthropology.  Whether  or  not 
it  changes  anyone’s  mind  concerning  the  current  debate  over  evolution, 
Beginnings  raises  a  number  of  interesting  questions  about  how  Christians 
read,  imagined,  and  understood  their  past. 

JEREMY  DAVID  WALLACE 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Getting  into  Character:  The  Art  of  First-Person  Narrative  Preaching .  By 
Stephen  Chapin  Garner.  Grand  Rapids:  Brazos,  2008, 142  pages. 

In  his  book  Getting  into  Character:  The  Art  of  First-Person  Narrative 
Preaching ,  Stephen  Chapin  Garner  contends  that  first-person  narrative 
preaching  is  an  underutilized  homiletical  technique  that,  when  executed 
well,  can  effect  a  profound  worship  experience  in  the  listening  congrega¬ 
tion.  Drawing  on  his  experience  as  a  professional  actor,  playwright,  and 
pastor,  Garner  recognizes  that  narrative  forms  of  preaching  have  power. 
Yet  unlike  homileticians  such  as  Eugene  Lowry  and  Charles  Rice,  who 
have  located  the  power  of  narrative  in  plot,  Garner  lifts  up  character  as 
another  medium  for  communicating  God’s  word.  Garner  argues  that  the 
narrative  of  the  text  can  be  communicated  effectively  through  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  a  dramatic  monologue  from  the  perspective  of  one  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  narrative.  For  instance,  when  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  prodi¬ 
gal  son  in  Luke  15,  the  preacher  might  tell  the  parable  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  father,  the  prodigal,  or  the  older  brother.  Garner  explains  that 
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preachers  who  are  able  to  perform  this  style  of  sermon  well,  “will  mesmer¬ 
ize  their  parishioners  and  help  their  congregants  to  access,  understand,  and 
remember  the  word  of  God”  (24). 

The  bulk  of  Garner’s  book  explains  how  to  craft  and  deliver  first-person 
narrative  sermons.  Producing  examples  of  dramatic  monologue  from  clas¬ 
sical  sources  like  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  and  from  contemporary  sourc¬ 
es  like  Yasmin  Reza’s  play  Art ,  Garner  outlines  how  and  why  dramatic 
monologue  is  such  an  effective  tool  for  communicating  narrative.  For 
Garner,  dramatic  monologue  is  not  merely  a  character  study;  rather,  it  is 
a  way  to  further  the  plot  of  the  story  toward  a  specific  point.  Additionally, 
dramatic  monologue  can  subtly  convey  the  point  of  the  narrative.  Such 
dramatic  subtlety,  notes  Garner,  prevents  the  preacher  from  becoming  too 
“preachy”  and  heavy-handed  (33).  In  order  to  attain  the  subtlety  so  crucial 
for  first-person  narrative  preaching,  Garner  argues  that  the  preacher  must 
become  a  student  of  character. 

In  the  fourth  and  perhaps  strongest  chapter  of  the  book,  “Studying 
Character,”  Garner  exhorts  the  preacher  to  develop  the  habit  of  empathiz¬ 
ing  with  scriptural  characters  during  sermon  preparation.  He  argues  that 
crafting  a  first-person  monologue  necessitates  questioning  the  decisions, 
motivations,  and  actions  of  characters  in  the  text.  Garner  writes,  “The 
more  questions  you  can  ask  and  answer  about  your  character,  the  more 
depth  and  power  there  will  be  in  your  characterization”  (52). 

Next,  Garner  explains  how  to  use  a  thoroughly  researched  character 
to  tell  the  scriptural  narrative.  Following  the  trajectory  of  Aristotelian 
poetics,  in  which  conflict  leads  to  a  denouement  that  ultimately  results  in 
resolution,  the  preacher  embodies  a  character  that  moves  the  plot  toward 
the  major  point  of  the  sermon  by  way  of  monologue.  This  is  more  difficult 
than  it  seems.  The  preacher  must  embody  the  character  and  his  or  her 
perspective  while  still  subtly  advancing  the  plot.  The  monologue  must  be 
an  authentic  extension  of  the  character’s  experience  without  becoming  di¬ 
dactic  or  preachy.  Garner  ends  his  book  by  providing  helpful  performative 
hints  and  examples  of  first-person  narrative  preaching. 

The  major  strength  of  Garner’s  work  is  his  focus  on  the  power  of 
character.  Homiletical  literature  has  long  focused  on  the  power  of  com¬ 
municating  plot  without  recognizing  the  power  of  empathizing  with  the 
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biblical  characters.  By  focusing  too  much  on  the  conflict  and  resolution  of 
the  story,  the  preacher  often  fails  to  acknowledge  the  emotions,  decisions, 
and  struggles  of  the  characters  who  populate  the  story.  The  homiletic  pre¬ 
occupation  with  plot  endangers  character  by  flattening  the  lively,  strange, 
and  whole  personalities  of  scripture  to  the  point  that  the  congregation 
can  no  longer  relate  to  their  experience.  Garner’s  work  sounds  a  strong 
admonition  to  all  who  would  avoid  empathy  in  favor  of  sheer  plot 
exploration. 

While  Garner’s  interest  in  character  is  admirable,  it  is  difficult  to 
fully  embrace  his  project  of  first-person  preaching.  Near  the  end  of  the 
book,  Garner  writes,  “While  the  act  of  worship  should  always  be  an  act 
of  praise  more  than  an  act  of  performance,  to  be  believable  and  effective, 
a  first-person  narrative  sermon  needs  to  be  performance-quality”  (91). 
Herein  lies  the  most  glaring  problem  of  Garner’s  work.  He  never  clearly 
delineates  between  actor  and  preacher,  and  preaching  seems  for  Garner 
to  be  a  purely  rhetorical  exercise.  He  appears  to  assume  that  the  power 
generated  through  the  best  dramatic  monologues  is  comparable  to  the 
power  generated  in  the  preaching  act.  Moreover,  he  seems  to  say  that  the 
preacher  need  only  translate  to  the  pulpit  the  techniques  and  tools  that 
generate  the  best  dramatic  monologues  in  order  to  generate  that  same 
power  in  service  of  the  gospel.  But  Garner  makes  no  mention  of  how  a 
first-person  narrative  sermon  uniquely  communicates  the  gospel  and  why 
it  is  preferable  when  choosing  among  the  legion  of  other  preaching  forms. 
Certainly,  homileticians  should  leave  room  for  discussing  sermonic  per¬ 
formance,  but  it  seems  myopic  to  ignore  any  discussion  of  the  theological 
foundations  of  preaching.  Apparently,  for  Garner,  dramatic  monologue, 
not  Christian  theology,  controls  the  terms  of  the  sermon. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  preaching  first-person  sermons  is  a 
potentially  powerful  method  of  communicating  the  gospel.  Gar¬ 
ner’s  dramatic  method,  like  other  narrative  styles  of  preaching  be¬ 
fore  it,  is  capable  of  facilitating  a  formational  interaction  between  the 
congregation  and  the  word  of  God  witnessed  in  the  text.  Moreover, 
Getting  into  Character  is  accessible  and  full  of  helpful  suggestions  for 
any  preacher  who  would  like  to  preach  more  first-person  sermons. 
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Unfortunately,  Garner’s  homiletic  never  grounds  itself  in  a  theol¬ 
ogy  of  preaching  that  takes  seriously  the  unique  character  of  Christian 
preaching  and  thereby  risks  becoming  just  one  more  how-to  homiletic  in  a 
field  rapidly  filling  up  with  preaching  manuals. 

ADAM  WAYNE  HEARLSON 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Living  Gently  in  a  Violent  World:  The  Prophetic  Witness  of  Weakness.  By 
Stanley  Hauerwas  and  Jean  Vanier.  Downers  Grove,  Ill.:  IVP,  2008,  115 
pages. 

In  2006,  Stanley  Hauerwas  and  Jean  Vanier  were  the  keynote  participants 
in  a  conference  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen’s  Center  for  Spirituality, 
Health,  and  Disability.  At  this  conference,  Hauerwas,  the  Gilbert  T.  Rowe 
Professor  of  Ethics  at  Duke  University  Divinity  School,  and  Vanier,  the 
founder  of  the  L’Arche  network  of  communities,  engaged  in  a  series  of 
conversations  focused  on  issues  of  theology,  disability,  and  the  Church. 
More  specifically,  these  two  theologians  considered  how  Christians  in 
general— and  those  with  or  without  disabilities  in  particular— can  live 
together  as  true  friends  in  a  Christoform  community.  Their  conclu¬ 
sion  was,  and  is,  also  their  plea:  be  gentle.  In  these  conversations,  now 
published  as  this  collection  of  essays  entitled  Living  Gently  in  a  Violent 
World,  Hauerwas  and  Vanier  challenge  their  readers— and  the  Church— to 
embrace  the  radical,  prophetic  gentleness  required  of  anyone  who  would 
be  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  order  to  embrace  the  gentleness  that  Hauerwas  and  Vanier 
advocate,  Christians  need  to  understand  the  fragility  to  which  this  gen¬ 
tleness  responds.  In  the  first  chapter,  Vanier  describes  this  fragility  by 
describing  L’Arche.  L’Arche  communities  are  fragile  because  they  are 
composed  of  and  sustained  by  true,  loving  friendships  between  persons 
with  and  without  disabilities.  These  friendships,  while  challenging,  are 
possible  because  they  are  nourished  and  sustained  over  time  through  faith 
and  trust  in  the  God  who,  through  Christ,  makes  them  possible.  Vanier 
contends  that  these  friendships  are  the  locus  of  transformation  because 
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they  foster  the  tearing  down  of  the  interior  walls  separating  individuals 
from  their  true  selves,  from  one  another,  and  from  God. 

L’Arche  is,  indeed,  a  fragile  community,  yet  as  Hauerwas  explains  in  the 
second  chapter,  the  fragility  of  L’Arche  is  precisely  what  makes  it  strong. 
The  friendships  at  the  heart  of  every  L’Arche  community  are  characterized 
by  patience,  place,  and  time— three  characteristics  that  are  often  absent  in 
a  culture  that  thrives  on  speed  and  placelessness.  L’Arche  reminds  the  rest 
of  the  world— and  especially  the  Church— of  the  importance  of  patiently 
taking  time  to  be  present  with  and  for  one  another,  caring  for  one  another 
and,  thus,  bearing  witness  to  the  God  who,  in  Christ,  came  to  Earth  to  be 
present  with  us.  The  Church,  says  Hauerwas,  needs  L’Arche  as  a  reminder 
of  the  particular  kind  of  relationship  that  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Gospel. 
Conversely,  L’Arche  needs  the  Church  because  its  members  need  to  be 
able  to  participate  in  worshipping  communities  outside  the  confines  of 
L’Arche.  This  reciprocity  is  essential  to  the  ministry  of  both  L’Arche  and 
the  Church  and  fosters  the  kind  of  interconnection  that  will  strengthen  the 
Church’s  witness  in  the  world. 

The  relationship  between  L’Arche  and  the  Church  is  essential  because, 
as  Vanier  explains  in  the  third  chapter,  the  vision  and  mission  of  L’Arche 
are  grounded  in  the  incarnation  and  mission  of  Christ.  Vanier  writes  that 
Jesus  came  to  earth  to  turn  upside-down  a  world  that  exalts  the  rich, 
prominent,  and  powerful  and  dismisses  or  ignores  the  powerless,  and 
to  bring  people  together  into  mutually  giving  relationships  that  are  not 
defined  by  the  world’s  notions  of  power,  or  ability,  or  disability.  Jesus  came 
so  that  we  might  be  able  to  love  and  care  for  one  another  and  live  together 
as  brothers  and  sisters— as  the  Body  of  Christ— a  body  in  which  the  weak¬ 
est  members  are  essential  to  the  flourishing  of  the  whole.  Vanier  also  notes 
that  as  we  enter  into  authentic  relationship  with  another  and  hear  his  or 
her  stories  of  joy  and  pain,  we  inevitably  discover  our  own  brokenness  and 
vulnerability,  recognizing  relationships  and  community  as  essential  to  our 
flourishing  as  individuals.  Indeed,  as  Vanier  tells  it,  we  can  do  nothing  on 
our  own— and,  as  we  discover  in  the  mission  and  vision  of  Christ,  we  come 
to  find  that  God  never  intended  us  to. 

Vanier ’s  explanation  of  the  ways  in  which  the  mission  of  L’Arche 
coincides  with  the  mission  of  Christ  and  his  Church  paves  the  way  for  the 
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book’s  final  chapter,  in  which  Hauerwas  considers  the  “politics  of  gentle¬ 
ness”  undergirding  L’Arche  and,  ideally,  the  Church.  Unlike  the  nuanced 
liberal  political  theory  of  Martha  Nussbaum  which,  as  Hauerwas  notes, 
“wants  to  give  Jean  [Vanier]  justifications  for  helping  the  disabled,”  a 
politics  of  gentleness  gives  Vanier— and  all  Christians— a  reason  to  live 
with  them  in  community  (90).  The  reason  Christians  with  and  without 
disabilities  can  and  should  live  together  in  community  is  that  life  and  the 
social  relationships  constitutive  of  it  are  gifts  from  God.  To  be  gentle  is  to 
see  the  giftedness  of  one  another  and  to  befriend  and  care  for  one  another 
because  of  that  giftedness.  Hauerwas  contends  that  gentleness  is  rooted  in 
our  friendship  with  God,  because  it  requires  the  awareness  that  we  are  all 
“wounded  people  who  are  loved  by  God”  (80-81).  This  politics  of  gentle¬ 
ness  flies  in  the  face  of  a  cultural  and  political  landscape  founded  upon 
individual  freedom  and  choice  and  bears  witness  to  the  love  and 
friendship  of  God  that  makes  gentleness  possible. 

This  collection  of  essays  offers  a  compelling  and  much-needed 
challenge  to  the  Church  and  its  members  to  be  a  counter-cultural 
community  of  people  who  embrace  one  another  as  gifts  from  God  that 
must  be  cared  for  with  patience,  hospitality,  and  joy.  Although  Hauer¬ 
was  has  been  criticized  on  occasion  for  appearing  to  put  people  with  dis¬ 
abilities  (or,  in  some  cases,  just  their  disabilities)  on  a  pedestal,  he  avoids 
doing  so  here.  Rather,  he  echoes  Vanier’s  contention  that  the  patience  and 
gentleness  undergirding  the  fragile  friendships  at  L’Arche  are  emblematic 
of  true  Christian  discipleship.  In  his  closing  remarks,  John  Swinton  notes 
that  L’Arche  is  a  place  where  “the  wounds  of  each  person  cannot  avoid 
being  exposed  and  thus  hopefully  healed”  (103).  Thus,  robust,  Christ- 
like  gentleness  is  both  a  necessity  and  a  choice  for  L’Arche  members. 
Hauerwas  and  Vanier’s  essays  suggest  that  gentleness  is  as  much  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  Church  as  it  is  for  L’Arche,  particularly  if  the  Church  wants  to 
be  the  authentic  Body  of  Christ  in  the  world.  Perhaps,  they  hope,  it  will 
also  be  a  choice. 

ANNA  KATHERINE  SHURLEY 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
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The  Write  Stuff:  Crafting  Sermons  that  Capture  and  Convince.  By  Sondra 
B.  Willobee.  Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  2009, 123  pages. 

Sunday  comes  fifty-two  times  a  year.  Does  inspiration  visit  anyone  that 
often?  Sondra  Willobee  explores  this  difficulty  from  the  first  pages  of  her 
book.  “Sermons  sag”  like  “working  parents  slumped  over  kitchen  tables,” 
she  writes  (1-2).  The  gravity  of  preaching  every  Sunday  is  both  an  emo¬ 
tional  weight  and  a  theological  burden.  It  becomes  clear  very  early  on  that 
Willobee  is  not  interested  in  passing  on  more  heavy  bags  of  theoretical 
chaff  in  which  a  pastor  might  find  a  grain  or  two  of  wheat.  She  wants  to 
untie  heavy  burdens  and  lift  more  than  a  finger  to  help  tired  preachers 
whose  sermons  sag. 

Beginning  her  theology  of  the  Word  as  preached  with  Genesis  1, 
Willobee  sees  “let  there  be”  as  an  invitation  for  the  created  to  participate 
in  creativity.  Her  salve  for  the  ailment  of  boring  sermons  is  more  than  a 
mantra  to  “be  more  creative,”  which  pastors  quickly  dismiss  for  the  try 
harder  slogan  that  it  is.  Instead,  she  offers  a  book  that  “condenses  material 
on  the  creative-writing  shelf  for  busy  pastors”  (3).  In  other  words,  she  has 
done  the  sifting  for  us,  and  proposes  every  page  as  bread  for  hungry  practi¬ 
tioners.  At  only  123  pages  including  notes,  she  has  kept  it  brief,  accessible, 
and  written  in  a  humorous  style.  Readers  will  find  particularly  helpful  the 
categories  of  sermon  openers,  the  condensed  summary  of  narrative  logic 
in  preaching,  and  the  practical  guidance  in  finding  helpful  stories. 

Underneath  the  hood  of  The  Write  Stuff  a  certain  engine  is  at  work. 
Willobee’s  work  received  its  forward  from  the  prolific  Tom  Long,  cites 
the  venerable  Fred  Craddock  first  and  second,  moves  through  sources  on 
poetics  to  the  ever-popular  Eugene  Lowry,  and  quotes  the  enigmatic 
Barbara  Brown  Taylor  as  a  key  inspiration  numerous  times.  In  oth¬ 
er  words,  the  driving  theoretical  force  is  a  certain  brand  of  the  New 
Homiletic  with  its  eventful  view  of  language,  phenomenologically  dis- 
closive  view  of  epistemology,  and  its  high  view  of  human  agency  in  the 
task  of  preaching.  However,  taking  her  cue  from  Barbara  Brown  Taylor, 
Willobee  focuses  on  writing  as  the  expressive  mode,  and  creative 
writing  as  the  cognate  discipline.  Recent  homiletical  reflections  more  fully 
in  conversation  with  themes  such  as  hermeneutical  suspicion,  rupturing 
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of  totalities,  and  ideology  critique  only  make  cameo  appearances.  Further, 
the  orality  of  preaching  is  only  the  final  stage  in  her  process,  omitting  the 
interpretive  nature  of  performance. 

If  the  primary  frame  of  reference  is  poetics,  and  the  academic 
mentors  are  from  the  New  Homiletic,  the  unmentioned  relative  at  the  table  is 
rhetoric.  The  book  itself  is  structured  along  the  well-worn  rhetorical  lines 
of  introduction,  body,  and  conclusion,  though  presented  with  unique 
names.  Further,  and  perhaps  more  telling,  Willobee’s  book  is  subtitled 
following  the  pattern  of  the  traditional  rhetorical  formula:  command 
and  control.  Her  rewording  is  capture  and  convince.  She  tempers  the  old 
militaristic  formula  with  a  poetic  sense  of  aesthetics  and  Craddock-like 
view  of  sermonic  movement  and  function,  but  clings  to  the  overtone  of 
persuasion  in  the  end.  There  is  an  evocative  tone  to  the  language,  yet 
the  end  game  of  evocation  is  more  than  experience.  For  example,  in  her 
section  “The  Plot  Thickens”  she  celebrates  Lowry’s  use  of  the  word  “torque” 
for  plot  complication.  In  Willobee’s  terms,  torque  is  “a  word  suggesting 
deliberate  application  of  pressure  to  produce  rotation.”  She  goes  on  in  the 
same  paragraph  to  describe  torque  as  a  “wonderful  image  for  conversion” 
(48)!  Some  readers  may  find  this  metaphor  of  intentional  exertion  of  force 
upon  the  listener  troubling. 

Nevertheless,  what  The  Write  Stuff  intends  to  do  and  does,  it  does  very 
well.  Clearly  written  by  a  pastor  who  teaches  preaching,  this  book  delivers. 
It  is  a  highly  practical  book  for  preachers  who  want  to  write  and  preach 
more  creative  sermons.  Scattered  through  every  chapter  are  sections  ti¬ 
tled  “Try  This.”  Each  of  these  is  an  exercise  for  the  preacher  to  set  down 
the  book  and  do.  From  breathing  prayer  to  cluster  free  writing  sessions, 
each  of  these  exercises  intends  to  aid  appropriation  and  application  of  the 
concepts  to  the  reader’s  sermonic  processes.  If  preachers  take  the  time, 
they  will  benefit  from  this  book.  Teachers  of  preaching  will  find  clear  and 
memorable  typologies,  as  well  as  exercises  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  hom¬ 
iletics  classroom. 

As  I  write  this  review,  my  mind  is  barely  exiting  a  lunch-table 
conversation  with  a  preaching  friend.  After  listening  to  eleven  of  his 
sermons  I  offered  him  encouragements  and  areas  for  improvement.  His 
response  was  grateful,  but  unsatisfied.  In  response  to  one  particular 
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comment,  he  said,  “Thanks.  You  are  exactly  right,  but  how  do  I  do  that?” 
After  covering  some  initial  ideas,  we  parted  ways  and  I  returned  to 
reading  The  Write  Stuff.  Every  chapter  of  the  book  was  an  answer  to  this 
preacher’s  question.  The  preaching  professor  may  say,  “Give  a  reason 
to  listen  sooner.”  Willobee  gives  ten  ways  to  do  just  that.  The  preaching 
professor  suggests,  “Give  more  concrete  stories  from  real  lives.”  Willobee 
shares  where  to  find  those  stories,  how  to  tell  them,  and  how  to  make  them 
breathe.  The  preaching  professor  pleads,  “Help  people  see  this  text  living 
on  their  street.”  Willobee  draws  a  diagram  for  what  she  calls  incarnational 
language,  or  the  stone.  The  result  is  an  email  to  this  friend,  who  preaches 
again  this  Sunday,  saying,  “I  have  a  book  for  you.” 

DAVID  WARD 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Heidegger  and  Homecoming :  The  Leitmotif  in  the  Later  Writings.  By 
Robert  Mugerauer.  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  2008,  614  pag¬ 
es. 


The  writings  of  Martin  Heidegger  are  notoriously  hard.  His  use  of  original 
language  and  efforts  to  avoid  common  philosophical  terms  require  readers 
to  learn  a  new  philosophical  language.  Given  this  difficulty,  Heidegger’s 
commentators  are  faced  with  an  important  decision  when  attempting  to 
explain  his  work.  Do  they  explain  the  work  using  the  common  philosophi¬ 
cal  language  that  everyone  is  familiar  with,  or  do  they  adopt  Heidegger’s 
language  to  explain  his  own  work?  The  former  would  upset  Heidegger 
and  his  task  to  free  thinking  from  its  metaphysical  bondage,  the  latter 
keeps  his  thinking  obscure  and  indeterminate.  In  the  end,  the  proposed 
audience  of  the  work  makes  this  decision  for  the  author.  Introductions 
intended  as  an  initial  entry  into  Heidegger’s  work,  like  Mark 
Wrathall’s  How  to  Read  Heidegger ,  use  familiar  and  direct  language  to 
explain  Heidegger’s  abstract,  non-metaphysical  style.  For  those  already 
familiar  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Heidegger,  there  are  works  like  Robert 
Mugerauer’s  Heidegger  and  Homecoming:  The  Leitmotif  in  the 
Later  Writings.  Running  just  over  600  pages,  Mugerauer’s  work  is  an 
exhaustive  study  of  Heidegger’s  later  writings  and  its  focus  on  the  journey 
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from  human  being’s  metaphysical  homelessness  to  being’s  final  home¬ 
coming  and  dwelling.  This  book  is  not  intended  for  a  casual  reader  of 
Heidegger.  It  is  fiercely  academic  and  assumes  prior  familiarity  with 
Heidegger’s  style  and  language  and  knowledge  of  his  philosophical  goals. 
With  that  said,  for  those  scholars  interested  in  Heidegger’s  later  work, 
Mugerauer’s  book  is  a  top-notch  resource  and  an  obvious  labor  of  love  by 
someone  who  has  spent  years  traveling  through  Heidegger’s  oeuvre. 

Mugerauer  begins  his  book  by  explaining  that  the  topic  around  which 
Heidegger’s  later  work  orbits  is  the  “loss  and  attempted  recovery  of 
home— specifically,  the  trajectories  of  individual,  historical-cultural,  and 
epochal-cosmic  homelessness  and  homecoming”  (xiii).  Heidegger  and 
Homecoming  is  organized  according  to  what  Mugerauer  sees  as  the  six 
stages  of  Heidegger’s  philosophical  search  for  home.  Moreover,  each  of 
these  stages  corresponds  to  six  particular  ways  of  speaking.  Mugerauer 
writes,  “Heidegger’s  thinking  belongs  inseparably  to  the  language  in  which 
it  occurs  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  thinking  and  saying  are  laid 
before  us”  (5).  For  instance,  in  chapter  one,  Mugerauer  argues  that 
Heidegger  uses  the  common  representational  language  to  discuss 
the  current  state  of  philosophical  metaphysics.  Contrast  this  with 
chapter  two  in  which  Mugerauer  argues  that  Heidegger  adopts  a  more 
poetic  style  to  explore  the  poetry  of  Friedrich  Holderlin.  While  the  primary 
organizing  principle  of  Mugerauer’s  book  is  centered  around  Heidegger’s 
different  linguistic  styles,  the  writings  of  Heidegger  are  examined  in  roughly 
chronological  order.  The  fact  that  Heidegger’s  search  for  home  is 
chronologically  ordered  is  evidence  that  the  topic  of  homelessness  and 
homecoming  was  a  lifelong  pursuit— one  never  quite  finished,  never 
linear,  and  yet  always  in  transit. 

Mugerauer  divides  his  book  into  six  chapters  which  correspond  with 
the  six  phases  of  Heidegger’s  homecoming.  The  first  chapter  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  “initial  being  at  home  (even  though  not  at  home  there)”  (17). 
Consulting  work  from  1927-1945,  Mugerauer  shows  that  Heidegger  was 
interested  in  examining  the  ways  in  which  metaphysics  had  alienated 
human  beings  from  their  home.  Mugerauer  argues  that  ultimately 
Heidegger  lacked  the  proper  language  to  accurately  explain  this  alienation 
and  turned  to  the  poetry  of  Holderlin  for  help.  Chapter  two  describes 
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Heidegger’s  interaction  with  Holderlin’s  poetry  during  the  period  of  1936- 
1943.  Mugerauer  writes,  “[Heidegger]  realized  that  to  find  his  way  he  re¬ 
quired  the  company  and  tutelage  of  one  who  had  gone  the  same  way  before 
him”  (93).  Holderlin’s  poetry  articulated  ideas  of  home,  homelessness, 
and  homecoming  that  provided  Heidegger  with  the  language  necessary 
to  speak  non-metaphysically  about  the  journey  home.  In  chapter  three, 
Mugerauer  describes  how  the  metaphysical  homelessness  described 
in  chapter  one  was  influenced  by  the  guidance  of  Holderlin.  Examining 
work  from  1936-1949,  Mugerauer  argues  that  Heidegger  begins  the  ini¬ 
tial  turn  from  homelessness  to  homecoming  by  developing  a  new  original, 
poetic,  non-metaphysical  style  of  thinking  and  writing.  Mugerauer  writes, 
“[Heidegger]  finds  a  way  to  go  about  thinking  that  is  precise  but  not  meta¬ 
physical.  That  enables  him  to  get  beyond  the  barrier  of  metaphysics  in 
order  to  think  it  from  both  the  inside  and  the  outside”  (139).  Having 
turned  from  homelessness  toward  home,  Heidegger  argues  that  we  must 
now  travel  back  through  homelessness  to  experience  homecoming.  In 
chapter  four,  Mugerauer  examines  the  character  of  Heidegger’s  work 
during  the  period  of  1943-1972.  According  to  Mugerauer,  Heidegger  trav¬ 
els  back  through  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  history  in  order  to  un¬ 
cover  the  ancient  “not-yet  metaphysical”  philosophy  of  Greek  thinkers  like 
Heraclitus.  With  a  new  style  of  language  gleaned  from  the  “not-yet  meta¬ 
physical”  Greeks,  Heidegger  travels  toward  home  to  his  own  “no-longer 
metaphysical”  era  and  finds  that  home  is  the  event  of  appropriation 
C Ereignis )  that  gathers  and  stays  the  fourfold  of  mortals,  divinities,  sky, 
and  earth.  Yet,  arriving  at  home  for  Heidegger  is  quite  different  than 
learning  how  to  dwell  at  home.  In  chapter  five,  Mugerauer  consults 
the  work  of  Heidegger  from  the  period  of  1948-1967  and  shows  how 
Heidegger  used  the  poetry  of  Georg  Trakel  and  Johann  Peter  Hebei  to  learn 
how  to  speak  and  experience  language  as  “dialect  that  gathers  the  world” 
(421).  In  the  final  chapter  of  the  book,  Mugerauer  examines  Heidegger’s 
work  from  1943-1970.  Having  arrived  at  home,  Heidegger  goes  to  great 
pains  to  remain  in  harmony  with  his  local  community  by  adopting  the  local 
dialect  and  by  living  in  accordance  and  in  harmony  with  the  fourfold  of  his 
surrounding  world. 
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The  major  strength  of  Heidegger  and  Homecoming  is  Mugerauer 
exegetical  talent.  Examining  over  seventy  of  Heidegger’s  works, 
Mugerauer’s  exegesis  is  acutely  attuned  to  both  the  internal  argument  of 
the  individual  texts  (which,  when  dealing  with  Heidegger,  is  no  easy  task) 
while  never  losing  sight  of  the  location  of  the  text  within  Heidegger’s  wid¬ 
er  corpus.  This  amazing  feat  of  balance  is  especially  impressive  given  the 
length  and  depth  of  this  work.  While  this  book  will  probably  never  gain  a 
wide,  interdisciplinary,  scholarly  audience— due  to  its  size,  cost,  and 
density— I  expect  that  this  book  will  serve  as  an  important  resource 
for  all  of  those  thinkers  looking  to  break  new  ground  in  Heideggerian 
research. 

ADAM  WAYNE  HEARLSON 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Love  and  Objectivity  in  Virtue  Ethics:  Aristotle ,  Lonergan,  and  Nuss- 
baum  on  Emotions  and  Moral  Insight.  By  Robert  J.  Fitterer.  Toronto: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  2008, 133  pages. 

In  this  well-written  book,  Robert  J.  Fitterer  engages  the  virtue  ethics 
tradition  that  has  enjoyed  a  revival  in  Western  academia.  Fitterer  is 
senior  pastor  at  Emmanuel  Baptist  Church  and  teaches  philosophy  at  the 
William  Carey  Institute  in  British  Columbia.  Among  the  many  themes 
addressed  by  virtue  ethicists  are  the  issues  of  preference  and  the  role  of 
emotion  in  ethical  deliberations.  Do  emotions  hinder  one’s  capacity  to 
make  better  judgments?  Can  love  and  objectivity  be  reconciled?  Does 
preferential  love  thwart  objective  moral  choice?  Over  the  course  of 
this  book,  Fitterer  argues  for  a  positive  role  of  emotions  in  moral 
decision-making. 

Fitterer  draws  on  Arsitotle’s  Nicomachean  Ethics,  the  works  of 
contemporary  American  philosopher  Martha  Nussbaum,  and 
Canadian  Catholic  priest  and  philosopher  Bernard  Lonergan  to  address  the 
problem  of  emotions  in  rational  moral  choice.  Fitterer  advances  the 
claim  that  emotions  can  function  as  a  corrective  to  moral  bias  rather  than 
being  the  instigator  of  it  (5).  In  support  of  his  claim,  Fitterer  draws  on 
recent  studies  in  cognitive  psychology  and  Martha  Nussbaum’s 
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recent  study  on  the  intelligence  of  emotions  ( Upheavals  of  Thought:  The 
Intelligence  of  Emotions  [Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2001]), 
both  of  which  point  to  a  positive  assessment  of  the  role  of  emotions  in 
the  inner  process  of  moral  deliberation.  Fitterer  presents  a  subject-based 
description  of  the  operations  and  experiences  a  moral  subject  will 
undergo  in  order  to  attain  practical  moral  insight.  From  Lonergan,  Fitterer 
borrows  a  philosophical  psychology  that  explains  the  conscious  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  subject’s  coming  to  know  the  world.  Nussbaum  contributes  to 
Fitterer’s  project  with  her  theorization  of  the  cognitive  capacity  of  emo¬ 
tions,  and  Aristotle’s  discussions  of  eudaimonia  and  phronesis  provide 
Fitterer  with  the  bases  for  his  cognitive  moral  philosophy.  Following 
Aristotle,  Fitterer  understands  that  the  search  for  wholesome  human 
flourishing  plays  a  central  role  in  determining  a  subject’s  desires, 
emotions,  insights,  judgment,  and  perception  of  the  concrete  world,  which 
ultimately  influence  the  subject’s  deliberations  and  decisions.  Fitterer 
proposes  that  if  the  moral  subject  has  learned  to  appreciate  that  which  is 
genuinely  good,  his  or  her  emotions  will  serve  as  a  balancing  element  in 
the  process  of  moral  decision-making,  thus  avoiding  the  problem  of  bias. 

Drawing  on  these  three  main  sources,  Fitterer’s  argument  unfolds 
over  four  chapters.  In  chapter  one,  Fitterer  uses  concise  and  accessible 
language  to  discuss  Aristotle’s  virtue  ethics,  which  understands  the 
process  of  decision-making  as  part  of  the  moral  agent’s  acquired  skill  of 
identifying  significant  moral  attributes  in  the  observable  world  (16- 
17).  Exploring  the  Aristotelian  concept  of  eudaimonia,  Fitterer  explains 
the  cognitive  operations  that  are  vital  to  moral  insight.  In  this  chapter, 
Fitterer  also  discusses  the  relevance  of  emotions  for  the  process  of  decision¬ 
making  in  the  Aristotelian  model,  which  he  describes  as  relevant 
background  to  Lonergan’s  cognitive  theory. 

Chapter  two  addresses  Lonergan’s  theory  of  cognition.  Fitterer 
considers  the  role  played  by  the  subject’s  own  concerns,  wants,  and 
needs  in  determining  the  subject’s  interests  and  subsequent  processes 
of  insight,  understanding,  and  judgment  (38-9).  As  the  author’s  inter¬ 
est  pertains  to  understanding  human  intelligence  in  the  context  of  ethi¬ 
cal  inquiry  and  decision-making,  Fitterer  moves  beyond  the  three  first 
stages  proposed  by  Lonergan:  the  empirical,  hypothetical,  and  verification 
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procedures  (40-1).  A  fourth  level  is  added  to  the  cycle  that  involves  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  self-awareness  of  the  moral  subject  and  the  evaluative  skill 
that  permits  the  moral  agent  to  consider  the  consequences  of  his  or  her 
decisions  for  the  larger  context  surrounding  his  or  her  choices  as  a  moral 
agent. 

Chapter  three  further  explores  Lonergan’s  cognitive  theory  and  his 
concept  of  common  sense  insight.  Fitterer  contends  that  both  Aristo¬ 
tle  and  Lonergan  agree  that  the  subject’s  cares  and  habits  exert  impor¬ 
tant  influence  on  how  the  subject  uses  and  interprets  past  experiences 
and  emotions  in  his  or  her  quest  for  knowledge  of  the  concrete  world. 
According  to  Fitterer,  past  experiences  and  emotions  would  permit  the 
subject  to  recognize  similar  scenarios  that  enable  him  or  her  to  decide 
based  on  previous  experiences.  According  to  Fitterer,  the  repeated  rec¬ 
ognition  of  similar  scenarios  allow  the  moral  agent  to  create  patterns  of 
recognition  that  might  evolve  into  “a  habituated  state  of  character  not 
unlike  expertise  or  connoisseurship”  (72).  If  the  moral  agent’s 
intellectual  and  desiderative  virtues  have  been  properly  cultivated  to 
perceive  and  choose  the  good,  eventually  this  overarching  set  of  cognitive 
acts  may  gradually  develop  into  a  pleasant  and  automatic  habit. 

Chapter  four  demonstrates  how  Nussbaum’s  ideas  can  be  used  to  fill 
gaps  in  Lonergan’s  cognitive  theory.  The  role  of  emotions  and  values 
receive  further  elaboration  through  an  exploration  of  Nussbaum’s  neo- 
Stoic  hypothesis,  which  claims  that  love  is  the  emotion  that  can  set 
our  ethical  and  political  pursuits  on  the  proper  track  (78).  Drawing  on 
Nussbaum’s  argument,  Fitterer  asserts  that  compassionate  love  may 
contribute  to  the  objectivity  of  our  moral  judgments  by  sharpening  one’s 
perception  of  the  intersubjective  and  interconnected  nature  of  any  moral 

f 

judgment  and  decision  (73,  78,  90,  93).  As  Fitterer  puts  it,  “The  social 
and  the  personal  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  .  .  .  The  well-functioning  of 
personal  relations  may  be  the  basis  of  well-functioning  societies  in 
general”  (93). 

Fitterer  presents  his  arguments  in  a  coherent  and  persuasive 
manner,  and  invites  the  reader  to  explore  the  topic  by  means  of  his 

1 1 

engaging  and  convincing  language.  The  author  also  offers  pertinent 
examples  to  help  the  reader  along  the  course  his  argument.  Fitterer 
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contributes  to  the  discussion  of  virtue  ethics  by  arguing  that  emotions, 
especially  compassionate  love,  may  correct  the  tendency  towards  bias,  and 
thereby  enhance  the  possibility  that  the  moral  agent’s  deliberations  and 
decisions  will  be  informed  by  the  genuine  pursuit  of  the  good.  Another  im¬ 
portant  contribution  is  Fitterer’s  criticism  of  Nussbaum’s  assessment  of  the 
intelligence  of  emotions.  He  acknowledges  that  Nussbaum’s  assessment  of 
the  role  of  emotions  contributes  to  better  understanding  how  subjectivity 
plays  out  in  moral  choice,  but  he  contends  that  Nussbaum  invests  emo¬ 
tions  with  too  much,  and  ultimately  fails  to  provide  a  sufficient  account  of 
the  importance  of  reflective  critical  insight  (98). 

Love  and  Objectivity  in  Virtue  Ethics  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to 
those  engaged  in  the  virtue  ethics  discussion,  but  also  to  those  who  study 
epistemology,  cognitive  psychology,  and  subjectivity.  Fitterer’s  text  is  not 
a  primer  in  virtue  ethics  or  moral  philosophy.  It  is  written  with  the  special¬ 
ist  in  mind  and  requires  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  au¬ 
thor  uses  endnotes  very  consistently  to  provide  the  reader  with  extended 
explanations  and  examples,  offering  thorough  bibliographical  references 
on  the  topic  as  necessary. 

LUIZ  C.  NASCIMENTO 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Arendt,  Augustine ,  and  the  New  Beginning:  The  Action  Theory  and 
Moral  Thought  of  Hannah  Arendt  in  the  Light  of  Her  Dissertation  on  St. 
Augustine.  By  Stephan  Kampowski.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2008,  364 
pages. 

Stephan  Kampowski  teaches  moral  philosophy  at  The  Pontifical  John 
Paul  II  Institute  for  Studies  on  Marriage.  In  this  book,  Kampowski  tack¬ 
les  the  challenging  task  of  assessing  the  value  of  Hannah  Arendt’s  much 
commented  on  doctoral  dissertation  on  Augustine  for  the  interpretation 
of  her  later  writings.  Kampowski  does  not  share  other  Arendt  scholars’ 
enthusiasm  that  this  work  provides  key  answers  to  the  analysis  of  Arendt’s 
corpus.  He  sets  out  to  argue  that  the  value  of  Arendt’s  dissertation  lies 
in  the  extent  to  which  fundamental  preoccupations  and  themes  of  her 
scholarship  may  be  traced  back  to  her  dissertation.  Being  faithful  to 
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Arendt’s  historical  approach  to  moral  problems,  Kampowski  under¬ 
scores  that,  unlike  her  dissertation,  her  later  work  bears  the  impact  of  the 
Holocaust  and  the  totalitarian  regimes  in  Germany  and  Europe  of  the 
1930s  and  40s.  For  Kampowski,  examining  Arendt’s  dissertation  helps  us 
place  the  appropriately  accented  motifs  of  her  thought,  and  thus  help  us 
gain  clarity  on  Arendt’s  work  as  a  whole  (xviii). 

Kampowski  suggests  that  two  of  Arendt’s  themes  presented  in  nascent 
form  in  her  dissertation  are  her  theory  of  action  and  her  moral  thought. 
The  central  question  of  Arendt’s  dissertation,  Der  Liebesbegriff  bei 
Augustine-Versuch  einev philosophischen  Interpretation  ( The  Concept  of 
Love  in  Saint  Augustine- an  Attempt  at  a  Philosophical  Interpretation), 
is  how  their  love  for  God  and  neighbor  coexist  in  Augustine’s  thought. 
Arendt  sought  to  refute  Augustine’s  claim  that  Christians  can  both  love 
their  neighbor,  because  they  are  in  the  world,  and  have  their  ground  of 
existence  in  God,  because  they  are  not  of  the  world.  She  challenged  this 
assumption  arguing  instead  the  impossibility  for  Christians  to  love  “the 
neighbor”  for  the  “neighbor’s  sake”  without  reference  to  either  God  or 
heavenly  reward. 

Chapter  one  offers  a  biographical  and  a  bibliographical  overview  of 
Arendt’s  work.  Kampowski  analyzes  key  points  in  Arendt’s  main  works, 
aiming  at  tracing  how  the  historical  times  and  events  of  her  life  left 
their  imprint  in  her  work.  Of  interest  to  readers  may  be  Kampowski ’s 
correction  of  Scott  and  Stark’s  (authors  who  edited  and  wrote  an  interpre¬ 
tative  essay  to  the  1996  English  edition  of  Arendt’s  dissertation)  assertion 
that,  in  The  Human  Condition,  Arendt  rediscovered  Augustine.  Kampowski 
counsels  not  confusing  the  prominence  of  Augustine  in  this  work  with  his 
absence  from  others.  In  her  dissertation,  Arendt  incorporates  Augustine’s 
notion  of  “new  beginning,”  as  rooted  in  what  she  would  later  call  natality. 
Later  in  her  career,  “new  beginning”  will  be  central  to  her  development  of 
her  theory  of  action  as  agents  seeking  to  make  something  new.  Also  of  inter¬ 
est  in  this  chapter  is  the  clear  exposition  of  the  reasons  for  the  controversy 
surrounding  Eichmann  in  Jerusalem.  Briefly  summarized,  these  reasons 
are:  (l)that  she  perceived  that  justice  was  not  served  at  times  in  the  case;  (2) 
Eichmann’s  inability  to  think  through  his  actions;  and  (3)  the  implications 
of  Jewish  councils’  complacency  with  the  Nazis. 
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In  chapter  two,  Kampowski  deals  with  the  textual  difficulties  in  in¬ 
terpreting  the  dissertation’s  text,  as  well  as  translating  it  into  English. 
Kampowski  concludes  that  Arendt’s  own  dissatisfaction  with  the  text  as  a 
whole,  which  led  her  to  stop  any  attempt  to  improve  the  English  transla¬ 
tion,  points  to  the  limited  use  that  it  may  present  for  understanding  her 
scholarly  work. 

The  main  contributions  of  Kampowski’s  work  to  Arendt  studies  are 
found  in  chapters  three  through  five.  The  third  chapter  includes  an  excellent 
discussion  of  Arendt’s  theory  of  action.  Kampowski  suggests  that  Ar¬ 
endt’s  biggest  impact  on  the  theory  of  action  is  being  among  the  first 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  Aristotelian  use  of  praxis  and  poi- 
esis ,  thus  conceiving  the  possibility  of  action  as  an  end  in  itself.  Here, 
Kampowski  also  challenges  Arendt’s  view  of  the  apolitical  character  of 
Christian  charity,  and  offers  an  interesting  proposal  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  public  theologians  and  religious  ethicists  alike.  Christian  charity, 
Kampowski  suggests,  is  not  solely  transcendental,  it  occupies  an  in-be¬ 
tween  place  between  God  and  neighbor  that  enables  the  possibility  of 
loving  the  neighbor  when  love  is  understood  as  willing  the  good  for 
another.  This  willing  of  “the  good”  is  a  human  good  and  of  this  world 
(74). 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  chapter  four  is  the  discussion  of 
Arendt’s  refusal  to  engage  in  justificatory  (or  normative)  moral  discourse 
(107).  Since  for  Arendt  knowledge  of  a  moral  law  offers  no  guarantee  that 
it  will  be  followed,  justificatory  discourse  has  limited  use.  Second,  gen¬ 
eral  accepted  moral  truths  are  at  risk  of  being  perverted,  as  shown  by  the 
experience  of  totalitarianism.  Giving  up  the  possibility  of  rest  in  univer¬ 
sal  knowledge  of  moral  truths,  Arendt  emphasizes  moral  praxis.  Thus, 
Kampowski  says,  “A  person  who  has  interiorized  right  moral  praxis  will 
not  say  ‘I  ought  not  murder,’  but  rather  ‘I  cannot.’”  The  difference  between 
these  two  options  is  one  of  moral  education  (111). 

In  the  last  chapter,  Kampowski  returns  to  the  two  motifs  of  Arendt’s 
dissertation,  action  theory  and  moral  thought,  to  show  how  they  play  out 
in  later  works,  offering  new  insights  into  Arendt’s  scholarship.  Of  note  is 
his  proposal  of  a  fourth  way  in  which  love  in  Augustine’s  writings  may  be 
understood  as  “common  good.”  Apart  from  understanding  love  as  desire, 
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return,  or  caritas  socialis,  love  as  common  good  offers  an  answer  to  the 
dissertation’s  central  question:  howto  love  God  and  neighbor.  Love,  when 
understood  as  common  good,  signifies  that  the  only  possibility  to  right¬ 
ly  love  God  comes  when  God  is  regarded  as  a  common  good  shared  by 
humanity.  The  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  humanity  are  two  sides  of 
Christian  love  (184-6). 

Notable  strengths  of  this  book  are  the  excellent  work  done  in  laying 
out  the  historical  context  of  Arendt  and  her  works,  the  tracing  of  the  links 
between  themes  and  major  developments  in  Arendt ’s  thought  from  her 
dissertation  to  her  last  works,  and  the  author’s  intellectual  ability  to  offer 
creative  solutions  to  big  questions  in  Arendtian  scholarship.  This  work  will 
be  particularly  helpful  to  anyone,  either  lay  person  or  scholar,  interested 
in  an  overview  of  Arendt ’s  major  themes  that  is  coupled  with  a  robust 
historical  background  to  her  ideas. 

ELIAS  ORTEGA-APONTE 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

A  Science  and  Religion  Primer.  Edited  by  Heidi  A.  Campbell  and  Heather 
Looy.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Academic,  2009,  230  pages. 

A  Science  and  Religion  Primer  is  the  indirect  product  of  the  John 
Templeton  Oxford  Seminars  on  Science  and  Christianity  held  during  the 
summers  of  2003-2005.  Editors  Heidi  A.  Campbell  and  Heather  Looy 
were  struck  by  the  fact  that  at  these  meetings,  the  academic  diversity 
represented  by  those  in  attendance  often  hampered  the  exchange 
of  meaningful  ideas.  The  interdisciplinary  setting  placed  scientists, 
historians,  and  philosophers  of  various  expertises  in  conversation,  but 
often  those  individuals  had  difficulty  fully  understanding  the  specialized 
terms  and  theories  they  were  hearing.  Believing  such  constructive  dialogue 
to  be  an  important  part  of  a  much  broader  cultural  conversation  taking  place 
today,  Campbell  and  Looy  produced  A  Science  and  Religion  Primer 
to  help  overcome  such  obstacles  for  both  academics  and  lay  people 
interested  in  the  “SR”  debate. 

Primer  is  a  basic,  quick-reference  guide  for  users  unfamiliar  with 
specific  academic  terrain  or  with  the  SR  discussion  in  general.  The  book 
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is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  section  is  a  collection  of  four  short 
introductory  essays  on  broad  themes  that  introduce  the  reader  to 
important  historical  and  bibliographical  trends  that  have  shaped  the 
current  discussion  and  that  call  to  mind  important  questions.  The  sec¬ 
ond  section  is  an  alphabetized  collection  of  ninety  entries,  written  by  over 
seventy  specialists,  on  a  wide  range  of  key  figures  and  ideas  pivotal  to  the 
debate,  and  which  one  could  easily  reference  to  find  basic  knowledge. 
Christianity  is  given  preference  over  other  religions  in  both  sections 
because  of  its  prominence  in  the  current  dialogue.  Unlike  resources 
such  as  the  Science  and  Religion  Encyclopedia ,  Campbell  and  Looy 
intend  Primer  to  be  more  succinct  and  portable.  As  the  editors  note 
in  the  introduction,  they  hope  it  can  be  a  companion  for  those  doing 
interdisciplinary  work  or  a  guide  while  listening  to  a  lecture  or 
participating  in  a  discussion. 

The  first  section  begins  with  an  essay  by  Peter  Harrison  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  who  discusses  different  approaches  to  the  SR 
debate,  such  as  the  conflict  theory  popularized  by  John  Draper  and  An¬ 
drew  White  and  theories  that  advocate  a  congruence  of  science  and  religion 
such  as  that  of  Robert  K.  Merton.  A  closer  examination  of  the  evidence,  he 
concludes,  reveals  a  much  more  complex  picture  that  requires 
investigators  to  look  more  deeply  at  historical  context. 

Essays  by  Nancy  Murphy  of  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  and  Celia 
Deane-Drummond  of  the  University  of  Chester  follow.  Murphy’s  essay, 
“The  Role  of  Philosophy  in  the  Science/ Religion  Dialogue,”  centers  on 
the  development  in  the  past  sixty  years  of  “postanalytic”  philosophy  as  a 
critique  of  the  once  dominant  “analytic”  phase.  One  important  role  Mur¬ 
phy  believes  philosophy  can  play  today  is  helping  overcome  inconsistent 
uses  of  concepts  like  “truth”  and  “human  nature,”  on  both  sides  of  the  de¬ 
bate,  by  looking  at  context  and  developing  more  “felicitous  language”  (26). 
Deane-Drummond’s  essay,  “Theology’s  Intersection  with  the  Science/ 
Religion  Dialogue,”  points  to  numerous  areas  where  Christian  theology 
can  constructively  interact  with  science,  such  as  the  subjects  of  escha¬ 
tology  and  environmentalism,  as  well  as  those  of  free  will  and  biological 
evolution. 
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The  final  essay  is  by  Holmes  Rolston  III  of  Colorado  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  entitled  “Science  and  Technology  in  Light  of  Religion.”  The  author 
aptly  points  out  that  the  relationship  between  science  and  religion  is  not 
homogeneous  and  that  religion  has  different  relationships  with  differ¬ 
ent  scientific  disciplines.  On  the  whole,  for  example,  he  believes  physics 
has  a  more  congenial  relationship  with  religion  than,  say,  biology.  But  his 
argument  turns  on  his  observation  that  all  disciplines  of  science  lack  the 
ability  to  provide  answers  to  ultimate  questions  of  meaning  and  purpose. 
Religion  should  not  govern  the  content  of  science;  rather,  its  role  should 
be  to  critique  the  boundaries  within  which  science  operates. 

The  second  section  of  Primer  is  the  heart  of  the  book  and  takes  up  the 
vast  majority  of  its  pages.  The  ninety  entries  are  taken  from  four  broad 
areas  of  study:  history,  philosophy  of  science,  science  and  technology, 
and  theology.  Each  begins  with  brief,  approximately  400-word  introduc¬ 
tions  to  the  topic,  which  situate  the  subject  within  its  own  field,  discuss  its 
significance  for  the  SR  debate,  and  provide  a  broad  description  of  its 
subject  matter.  Common  concepts  like  “Evolution,”  “Intelligent 
Design,”  and  “Process  Theology”  are  covered,  as  are  less  frequent  terms 
like  “Ecofeminism”  and  “Posthuman.”  There  are  also  entries  on  prominent 
individuals  such  as  Darwin,  Galileo,  William  Paley,  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Each  entry  then  moves  to  “Key  Points/Challenges.”  Here,  the  sub¬ 
ject’s  main  contributions  are  highlighted  in  bullet  format  as  well  as  major 
critiques  levied  against  the  idea  or  the  individual.  The  entry  ends  with  an 
annotated  bibliography  to  guide  further  reading. 

A  Science  and  Religion  Primer  is  a  unique  and  well-executed  book. 
The  material  is  clearly  and  concisely  written  and  the  topics  covered  are 
especially  pertinent  to  the  contemporary  SR  debate.  How  effective  the 
book  will  be  as  a  more  portable  guide  remains  to  be  seen.  The  entries 
may  be  too  long  for  reference  in  the  middle  of  a  lecture.  At  the  same  time 
they  might  be  too  short  to  be  of  any  deep  significance  when  read  at  home 
or  for  coursework.  As  for  their  ultimate  goal,  however,  users  will  find  a 
basic  guide  that  outlines  the  fundamentals  of  a  given  subject  and  provides 
guidance  to  more  thorough  reading  and  a  deeper  understanding. 
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Campbell  and  Looy  have  produced  a  good  work  that  could  help  a  more 
open  dialogue  between  science  and  religion  in  the  future. 

DAVED  ANTHONY  SCHMIDT 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Deconstructing  Theodicy:  Why  Job  Has  Nothing  to  Say  to  the  Puzzle  of 
Suffering.  By  David  B.  Burrell.  Grand  Rapids:  Brazos,  2008, 144  pages. 

David  Burrell,  a  long-established  philosopher  of  religion  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  addresses  a  general  readership  on  the  problem  of  suffer¬ 
ing  in  the  biblical  book  of  Job.  In  this  short  work,  the  author  presents  a 
thematic  study  on  the  structure  of  Job  that  elides  the  impulse  to  explain 
suffering  in  light  of  historical  belief  in  the  God  of  the  scriptures.  Burrell’s 
central  thesis  attempts  to  show  how  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  book  of  Job,  namely  the  protagonist’s  address  to  the  God  of  the 
covenant  rather  than  discourse  about  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  repre¬ 
sents  a  corrective  to  the  project  of  theodicy  (17).  On  Burrell’s  account, 
modern  theodicies  encounter  failures  similar  to  the  explanations  put 
forth  by  Job’s  friends  in  the  biblical  text.  In  this  “theological  reflection,” 
the  philosopher  Ludwig  Wittgenstein  factors  throughout,  both  explicitly 
and  implicitly,  as  the  secondary  aim  of  the  work  is  to  show  “how  ‘philoso¬ 
phy’  can  be  put  to  therapeutic  use  by  removing  theological  obfuscation” 
(19).  Burrell  argues  that  just  as  Job’s  place  in  the  canon  serves  to  critique 
“a  unilateral  application  of  the  Deuteronomic  formula,”  so  too  the  book 
resists  the  category  of  theodicy  (9). 

Chapter  one  introduces  the  author’s  strategy  for  reading  the  text.  In 
this  introductory  chapter,  Burrell  articulates  a  “post”-modern  stance  that 
allows  him  to  “deconstruct”  modern  interpretations  that  mask  the  true 
character  of  the  biblical  text.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Burrell’s  version  of 
postmodernity  is,  as  he  admits,  a  “benign  postmodernity”  (14).  Rather 
than  a  standpoint  within  a  philosophical  epoch  or  tradition,  this  stance 
is  really  more  like  an  attitude  of  appreciation  for  the  nonreductive  and 
dialogical  character  of  biblical  poetry  and  narrative.  Variations  of  the  word 
“deconstruction”  are  employed  literally,  without  reference  to  the  French 
philosopher  Jacques  Derrida  or  the  hermeneutical  traditions  that  follow 
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in  his  wake.  Against  the  interpretive  constraints  of  modern  theodicies, 
Burrell’s  method  intentionally  resists  the  structure  of  an  argument,  stress¬ 
ing  instead  the  irreducible  quality  of  scripture.  In  sum,  Burrell  argues  that 
readers  should  be  suspicious  of  theories  that  attempt  to  “disambiguate” 
the  scripture  more  than  “scripture  itself  attempted  in  the  book  of  Job” 
(14).  Burrell  makes  this  point  compellingly  and  consistently  throughout 
the  book. 

Chapters  two  through  four  provide  attention  to  the  structure  of  the 
biblical  book.  Burrell’s  reading  ultimately  narrows  to  highlight  the  jux¬ 
taposition  of  Job’s  theorizing  interlocutors  with  the  protagonist’s  own 
address  to  God.  The  author  shows  that  the  rounds  of  “multifaceted 
dialogue”  and  the  distinctiveness  of  Job’s  own  complaint  actually  re¬ 
sist  the  reduction  to  a  single  theodicy.  In  this  way,  Burrell  stresses  the 
performative  rather  than  the  propositional  nature  of  the  book  of  Job.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  chapter,  Burrell  returns  to  the  problem  of  theod¬ 
icy  laid  out  at  the  start  of  the  work.  Aligning  his  reading  strategy  with  his 
analysis  of  the  overall  structure  of  the  book  of  Job,  Burrell  again  poses 
the  important  question:  does  Job  offer  a  theodicy?  He  queries  further,  “If 
not,  how  can  it  lead  us  to  some  understanding  of  the  ways  of  God  toward 
us?”  (50).  Through  these  questions,  Burrell  shows  how  the  biblical  book 
deconstructs  the  theodic  categorization  and  yet  does  not  easily  dispense 
with  the  need  to  wrestle  with  the  puzzles  that  generate  the  impulse  to  write 
theodicy.  The  pairing  of  these  two  questions  is  what  drives  the  author’s 
inquiry,  and,  in  turn,  the  reader’s  interest.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is 
precisely  at  this  point  that  the  organization  of  the  book  becomes  a 
distraction. 

With  chapter  five  comes  the  co-authored  section  of  the  small  book,  an 
abridged  and  adapted  contribution  from  an  article  previously  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Quranic  Studies,  by  A.  H.  Johns.  This  chapter,  while  offering 
an  interesting  and  important  interfaith  perspective,  constitutes  thirty-one 
pages  of  a  one  hundred  forty-four  page  text  (including  the  bibliography  and 
index).  Thus  the  chapter  never  proves  itself  to  be  more  than  peripheral  to 
the  central  philosophical  questions  stalled  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  chapter, 
and  so  disrupts  the  natural  flow  of  the  book.  Similarly,  chapter  six  briefly 
introduces  four  classical  commentators  as  exemplars  of  “theological 
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reflection”  (Saadiah,  Maimonides,  Aquinas,  and  Gersonides).  This 
chapter  certainly  reflects  Burrell’s  interests,  experience,  and  expertise, 
but  the  excursion  lacks  a  cogent  articulation  of  how  these  four  premod¬ 
ern  voices  critically  shape  Burrell’s  own  version  of  a  postmodern  stance, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  Wittgensteinian  insights  that  inform  the 
inquiry  from  the  start.  It  is  not  until  chapter  seven  that  the  author  re¬ 
turns  to  the  modern  question  of  theodicy  by  inserting  the  biblical  Job  as  a 
mediating  figure  between  two  contemporary  and  somewhat  op¬ 
posing  views,  Terrence  Tilley’s  The  Evils  of  Theodicy  and  Marilyn 
McCord  Adam’s  Horrendous  Evils  and  the  Goodness  of  God.  Burrell’s 
engagement  with  these  two  texts,  in  light  of  the  reading  strategies  out¬ 
lined  in  the  first  chapter,  is  the  most  persuasive  and  valuable  section  of  the 
small  book,  which  concludes  with  an  insightful  comparison  to  Augustine’s 
Confessions. 

Lastly,  it  remains  unclear  to  this  reader  why  the  author  has  iso¬ 
lated  his  theological  reflection  from  much  of  the  contemporary  Joban 
literature  in  biblical  studies.  With  the  exception  of  a  strong  reliance  upon  the 
Slovenian  translator  Jurij  Bizjak,  and  a  few  passing  references  to  a  handful 
of  commentators,  Burrell  proceeds  without  the  assistance  of  those  voices 
most  invested  in  the  current  study  and  reflection  on  the  biblical  book. 
Notably  absent  are  the  Russian  literary  theorist  M.  M.  Bakhtin  and  the 
Hebrew  Bible  scholar  Carol  Newsom  on  the  topic  of  dialogism.  We  can¬ 
not  fault  the  author  for  approaching  the  text  as  a  philosophical  theologian, 
but  neither  should  the  reader  be  left  with  the  impression  that  theological 
reflection  is  ignorant  of  biblical  studies.  This  book  is  best  suited  for  under¬ 
graduates  in  religion,  seminarians,  and  ambitious  adult  church  education 
groups. 

NATHANIEL  VAN  YPEREN 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Desperately  Wicked:  Philosophy ,  Christianity ,  and  the  Human  Heart.  By 
Patrick  Downey.  Downers  Grove,  Ill.:  IVP,  2009, 181  pages. 

Patrick  Downey  is  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  St.  Mary’s 
College  of  California.  His  first  book  is  Serious  Comedy:  the  Philosophical 
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and  Theological  Significance  of  Tragic  and  Comic  Writing  in  the  Western 
Tradition ,  published  in  2001.  Downey’s  second  book,  Desperately  Wicked, 
explores  the  broader  questions  of  human  nature  through  a  combination 
of  Western  philosophy,  Greek  theater,  and  theology.  Desperately  Wicked 
acts  as  a  Christian  apologetic,  exploring  the  themes  of  sin  and  salvation 
primarily  through  the  perspective  of  Western  philosophy.  Downey  frames 
the  theme  of  Desperately  Wicked  with  the  following  quote:  “The  heart  is 
deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked:  who  can  know  it?”  (Jer 
17:9).  He  develops  his  argument  through  three  desires:  the  erotic  desire 
to  possess,  the  thumotic  desire  to  be  seen,  and  finally,  the  desire  to  know. 
This  leads  him  to  the  thesis  that  “[o]nly  by  God  himself  dwelling  among 
us  can  he  face  human  wickedness  at  every  level— erotic,  thumotic,  and 
our  desire  to  know— deal  with  it  as  it  is,  and  yet  transform  it  into  how  we 
cannot  help  think  it  ought  to  be”  (129). 

The  first  part  of  Desperately  Wicked  paints  a  philosophical  picture  of 
fallen  humanity.  In  chapter  one,  Downey  uses  the  story  of  Plato’s  ring  of  Gy- 
ges  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  being  truly  good  and  simply  appear¬ 
ing  good  in  order  to  possess  the  good  things  that  we  desire.  Our  possessive 
desires  and  the  attendant  fears  of  loss,  punishment,  or  lack  find  their  lo¬ 
cus  in  our  own  unshareable  body.  The  author  then  expands  the  political 
nature  of  this  difference  by  turning  to  the  question  of  justice  in  chapter 
two.  Thumos  is  the  passion  for  justice,  but  it  quickly  turns  into  a  blind 
rage  for  vengeance.  It  is  the  desire  to  serve  an  ideal,  receive  glory  and 
praise,  preserve  honor  and  rank,  and  kill  or  be  killed.  Downey  connects 
thumotic  rage  and  the  erotic  desire  to  possess  with  Girardian  mimetic 
theory:  a  slowly  escalating  thumotic  rivalry  eventually  leads  to  violence. 
In  chapter  three,  Downey  explains  how  eros  is  infected  by  our  thumotic 
imagination,  and  thus  is  imitative  and  competitive,  expanding  beyond  our 
natural  bodily  needs.  He  concludes  by  explaining  Girard’s  theory  of  the 
scapegoat  victim  whose  death  restores  the  rank  and  order  that  keeps  eros 
and  thumos  under  control. 

Chapter  four  explores  the  personal  and  political  nature  of  these  two 
desires  through  Greek  tragedy,  especially  Oedipus  the  King,  Oresteia, 
Odyssey ,  and  Bacchae.  Our  erotic  passion  longs  to  become  one  with  oth¬ 
ers  but  is  prohibited  through  the  unshareability  of  our  body.  Downey 
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foreshadows  the  need  for  a  third  body  that  is  part  of  us  but  also  unique. 
Thumotic  desire  is  a  dangerous  rage  but  also  the  force  for  political  rank  and 
order,  often  imposed  through  deception  or  a  scapegoat  victim.  Downey 
plots  out  the  political  nature  of  these  desires  in  chapter  five  by  examining 
Plato’s  Republic.  He  introduces  the  power  of  knowledge  and  the  rule  of 
the  philosopher  king.  He  then  draws  on  Aristotle  to  claim  that  we  must 
move  from  knowing  what  is  good  to  developing  a  consistent  virtuous  char¬ 
acter  through  habituation.  Considering  the  dearth  of  truly  good  people 
to  imitate,  we  are  left  with  an  impoverished  longing  for  virtuous  charac¬ 
ter  and  true  happiness.  In  chapter  six,  Downey  makes  the  transition  into 
theology  by  refocusing  the  desire  to  know  onto  the  desire  to  know  God,  who 
can  tell  us  the  truth  about  ourselves.  He  explicates  the  Fall  as  that  which  re¬ 
veals  how  we  have  separated  ourselves  from  God  and  learned  to  appear  good 
rather  than  be  good.  He  ends  with  Cain’s  exile,  connecting  it  to  the  political 
dilemma  of  our  desires:  we  are  all  murderers  in  our  hearts  while  appearing 
to  be  law-abiding  citizens. 

Chapters  seven  and  eight  develop  Downey’s  Christian  apologetic.  At 
the  level  of  eros,  we  need  a  truly  shareable  body,  as  Jesus  gives  his  very 
body  and  blood  to  us.  At  the  level  of  thumos,  we  need  to  serve  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  king:  one  who  knows  the  good,  has  redefined  friend  and 
enemy,  and  has  taken  the  thumotic  desire  to  kill  or  be  killed  upon  his  own 
body.  The  biblical  narrative  from  Abraham  to  Jesus  is  then  broadly  inter¬ 
preted  through  the  erotic,  thumotic,  and  scapegoating  themes  described 
in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  Downey  argues  that  the  Christian  faith  best 
addresses  the  problems  of  the  human  heart,  making  connections  to  the 
baptism,  Last  Supper,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Christ’s  resur¬ 
rected  body  offers  a  truly  shareable  body  and  body-politic.  We  can  imitate 
and  be  loyal  to  a  new  kind  of  king  in  Christ.  In  the  final  chapter,  Downey 
reflects  on  how  to  be  good  Christians  while  still  living  as  erotic  and  thu¬ 
motic  beings.  Our  erotic  desire  is  taken  up  in  loving  others  as  we  are 
loved  and  in  God’s  marriage  and  union  with  his  people.  Thumotic  desire 
is  focused  on  serving  God’s  kingdom  of  forgiveness  and  love,  in  contrast 
to  other  political  structures  that  still  rule  with  deception  and  thumotic 
violence.  Downey  contrasts  unjust  violence  with  a  brief  argument  in  favor 
of  just  war. 
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Patrick  Downey’s  prose  is  very  accessible  and  highly  descriptive.  The 
book’s  layout  is  also  a  creative  experiment.  Quotes  from  thinkers  that 
inform  or  illustrate  his  point  of  view  are  set  out  in  brackets  from  the  main 
text.  You  get  the  feeling  you  are  having  a  conversation  with  Downey,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  seeing  what  has  influenced  his  thoughts  in  the  process. 
One  drawback  to  this  style  is  that  the  reader  gets  only  a  cursory  review  of  the 
texts  supporting  the  thesis.  Downey  does  not  critically  address  philosophi¬ 
cal  texts  that  might  have  a  different  view  of  the  human  heart.  His  reliance 
on  Girardian  theory,  as  well  as  the  apologetic  trajectory  of  his  work,  make 
his  treatment  of  the  philosophical  and  theological  tradition  somewhat 
predictable.  Desperately  Wicked,  however,  could  be  an  engaging  first 
introduction  to  Girard’s  interpretation  of  Christ’s  saving  work,  and  a 
thought-provoking  devotional  work  for  the  philosophically-minded 
Christian.  It  could  also  serve  as  a  creative  addition  to  an  introductory 
course  in  theology  or  to  a  course  addressing  philosophy  and  ethics  from  a 
Christian  perspective.  Finally,  the  book  potentially  provides  an  interesting 
test  case  for  students  who  are  learning  to  develop  integrated  theological 
and  philosophical  points  of  view. 

SONIA  WATERS 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Call  and  Consequences:  A  Womanist  Reading  of  Mark.  By  Raquel  A.  St. 
Clair.  Minneapolis:  Fortress,  2008,  212  pages. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  suffering  and  discipleship  in  Mark’s 
Gospel?  How  does  Jesus’  death  by  crucifixion  relate  to  these  two  themes? 
In  Call  and  Consequences,  a  development  of  her  doctoral  dissertation, 
Raquel  A.  St.  Clair  offers  a  fresh  perspective  on  these  questions.  A  student 
of  Brian  Blount  during  his  tenure  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  St. 
Clair  utilizes  Blount’s  sociolinguistic  approach,  which  enables  her  to  form 
a  bridge  between  biblical  criticism  and  womanist  theology  and  to  provide 
a  new  lens  through  which  to  view  the  cross,  suffering,  and  discipleship. 

St.  Clair  begins  the  book  with  a  provocative  story  about  a  poverty- 
stricken  African-American  congregation  with  a  female  Caucasian  pastor 
who  decided  not  to  include  songs  about  the  cross  in  the  church’s  hymnals 
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because  she  did  not  want  to  legitimize  suffering  and  have  her  congrega¬ 
tion  believe  that  their  suffering  was  God’s  will.  While  the  pastor  removed 
a  symbol  she  thought  advocated  suffering,  she  also  removed  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  Jesus  as  the  divine  cosufferer  that  African-Americans,  especially 
African-American  women,  have  traditionally  understood  as  signifying 
God’s  presence  in  their  suffering.  For  St.  Clair,  this  incident  illustrates 
that  any  discussion  highlighting  the  cross,  the  suffering  it  embodies,  and 
discipleship  offers  both  “problems  and  possibilities”  (7).  Consequently, 
St.  Clair  seeks  to  present  an  interpretation  of  Mark  that  provides  some 
possibilities  by  reexamining  the  cross  through  reading  the  Gospel  from  the 
perspective  of  African-American  women. 

In  chapter  one,  St.  Clair  discusses  womanist  theology  and  its  various 
views  on  Jesus,  discipleship,  and  suffering.  St.  Clair  agrees  with  womanist 
theologians  who  find  the  traditional  African-American  interpretation  of 
Jesus  as  the  divine  cosufferer  problematic  since  it  reinforces  rather  than 
alleviates  African-American  women’s  suffering.  Yet  St.  Clair  maintains 
that  ignoring  the  biblical  accounts  of  Jesus’  suffering  is  not  an  option. 
Instead,  African-American  women  should  try  to  “broaden  their  under¬ 
standing  and  identification  with  Jesus  so  that  their  primary  connection 
is  not  based  on  suffering”  (19).  Following  Karen  Baker-Fletcher  and  her 
diunital  approach  to  Christology,  St.  Clair  emphasizes  the  causal  relation¬ 
ship  between  Jesus’  ministry  and  suffering.  That  is,  she  defines  suffer¬ 
ing  and  pain  as  two  different  types  of  agony.  Suffering  is  characterized  as 
“unmetabolized,  unscrutinized  agony,”  a  static  condition  that  “en¬ 
ables  one’s  continued  oppression,”  while  pain  is  “named,  recognized 
agony  that  can  be  transformed  into  something  else.  Pain  is  not  static;  it  is 
dynamic”  and  implies  a  temporary  condition  (36).  In  St.  Clair’s  view,  Je¬ 
sus’  ministry  is  associated  with  pain  rather  than  suffering. 

Throughout  chapters  two  and  three,  St.  Clair  surveys  a  variety  of 
Markan  scholars  and  explains  her  sociolinguistic  approach.  She  poses 
two  questions  to  Markan  scholars:  (1)  “What  is  the  relationship  between 
the  agony  that  the  cross  symbolizes  and  discipleship?”  and  (2)  Is  the 
agony  of  the  cross  suffering  (passive)  or  pain  (transformative)?”  (38). 
From  her  analysis,  St.  Clair  observes  that  a  majority  of  Markan  scholars 
equate  suffering  with  discipleship  and  interpret  the  dei  in  8:31  as  divine 
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necessity.  She  follows  a  small  group  of  Markan  scholars,  however,  who  view 
Jesus’  suffering  not  as  the  preordained  will  of  God  but  as  an  “inevitable 
consequence  of  a  ministry  that  challenged  corrupt  institutions”  (68). 
According  to  St.  Clair,  the  sociolinguistic  approach  enables  a  close  reading 
of  the  text,  which  safeguards  against  interpreting  Mark  with  underlying 
theological  assumptions  such  as  atonement  theories. 

Chapter  four  delineates  Mark’s  context  and  offers  a  detailed 
sociolinguistic  analysis.  St.  Clair  believes  that  Mark,  written  in  Syria 
shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  Temple,  suggests  a  rural  setting  with  a  so¬ 
cial  environment  shaped  by  the  Mediterranean  values  of  honor/shame. 
The  honor/shame  elements  of  Mark’s  environment  parallel  the  cultural 
context  of  suffering,  shame,  and  surrogacy  of  contemporary  African- 
American  women.  Through  her  sociolinguistic  analysis,  St.  Clair 
characterizes  Jesus’  death  as  pain  resulting  from  moral  evil,  not  divine 
necessity,  and  believes  Mark  portrays  divine  will  as  alleviation  of  suffering. 
Therefore,  she  argues  that  the  idea  of  divinely  willed  suffering  in  Mark’s 
Gospel  needs  to  be  challenged. 

Jesus’  command  to  deny  oneself  is  the  focus  of  chapter  five.  St.  Clair 
argues  that  this  command  meant  relinquishing  kinship  group  identifica¬ 
tion  and  becoming  identified  with  Jesus  and  the  gospel.  Likewise,  taking 
up  the  cross  is  not  about  existential  suffering  but  pain  that  results  from 
“life-affirming  behavior  modeled  after  the  ministry  of  Jesus”  (139).  Jesus’ 
ministry  involved  eradicating  the  suffering  of  others;  therefore,  the  call  to 
discipleship  is  the  call  to  do  the  same.  The  passion  prediction  distinguishes 
the  call  to  discipleship  from  the  consequences  of  discipleship:  pain  (161). 

In  chapter  six,  St.  Clair  concludes  that  believers  “are  called  to  partner 
with  Jesus  in  service,  not  pain,”  and  that  it  is  “essential  to  distinguish 
between  the  call  of  discipleship  and  its  consequences.  Otherwise,  we  may 
mistakenly  believe  we  have  been  called  to  the  consequences  of  discipleship 
and  not  the  conditions  for  discipleship”  (166).  For  St.  Clair,  only  the  agony 
that  believers  experience  as  a  result  of  engaging  in  ministry  that  alleviates 
the  suffering  of  others  can  be  correctly  identified  as  a  “cross.”  Jesus  “is  not 
our  cosufferer”  who  suffers  with  us,  but  his  presence  empowers  us  to  fight 
against  suffering  that  results  from  racism,  classism,  and  sexism  (167).  The 
call  then  is  not  to  suffering  with  Jesus  but  ministering  like  Jesus. 
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St.  Clair  boldly  challenges  prevalent  notions  of  suffering  and  disciple- 
ship  frequently  taken  for  granted.  She  provides  a  strong,  detailed  analysis 
of  the  text,  facilitated  by  a  sociolinguistic  reading  and  the  incorporation 
of  womanist  perspectives.  Her  ability  to  interweave  all  of  these  various 
components  is  admirable.  Yet,  one  wonders  about  the  feasibility  of 
some  of  her  conclusions,  such  as  the  idea  that  pain  is  a  consequence  of 
discipleship  and  not  a  requirement.  Is  there  as  sharp  a  division  as  she 
maintains?  Moreover,  her  reliance  on  the  honor/shame  background  of  the 
Mediterranean  environment  to  frame  her  discussion  seems  a  little 
strained  at  points,  such  as  her  assertion  that  conspiracy  by  the  religious 
rulers  was  a  desperate  attempt  to  regain  lost  honor  (119).  Nonetheless,  she 
rightfully  questions  the  view  of  divinely  willed  suffering  and  highlights  how 
language  about  suffering  and  discipleship  can  serve  to  legitimize 
oppression.  Furthermore,  she  effectively  stresses  the  importance  of 
distinguishing  between  suffering  and  pain.  Her  conclusion  that 
discipleship  in  Mark  is  a  call  to  ministry  rather  than  suffering  is  provocative 
indeed  and  contributes  to  biblical  scholarship  overall,  reframing  the  idea 
of  suffering  not  only  for  the  community  of  African-American  women,  but 
also  for  the  believing  community  in  general. 

LISA  BOWENS 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Inhabiting  the  Cruciform  God:  Kenosis,  Justification ,  and  Theosis  in 
Paul’s  Narrative  Soteriology.  By  Michael  J.  Gorman.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerd- 
mans,  2009, 194  pages. 

Michael  Gorman  is,  in  many  respects,  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  the  world 
of  Pauline  studies.  As  Richard  Hays  says  in  his  endorsement,  Gorman 
“overcomes  unfruitful  dichotomies  and  transcends  recent  controversies.” 
This  is  on  full  display  in  his  new  book,  Inhabiting  the  Cruciform  God,  a 
follow-up  to  his  earlier  book,  Cruciformity :  Paul’s  Narrative  Spirituality 
of  the  Cross  (Eerdmans,  2001).  In  his  earlier  work,  Gorman  claims  that 
Paul’s  spirituality  is  one  of  cruciformity:  the  story  of  the  crucified  Christ 
reveals  the  cruciform  character  of  God  and  establishes  a  cruciform  com¬ 
munity.  Gorman  builds  on  this  earlier  work  in  his  new  book,  in  which  he 
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investigates  the  narrative  shape  of  Paul’s  soteriology,  arguing,  “crucifor- 
mity  is  theoformity,  or  theosis”  (2). 

Gorman  primarily  makes  his  case  in  the  first  three  chapters,  which  deal 
with  kenosis,  justification,  and  theosis.  Gorman  first  analyzes  the  narra¬ 
tive  pattern  in  Philippians  2:6-11,  which  he  calls  “Paul’s  master  story.”  He 
argues  that  hyparchon  can  be  understood  as  both  concessive  and  causal 
(“although”  and  “because”),  meaning  Christ  not  only  subverts  our  under¬ 
standing  of  divinity  but  also  embodies  what  it  means  to  be  divine.  The 
cross  of  Christ  is  thus  theophanic:  it  reveals  that  God  “is  essentially  kenot- 
ic,  and  indeed  essentially  cruciform”  (28).  Paul  uses  this  master  story  to 
define  what  the  believer’s  life  should  look  like,  and  thus  Christ  displays 
both  true  divinity  and  true  humanity.  To  be  truly  human  is  to  be  cruci¬ 
form  in  conformity  to  God’s  cruciformity.  For  this  reason,  he  says,  “ Keno¬ 
sis  is  theosis.  To  be  like  Christ  crucified  is  to  be  both  most  godly  and  most 
human”  (37). 

Chapter  two  is  “the  soul  of  the  book”  (2),  and,  at  sixty-five  pages,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  full  third  of  the  book.  Here  Gorman  offers  a  new  proposal  re¬ 
garding  justification  in  Paul’s  theology.  Through  an  exploration  of  Gala¬ 
tians  2:19-20,  he  aims  to  overcome  two  “unfruitful  dichotomies”:  (1)  the 
classic  Protestant  separation  between  justification  and  sanctification;  and 
(2)  the  soteriological  divide  between  juridical  and  participationist  models 
of  salvation.  Against  these  Gorman  proposes  a  single  model  of  “justifica¬ 
tion  by  co-crucifixion.”  Justification  concerns  the  establishment  of  right 
covenantal  relations  with  God  and  neighbor.  Christ’s  faithful  obedience 
unto  death  constitutes  right  covenant  relations,  and  our  justification  occurs 
through  participation  in  Christ’s  death.  Gorman  stresses  the  experiential 
nature  of  Paul’s  theology,  so  that  justification  is  a  communal  experience  of 
co-crucifixion  with  Christ.  For  this  reason  he  concludes  that  justification 
is  essentially  an  experience  of  “communal  theosis”  (91),  in  which  we  are 
presently  and  ontologically  transformed  “into  his  cruciform  image”  (92). 

Because  justification  and  sanctification  are  inseparable,  chapter  three 
explores  Paul’s  theology  of  holiness.  Gorman  argues  that  holiness  for  Paul 
is  participation  in  God’s  cruciform  identity,  and  thus  holiness  is  theosis. 
Holiness  has  a  “trinitarian  structure”  for  Paul,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  becom¬ 
ing  Christlike,  which  implies  becoming  Godlike,  since  “Christ  is  Godlike, 
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and  God  is  Christlike”  (113).  This  chapter  ends  with  a  definition  of  theosis 
as  “transformative  participation  in  the  kenotic,  cruciform  character  and 
life  of  God  through  Spirit-enabled  conformity  to  the  incarnate,  crucified, 
and  resurrected/glorified  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God”  (125). 

Though  the  main  argument  is  complete,  in  chapter  four  Gorman  adds 
an  enlightening  discussion  of  “holy  politics,”  arguing  that  Paul’s  theology 
is  “inherently  nonviolent”  (129).  Gorman  engages  in  an  interpretation  of 
Paul  over  against  John  Gager,  who  suggests  that  Paul  is  no  less  violent  af¬ 
ter  his  conversion  than  before.  Following  N.  T.  Wright,  James  Dunn,  and 
Richard  Longenecker,  Gorman  demonstrates  that  at  the  heart  of  Paul’s 
theology  of  justification  is  a  transition  from  Phinehas  to  Abraham  as  the 
model  of  covenant  faithfulness.  For  Paul,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is 
God’s  confirmation  that  Abraham’s  faith,  not  Phinehas’s  violence,  is  the 
means  toward  justification. 

Gorman  concludes  by  stating  that  kenosis,  justification,  holiness,  cru- 
ciformity,  and  theosis  “all  refer  to  the  single  soteriological  reality  of  in¬ 
habiting  the  cruciform  God  revealed  in  Christ  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit” 
(168).  Theosis,  moreover,  “is  the  center  of  Paul’s  theology”  (171). 

On  the  whole,  this  book  is  a  refreshing  and  provocative  look  at  Paul’s 
soteriology,  particularly  the  chapters  on  kenosis  and  nonviolence.  A  key 
problem,  however,  is  the  claim  that  “theosis  is  the  center  of  Paul’s  theol¬ 
ogy.”  Gorman  defines  theosis  as  theoformity,  and  since  God  is  Christlike, 
our  conformity  to  Christ  is  theosis.  Gorman  bypasses,  however,  the  issue 
of  ontology,  a  major  omission,  since  ontic  participation  is  what  distin¬ 
guishes  conformity  from  theosis.  One  could  assume  that  he  has  simply 
de-ontologized  theosis,  but  this  ignores  his  assertion  that  our 
transformation  in  Christ  is  “present  and  ontological,”  not  merely  “future 
and  eschatological”  (92). 

The  question,  then,  is  how  we  presently  and  ontologically  participate 
in  God.  Gorman  offers  two  possibilities.  The  first  is  his  rejection  of  the 
“false  dichotomy”  between  ontological  participation  in  God’s  holiness  and 
our  obedience  of  faith.  Instead,  he  asserts,  “the  obedience  of  faith  is  inher¬ 
ently  a  participation  in  the  being— or  at  least  the  narrative  identity  (which 
implies  of  course  the  essence)— of  God”  (93).  Gorman  appeals  to  John 
Webster  on  this  point,  but  Webster  only  says  that  God  is  what  God  does; 
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there  is  nothing  about  narrative  in  general  implying  essence,  much  less 
our  ability  to  participate  in  God  through  conformity. 

The  second,  more  important  means  for  ontic  participation  is  found  in 
the  Pauline  participatory  formula,  “Christ  in  us  and  we  in  Christ.”  Gorman 
calls  this  an  instance  of  “perichoresis,  used  first  of  all  to  refer  to  relations 
among  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  but  also  to  refer  to  the  divine-human 
relationship ”  (93,  emphasis  added).  In  addition  to  being  historically  sus¬ 
pect,  this  statement  carries  with  it  controversial  and  complicated  theologi¬ 
cal  claims,  none  of  which  is  substantiated  in  the  book.  Gorman  appeals  to 
perichoresis  three  other  times  (151,  154,  166),  but  offers  only  assertions, 
not  arguments. 

This  is  problematic  primarily  because  if  his  assertion  regarding 
perichoresis  fails  to  hold  up,  then  his  entire  argument  regarding  theosis 
fails  as  well.  Beyond  that,  Gorman  seems  to  be  guilty  of  importing  an  East¬ 
ern  theological  ontology  into  the  text  on  questionable  grounds.  Since  the 
exegetical  and  theological  justifications  for  this  move  are  simply  taken  for 
granted,  it  seems  that  the  move  is  perhaps  ecumenically  motivated.  While 
commendable,  this  only  transcends  certain  controversies  by  introducing 
new  ones.  More  importantly,  Gorman’s  thesis  nowhere  requires  him  to 
make  the  claims  that  he  does  about  theosis;  cruciformity  as  theoformity  is 
more  than  sufficient. 

The  problems  notwithstanding,  there  is  much  in  this  volume  that 
demands  to  be  read  with  care.  Gorman  writes  well  and  his  book  offers 
a  profound  interpretation  of  Paul’s  soteriology.  The  book  both  encapsu¬ 
lates  the  heart  of  his  scholarship  over  the  last  decade  and  also  deepens  and 
enriches  it  in  new  ways.  This  book  is  necessary  reading  for  anyone  in 
New  Testament  and  theological  studies,  and  is  equally  recommended  for 
pastors  and  laypersons  seeking  a  fresh  perspective  on  Paul’s  theology. 

DAVID  W.  CONGDON 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
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Pauline  Parallels:  A  Comprehensive  Guide.  By  Walter  T.  Wilson.  Louis¬ 
ville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  2009,  469  pages. 

Walter  T.  Wilson’s  Pauline  Parallels:  A  Comprehensive  Guide  is  a 
resource  that  thoroughly  cross-references  passages  from  the  Pauline 
epistles  (and  beyond).  As  Wilson  himself  notes,  this  resource  is  most  help¬ 
ful  when  it  is  “employed  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Paul’s  letters”  (x),  e.g.,  alongside  an  analytical  concordance. 
Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  at  Candler  School  of  Theology 
(Emory  University),  Wilson  has  previously  written  on  Pseudo-Phocylides, 
Colossians,  Romans,  and,  more  recently,  the  book  of  James.  In  this 
volume,  Wilson  exhibits  his  proficiency  in  the  Pauline  corpus. 

A  revision  of  Fred  Francis  and  Paul  Sampley’s  resource,  published  in 
1975  (2nd  ed.,  1984),  Wilson  attempts  to  “build  on  the  success  of  Francis 
and  Sampley’s  fine  work,  which  has  proved  valuable  to  so  many  students 
and  pastors  over  the  years”  (ix).  Wilson’s  updates  are  wise  and  useful. 

The  distinct  features  of  this  new  edition  of  Pauline  Parallels  are  at  least 
three.  First,  while  Francis  and  Sampley  linked  passages  based  on  literary 
structure  and/or  form,  the  parallels  offered  in  Wilson’s  volume  are  based 
on  “the  similarity  of  specific  terms,  concepts,  and/or  images  between 
passages”  (ix).  The  results  of  this  procedure  are  shorter  passages  and 
material  that  is  “thematically  pertinent  to  the  primary  text.”  Within 
each  parallel  passage,  terms  or  phrases  similar  to  the  main  passage  are 
italicized,  which  helps  the  reader  to  identify  immediately  the 
parallel  terms  and/or  phrases.  Second,  Wilson  has  chosen  to  use  the  New 
American  Standard  Bible  (NASB)  for  its  literal  rendering.  Third,  while 
Francis  and  Sampley  included  only  ten  of  the  thirteen  letters  attributed  to 
Paul,  Wilson  covers  all  thirteen,  presented  in  canonical  order. 

Each  main  passage  is  followed  by  various  biblical  parallels,  including: 
(1)  parallels  from  the  same  letter,  (2)  parallels  from  other  Pauline  letters, 
and  (3)  parallels  from  biblical  texts  outside  the  Pauline  corpus.  Many 
passages  also  include  a  fourth  section  detailing  parallels  to  noncanonical 
sources. 

Representative  of  this  procedure  is  Wilson’s  treatment  of  1 
Thessalonians  1:1-5.  First,  Wilson  includes  four  parallel  passages  from 
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within  i  Thessalonians,  thus  calling  attention  to  particular  themes  or 
arguments  Paul  may  be  developing  within  the  letter.  Next,  he  offers 
ten  parallels  to  passages  from  other  Pauline  letters.  This  presents  an 
opportunity  to  ‘‘compare  the  different  ways  in  which  the  apostle 
articulates  the  same  concept  or  argument”  (xii).  Likewise,  in  the 
introduction,  Wilson  highlights  a  reference  in  Romans  8:29  to  being 
conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ.  One  finds  similar  references  in  1 
Corinthians,  2  Corinthians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians.  Clearly,  then,  one 
can  see  that  this  is  a  major  theme  that  Paul  carries  from  one  letter  to  the 
next. 

Following  the  parallel  passages  from  other  Pauline  letters,  Wilson 
provides  four  biblical  parallels  from  outside  the  Pauline  corpus  (two 
from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  two  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles).  This 
enables  the  reader  to  discern  where  Paul  might  be  drawing  on  traditional 
concepts  and  language.  Finally,  Wilson  offers  one  noncanonical  parallel, 
drawn  from  Seneca’s  Moral  Epistles,  to  1  Thessalonians  1:1-5.  This  and 
other  such  parallels  have  the  potential  to  reveal  ways  in  which  “Paul’s 
thought  and  language  participate  in  the  broader  religious  and  cultural 
trends  of  his  time”  (xii). 

While  Pauline  Parallels  is  clearly  an  academic  work,  it  is  not 
particularly  for  the  professional  biblical  scholar.  This  resource  may  be 
especially  useful  for  preachers  who  desire  to  get  a  broader  picture  of  who 
Paul  was,  what  Paul  said,  and  what  Paul  did.  It  seems  that  many  pastors 
are  reticent  to  base  their  sermons  on  Paul’s  letters.  One  reason  for  this  may 
be  the  multiple  and  varied  interpretations  of  Paul.  While  Wilson  does  not 
attempt  explicitly  to  clear  up  the  muddy  waters,  he  does  support  search¬ 
ing  for  interpretations  within  the  primary  sources.  “It  is  important  for 
students  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the  entire  collection  of  Paul’s 
writings,  their  major  themes,  and  the  challenges  associated  with  their 
interpretation”  (xi).  Wilson’s  book  encourages  the  preacher,  for  example, 
to  grapple  with  the  entire  Pauline  corpus  by  providing  a  resource  that  aids 
such  an  endeavor. 

A  concern  with  Pauline  Parallels  is  one  that  Wilson  anticipates;  a 
reader  might  view  each  passage  (original  and  parallel)  without  carefully 
attending  to  its  larger  literary  context.  Wilson  provides  the  reader  with 
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three  additional  helpful  caveats.  First,  the  reader  should  be  alert  to  the 
fact  that  a  word  or  phrase  appearing  in  an  additional  passage  does  not 
necessarily  suggest  it  bears  the  same  meaning.  Second,  and  related  to  the 
first,  because  the  parallels  are  based  on  the  NASB  and  not  on  the  original 
Greek  text,  Wilson  encourages  readers  to  consult  commentaries  that  help 
with  Greek  terms.  Third,  while  the  italicized  words  are  helpful  identifying 
markers,  they  do  not  exhaust  the  possible  comparisons. 

Aside  from  these  functional  hindrances,  readers  of  the  Pauline  epistles 
will  find  Pauline  Parallels  to  be  a  helpful  resource. 

SHAUNA  K.  HANNAN 
LUTHERAN  THEOLOGICAL  SOUTHERN  SEMINARY 

Mothers  of  Promise:  Women  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  Tammi  J.  Sch¬ 
neider.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Academic,  2008,  235  pages. 

Tammi  J.  Schneider  is  a  professor  of  religion  at  Claremont  Graduate 
University  and  has  published  previous  volumes  on  the  Royal  Inscriptions 
of  Shalmaneser  II,  the  book  of  Judges,  and,  most  recently,  the  character  of 
Sarah  (Continuum,  2004).  Mothers  of  Promise  analyzes  two-dozen  female 
characters  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  showing  their  individual  complexity 
and  highlighting  their  crucial  roles  in  determining  how  the  Deity’s  prom¬ 
ise  is  inherited.  This  analysis  emphasizes  the  matriarchal  aspects  of  the 
“patriarchal  history,”  and  offers  fresh  readings  of  these  female 
characters.  The  book  is  written  with  clarity  in  a  way  that  is  accessible  to 
general  readers,  as  well  as  interesting  to  literaiy-minded  scholars  of 
Genesis. 

In  a  brief  introduction,  Schneider  outlines  her  distinctive  method, 
which  she  calls  “verbing  the  character”  (11).  This  approach  attends  to  four 
aspects  of  the  characters’  literary  presentation:  (1)  their  description,  (2) 
their  use  as  the  subject  of  verbs,  (3)  their  use  as  the  object  of  verbs,  and 
(4)  their  relationships.  This  approach  intentionally  avoids  comparing 
female  characters  with  their  male  counterparts,  and  attempts  to  provide  a 
quantified  account  of  how  they  are  presented. 
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Part  one  is  titled  “Matriarchs,”  and  is  by  far  the  largest  and  richest 
section  of  the  book.  Here,  Schneider  devotes  a  chapter  each  to 
Sarah,  Rebekah,  Leah,  and  Rachel  (chs.  1-4).  She  finds  that  the  consistent 
element  among  these  women  is  that  they  are  all  picked  by  the  Deity  to  bear 
children  in  fulfillment  of  the  promise  (made  to  men).  Chapter  one  deals 
with  Sarah,  who  is  evaluated  positively,  and  whose  relationship  to  Hagar  is 
given  minimal  treatment  in  favor  of  highlighting  Sarah’s  role  in  conveying 
the  Deity’s  promise  (fortunately,  in  a  later  chapter  on  Hagar,  Schneider 
returns  to  this  thorny  relationship).  Chapter  two  treats  Rebekah. 
Schneider  insightfully  notes  that  Rebekah  is  the  first  woman  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  to  inquire  of  the  Deity  herself.  Such  proactive  behavior  is 
characteristic  of  this  strong  woman,  and  Schneider’s  final  observation, 
that  Rebekah  preserves  the  promise  even  when  her  husband’s  actions 
threaten  to  unravel  it,  is  provocative,  and  warrants  further  discussion. 
Chapters  three  and  four  deal  with  Leah  and  Rachel,  respectively.  Schneider 
is  right  in  her  assertion  that  the  two  women  can  be  seen  in  greater  nuance 
when  taken  carefully  each  in  her  own  right,  and  reading  Leah  first  is  a 
helpful  tack,  enabling  her  to  challenge  the  notion  that  Rachel  and  her  son 
are  more  important  inheritors  than  Leah  and  her  sons. 

Part  two  considers  women  in  Genesis  who  are  “Mothers  of  Potential 
Heirs,”  a  category  that  includes  Hagar,  Esau’s  Wives,  Zilpah,  Bilhah, 
Dinah,  Mrs.  Judah,  Tamar,  and  Asenath  (chs.  6-13).  This  section 
deals  indirectly  with  the  complexity  in  the  texts  surrounding  racial 
and  cultural  identity,  particularly  in  how  “foreignness”  often  excludes 
heirs  from  the  Deity’s  promise.  As  Schneider  rightly  points  out,  these 
women,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Hagar,  are  relatively  “flat” 
characters,  the  object  of  other  peoples’  actions  rather  than  subjects  of  their 
own. 

Parts  three  and  four  deal  very  briefly  with  women  whose  character¬ 
izations  implicitly  critique  Schneider’s  overall  claim  that  women  are 
“mothers  of  promise”  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  These  are  “Mothers  Who 
Predate  the  Promise”  (including  Eve,  Adah  and  Zillah,  Milcah,  Mrs.  Lot, 
and  Lot’s  Daughters;  chs.  15-19),  and  “Women  Who  Do  Not  Bear”  (includ¬ 
ing  The  Woman  in  the  Garden,  Deborah,  and  Mrs.  Potiphar;  chs.  21-23). 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  decisions  Schneider  makes  here  is  in  treat¬ 
ing  Eve  and  The  Woman  in  the  Garden  as  two  separate  characters. 
The  result  highlights  Eve’s  commonalities  with  other  mothers,  but  creates 
ambiguity  about  how  Eve  relates  to  The  Woman  in  the  Garden  that  is  not 
compellingly  resolved.  Both  parts  three  and  four  continue  to  employ  the 
same  methodology,  but  without  substantial  amounts  of  text  to  fuel  the 
analysis,  one  is  left  wondering  whether  “verbing  the  character”  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  approach  these  minimally  drawn  characters. 

There  are  a  few  places  throughout  the  book  in  which  Schneider’s 
analysis  offers  interpretations  of  the  Hebrew  that  would  benefit  from 
further  clarification.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  her  chapter  on  Leah. 
Referring  to  Genesis  29:30  she  writes,  “The  verse  is  usually  translated, 
‘indeed,  he  [Jacob]  loved  Rachel  more  than  Leah’  (e.g.,  NJPS);  a  more 
literal  translation  would  be,  ‘he  also  loved  Rachel  from  Leah.’  The 
difference  would  be  that  he  loved  Rachel  differently  from  Leah”  (emphasis 
added;  72).  Here,  Schneider  problematizes  an  apparently  straightforward 
use  of  the  comparative,  but  adduces  no  support  for  her  rendering.  In  such 
cases,  the  reader  is  left  wishing  for- a  bit  more  analysis. 

Schneider’s  conclusion  is  that  considering  the  women  of  Genesis 
as  a  group  reveals  that  the  text  values  them  principally  as  mothers  who 
impact  the  inheritance  of  the  promise.  While  the  category  and  conclu¬ 
sion  fit  nicely  for  the  matriarchs,  parts  two  through  four  of  her  analysis 
reveal  a  large  group  of  women  whom  the  text  characterizes  not  exclusively 
as  mothers,  and  only  tangentially  or  problematically  linked  to  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  inheritance.  The  book’s  findings  thus  appear  somewhat  circular: 
Since  Schneider  defines  her  categories  in  terms  of  motherhood,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  she  finds  motherhood  to  be  the  common  denominator 
between  women  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

Overall,  Schneider’s  “verbing  the  character”  approach  provides  a 
practical  and  sensitive  method  for  examining  how  the  text  presents  and 
develops  characters.  It  does  not  intend  to  offer  a  strategy  for  engaging 
the  text  critically  in  light  of  contemporary  issues,  and  so  such  further 
inquiry  must  be  undertaken  separately.  Nevertheless,  the  attention  to  the 
women  of  Genesis,  in  the  details  of  their  actions  and  relationships, 
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provides  welcome  insights  into  these  interesting  characters  and  continues 
the  important  investigation  into  gender  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

ELAINE  JAMES 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Old  Testament  Prophets  for  Today.  By  Carolyn  J.  Sharp.  Louisville:  West¬ 
minster  John  Knox,  2009, 110  pages. 

With  insight  and  generosity,  Old  Testament  Prophets  for  Today  guides 
the  lay  reader  through  a  practical  reflection  on  the  prophetic  corpus.  This 
book  is  the  eighth  in  the  For  Today  series  from  Westminster  John  Knox, 
a  series  of  educational  resources  designed  for  a  general  Christian  reader- 
ship.  Carolyn  J.  Sharp,  Associate  Professor  of  Hebrew  Scriptures  at  Yale 
Divinity  School,  has  previously  published  on  irony  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
and  the  ideology  of  Jeremiah,  and  she  has  an  ongoing  interest  in  theologi¬ 
cal  interpretation.  In  nine  short  chapters,  Sharp  gives  a  brief  overview  of 
the  context,  content,  and  principal  theological  concerns  of  the  prophets. 

In  the  first  chapter,  “What  is  a  Prophet?”,  Sharp  outlines  the  social 
locations  and  tasks  of  the  prophets  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Her 
principal  metaphor  is  of  an  intermediary ;  the  prophet  speaks  on  behalf 
of  God  to  the  people,  offering  help  for  navigating  competing  truth  claims. 
She  also  establishes  an  important  trajectory  for  the  book  that  will  be  both 
useful  and  challenging  for  congregants:  the  need  to  wrestle  (“vigorous¬ 
ly!”,  8)  with  what  continues  to  be  problematic  in  the  prophets.  While  she 
discusses  women  prophets  in  brief  (11-13),  and  mentions  the  difficulty 
of  the  misogynistic  and  violent  metaphors  that  permeate  the  prophetic 
books  (7),  readers  with  an  interest  in  gender  may  wish  for  more;  there 
should  probably  be  a  chapter  on  the  female  prophets,  and  a  more  thorough 
engagement  with  sexually  violent  metaphors. 

In  each  ensuing  chapter,  Sharp  offers  a  summary  of  the  prophets’ 
texts  and  themes.  The  Early  Prophets  are  grouped  together  (ch.  2  treats 
Balaam,  Samuel,  Nathan,  Elijah,  and  Elisha),  the  Major  Prophets  get  their 
own  chapters  (chs.  3-8  treat  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel,  respectively),  and  the  concluding  chapter  deals  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  ten  Minor  Prophets  (ch.  9;  that  Amos  and  Hosea  are  treated  separately 
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is  a  decision  that  is  not  discussed).  Throughout,  Sharp  is  keen  in  highlight¬ 
ing  the  rhetorical  strategies  of  the  prophets,  the  often  ironic,  scathing,  and 
sometimes  terrifying  techniques  they  employ  to  persuade  their  audiences, 
and  the  need  for  careful  and  deep  reading. 

Sharp  is  wonderfully  subtle  in  highlighting  the  contesting  voices  both 
in  and  among  the  prophets  and  with  other  parts  of  Scripture,  encourag¬ 
ing  vigorous  theological  conversation.  For  instance,  she  shows  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  political  division  and  theological  strife  within  the  book  of 
Jeremiah  (74-76),  and  describes  how  Balaam  offers  resources  of  resistance 
against  the  horror  of  genocide  (20).  Moreover,  Sharp  honors  the  voices  of 
pain  and  trauma  that  emerge  alongside  voices  of  hope  in  the  prophets. 
In  so  doing,  she  opens  up  space  to  valorize  uncouth  modes  of  speech  in 
contemporary  life  and  welcomes  lament,  bitterness,  and  rage  as  honest 
and  necessary  parts  of  the  religious  life.  Sharp’s  orientation  toward  the 
Scriptures  as  a  rich  collection  of  voices  and  traditions  that  evolve,  draw 
on  each  other,  conflict  and  demur,  will  provide  a  model  for  theologically 
sensitive  and  ethically  acute  reading. 

Each  chapter  concludes  with  three  discussion  questions  intended  to 
spark  conversation  and  reflection.  Often,  the  chapters  raise  provocative 
themes  that  would  be  excellent  fodder  for  dialogue,  including:  the  proph¬ 
ets’  relations  to  power;  the  vitriol  of  partisan  politics;  the  prophetic  call 
for  justice  (as  when  she  notes  how  Dr.  King  quoted  Amos  in  his  “I  Have 
a  Dream”  speech);  the  socio-economic  changes  of  Micah  that  destroyed 
local  farm  economies  in  favor  of  the  urban  elite;  and  colonialism  and 
cultural  imperialism  in  Jeremiah.  These  are  pressing  contemporary 
issues.  It  is  disappointing,  therefore,  that  the  discussion 
questions  often  move  away  from  such  live  social  issues  (which  Sharp 
is  so  good  at  bringing  up  in  her  discussion)  to  a  more  individualistic, 
occasionally  sentimental  tone:  “What  can  we  learn  about  Christian 
leadership  from  this  ancient  Hebrew  prophet?”  (56);  “In  what  things  other 
than  God  do  you  tend  to  trust?”  (69);  “What  are  the  fruits  of  faithfulness 
in  your  own  life?”  (48).  In  light  of  this,  conversation  leaders  may  want  to 
develop  additional  questions,  connecting  the  burning  social  agenda  of  the 
prophets  with  the  social  world  of  their  communities. 
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Throughout,  Sharp’s  writing  is  energetic  and  conversational.  She 
gives  historical  context,  defines  terms,  and  transliterates  Hebrew  with 
glosses  when  needed.  Occasionally,  her  vocabulary  is  a  bit  elevated,  but  an 
interested  audience  will  not  be  daunted.  Her  enthusiasm  for  both  how  we 
read  the  prophets  and  how  the  prophets  “read  us”  (59)  will  be  a  welcome 
guide  for  pastors,  teachers,  and  motivated  lay  audiences,  who,  in  reading 
this  book,  will  be  inspired  to  return  to  the  texts  themselves. 

ELAINE  JAMES 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Paul’s  Way  of  Knowing:  Story ,  Experience,  and  the  Spirit.  By  Ian  W. 
Scott.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Academic,  2009,  xvii  +  341  pages. 

This  work  by  Ian  W.  Scott,  assistant  professor  of  New  Testament  at 
Tyndale  Seminary  in  Toronto,  is  a  revised  version  of  his  Ph.D. 
dissertation  at  McMaster  University.  In  the  book,  Scott  attempts  to  answer 
the  question,  “What  assumptions  did  Paul  make  about  how  human  beings 
can  come  to  religious  knowledge?”  (277).  To  this  end,  Scott  explores  the 
subtle  underpinnings  of  Paul’s  way  of  thinking  and  uncovers  underlying 
patterns  in  Paul’s  arguments  in  Romans  and  Galatians.  Scott’s  analysis 
focuses  on  the  assumptions  and  logical  structures  implicit  in  Paul’s  claims. 
Throughout  the  book,  Scott  argues  that  Paul’s  epistemology  is  based  on  a 
narrative  logic  and  that  he  is  a  coherentist  rather  than  a  foundationalist. 
That  is,  according  to  Scott,  Paul  understood  theological  knowledge  to  be 
structured  like  a  story,  which  he  then  interprets  by  “emplotting”  himself  or 
other  human  beings  within  this  overarching  narrative  (278). 

The  book  comprises  three  parts.  In  part  one,  Scott  reviews  Paul’s 
attitude  towards  human  reason  and  rationality  by  examining  Romans 
1:18-32  and  1  Corinthians  1:17-2:16.  Scott  argues  that  Paul’s  model  of  theo¬ 
logical  knowing  is  not  fideistic,  but  rather  very  positive  towards  rational¬ 
ity,  interpretive  rationality  in  particular.  According  to  Scott,  while  Paul 
acknowledges  the  work  of  the  Spirit  as  a  core  factor  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  he  views  the  Spirit  as  facilitating  proper  reasoning  and  moral 
constitution,  rather  than  displacing  intellectual  activity.  He  concludes  that 
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Paul  has  a  much  more  positive  attitude  towards  reason  than  many  might 
assume. 

In  part  two,  Scott  investigates  what  kind  of  reasoning  Paul  assumes  can 
lead  to  religious  knowledge.  Scott  scrutinizes  the  logical  structure  inherent 
in  the  content  of  Paul’s  view  of  knowledge,  grouping  this  knowledge  into 
four  categories:  “mundane  knowledge,”  “theological  knowledge,”  “ethi¬ 
cal  knowledge,”  and  “the  intimate  knowledge  of  personal  familiarity  and 
devotion.”  More  specifically,  Paul’s  theological  knowledge  extends  beyond 
the  mundane  sphere  and  has  a  narrative  structure  in  which  specific  events 
and  personal  actions  interact.  Paul’s  ethical  knowledge  then  involves 
interpreting  the  immediate  events  of  one’s  life  by  “emplotting”  one¬ 
self  or  other  human  beings  within  the  comprehensive  theological  story. 
Eventually,  this  leads  people  to  relational  knowledge,  which  brings  human 
beings  into  the  intimate  devotion  to  God  and  Christ. 

In  part  three,  Scott  inquires  into  what  kind  of  logical  structure  may  be 
discerned  in  Paul’s  reasoning  in  Galatians.  Scott  argues  that,  in  Galatians, 
Paul  reconfigures  Israel’s  inherited  narrative  in  the  light  of  two  recent 
events  that  Paul  and  the  Galatians  commonly  experienced:  the  crucifix¬ 
ion  of  Christ  and  the  Galatians’  own  reception  of  the  Spirit  prior  to  any 
Torah  observance.  In  order  to  resolve  the  interpretive  gap  between  these 
two  events  and  the  traditional  Israelite  story,  Paul  reconstructs  Israel’s 
story  in  such  a  manner  that  contemporary  events  can  fit  into  the  original 
story  in  a  coherent  way.  Scott  concludes  by  claiming  that  this  narrative 
logic  is  the  kind  of  reasoning  which  Paul  assumes  can  lead  one  to  religious 
knowledge  and,  moreover,  that  Paul  employs  coherence  as  the  criterion  of 
truth  in  narrative. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  New  Testament  scholar  and  the  book  in¬ 
cludes  careful  exegetical  scholarship.  Nevertheless,  it  is  accessible  not 
only  to  academic  specialists,  but  also  to  graduate  students  outside  the  field 
and  thoughtful  Christians  in  advanced  study.  As  a  practical  theologian,  I 
appreciated  several  aspects  of  this  study.  In  the  development  of  his  ar¬ 
gument,  Scott  properly  engages  in  multi-disciplinary  research  and  sug¬ 
gests  an  integrated  understanding  of  human  knowledge.  Tracing  the 
structure  of  Paul’s  knowledge  in  four  categories,  he  successfully  indicates 
multiple  dimensions  of  human  knowledge.  He  emphasizes  that,  for  Paul, 
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theological  knowledge  is  not  merely  cognitive  or  speculative  knowledge, 
but  also  experiential,  volitional,  and  relational.  Scott  tries  to  overcome 
the  overly  abstract  and  speculative  understanding  of  theology  based  on  a 
narrow  intellectualism.  He  proposes  an  integrated  and  holistic  construal 
of  theology,  in  which  rational,  emotional,  ethical,  volitional,  and  rela¬ 
tional  dimensions  of  the  human  being  interact.  Furthermore,  by  attend¬ 
ing  to  epistemological  uncertainty  in  a  postmodern  culture,  he  insightfully 
exemplifies  a  Pauline  theological  reasoning  which  is  responsive  to 
the  world  and  open  to  change  and  reinterpretation  in  light  of  new 
experiences. 

However,  despite  numerous  strengths,  there  remains  a  question 
as  to  whether  Paul  should  be  identified  as  a  cohere ntist.  In  rejecting 
foundationalism— which  attempts  to  establish  ahistorical  and  eternal 
realities  beyond  history— narrative  theologians  such  as  Paul  Ricoeur, 
Hans  Frei,  Stanley  Hauerwas,  and  Alasdair  MacIntyre  have  argued  that  all 
methods  of  argument,  all  reasoning  strategies,  and  all  historical  explana¬ 
tion  have  a  fundamentally  narrative  form  and  texture.  They  criticize  foun¬ 
dationalism  because  of  the  way  it  entangles  theology  in  the  onto-theological 
tradition  of  Western  philosophy.  As  an  alternative  to  the  correspondence 
theory  of  truth  in  foundationalism,  narrative  theology  often  proposes  that 
coherence  and  consistency  are  sufficient  to  ground  truth,  as  represented  in 
W.  V.  Quine’s  idea  of  “theoretical  holism.” 

In  this  light,  Scott  alleges  that  Paul  is  a  coherentist.  However,  Paul’s 
religious  knowledge  is  fundamentally  based  on  an  absolute  monotheism. 
Paul  firmly  believed  that  his  theological  knowledge  and  teaching  cor¬ 
responded  to  that  Reality.  For  him,  there  is  a  pure  and  holy  Being  who 
created  and  rules  the  universe.  Scott  states  that  the  supreme  coherency 
of  Paul’s  message  led  Paul  to  a  Gentile  mission  with  the  conviction  that 
“the  Christian  narrative  is  superior  to  entirely  different  universal  stories.” 
As  a  result,  Scott  presumes,  “Even  Paul’s  Gentile  hearers  may  well  have 
been  impressed  with  the  internal  consistency  of  the  Christian  story  and  so 
adopted  it  as  a  new  framework  for  understanding  the  world”  (281).  How¬ 
ever,  in  Romans  3:29-303,  Paul  asserts,  “Is  God  the  God  of  Jews  only? 
Is  he  not  the  God  of  Gentiles  too?  Yes,  of  Gentiles  too,  since  there  is  only 
one  God.  .  .  .”  Paul’s  epistemological  belief  and  conviction  in  mission 
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is  fundamentally  based  on  the  ontological  belief  that  “there  is  only  one 
God.”  Moreover,  for  Paul,  as  a  first-century  theologian,  epistemology  and 
ontology  are  inextricably  interrelated.  I  agree  that  Paul  is  not  a  fideist  in 
the  sense  that  he  is  open  to  change  and  the  reinterpretation  of  existing 
beliefs  in  light  of  God’s  continuing  activity  in  history.  I  also  agree  that  he 
cannot  be  identified  as  a  foundationalist  in  the  sense  that  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  human  knowledge  is  provisional  and  limited,  while  God  is 
infinite.  However,  this  does  not  require  viewing  Paul  as  a  coherentist.  As 
postfoundationalist  theology  proposes  a  third  epistemological  option 
beyond  the  extremes  of  foundationalism  and  nonfoundationalism,  we 
need  not  categorize  Paul  as  either  a  foundationalist  or  a  coherentist. 

YUN-SOO  JOO 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Dictionary  of  the  Old  Testament:  Wisdom ,  Poetry ,  and  Writings.  Edited 
by  Tremper  Longman  III  and  Peter  Enns.  Downers  Grove,  Ill.:  IVP  Aca¬ 
demic,  2008,  990  pages. 

Containing  150  articles  written  by  over  90  experts  in  the  field  of  He¬ 
brew  Bible  and  its  related  disciplines,  the  Dictionary  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment:  Wisdom ,  Poetry ,  and  Writings  (DOTWPW)  provides  reliable  and 
thorough  insight  on  all  the  salient  aspects  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Psalms,  Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations,  Ruth,  and  Esther.  Not  only  does 
this  volume  treat  each  of  the  biblical  books  it  covers  exhaustively,  but 
editors  Peter  Enns  and  Tremper  Longman  III,  both  established  experts  in 
the  field  of  Old  Testament,  have  included  helpful  articles  on  biblical  criti¬ 
cism,  Hebrew  poetry,  wisdom,  and  interpretive  methodologies  that  further 
illumine  the  biblical  text.  Each  article  is  also  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
bibliography  that  includes  the  most  up-to-date  scholarship  available.  This 
comprehensive  resource,  however,  does  not  sacrifice  accessibility  for 
in-depth  analysis;  the  articles  are  written  in  a  manner  that  both 
satisfies  the  interests  of  scholars  as  well  as  appeals  to  students,  pastors, 
and  laypersons. 

In  DOTWPW,  each  entry  includes  at  least  three  components:  (1)  a 
“Book  of’  section  that  addresses  significant  information  regarding  the 
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book  itself,  including  research  on  the  book’s  title,  probable  date  and 
authorship,  genre,  literary  style,  canonical  issues,  theological  themes, 
and  other  notable  matters;  (2)  an  “Ancient  Near  Eastern  Background” 
section  that  places  the  book  in  its  proper  contextual  setting,  paying  close 
attention  to  historical,  geographical,  sociological,  and  even  linguistic 
issues  that  might  elucidate  the  form  or  meaning  of  the  biblical  text;  and 
(3)  a  “History  of  Interpretation”  section  that  surveys  the  ways  in  which  the 
biblical  text  has  been  interpreted  and  appropriated,  usually  with  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  ancient  translations,  the  Septuagint,  early  Jewish  and  Chris¬ 
tian  interpretations,  the  New  Testament,  medieval  Jewish  and  Christian 
interpretations,  and  modern  interpretations.  These  components  provide 
a  very  helpful  guideline  for  understanding  the  text  on  its  own  terms  while 
also  giving  the  reader  an  appreciation  for  its  contextual,  interpretative, 
and  historical  issues.  The  inclusion  of  the  “History  of  Interpretation” 
section  is  an  essential  feature  of  this  volume,  since  it  acquaints  the 
reader  with  the  ways  in  which  the  text  has  remained  prominent  for  over  two 
millennia  and  has  been  used  and  understood  by  different  communities  for 
varying  reasons. 

This  volume  can  best  be  described  as  comprehensive,  since  it  includes 
articles  that  range  from  general  subjects,  such  as  those  about  “Hebrew 
Language”  (260-67)  or  “God”  (246-59),  to  very  nuanced  concepts,  such 
as  “Merism”  (464-66)  and  “Wasf”  (835-42).  Much  attention  is  given  to 
the  literary  nature  of  these  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  as  there  are  de¬ 
tailed  entries  on  devices  such  as  inclusio,  acrostic,  parallelism,  rhyme,  and 
intertextuality,  as  well  as  the  different  types  of  imagery  employed  in  these 
books.  These  entries  not  only  clearly  define  the  literary  devices  for  the 
reader,  but  also  describe  how  they  function  and  give  clear  examples  from 
the  biblical  text  where  such  concepts  apply.  For  example,  the  entry  on  “Par¬ 
allelism”  (502-15)  defines  the  term,  provides  the  history  of  how  the  term 
has  come  to  be  conceived  in  biblical  scholarship,  surveys  the  most  salient 
research  proffered  by  biblical  scholars  on  parallelism,  provides  examples  of 
parallelism  and  its  types,  and  even  relates  parallelism  to  the  canon  of 
scripture  as  a  whole. 

Since  this  volume  encompasses  the  wisdom  literature  of  the  Old 
Testament,  there  is  quite  a  large  section  devoted  to  the  topic  of  wisdom 
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and  wisdom  literature,  including  Greek  wisdom,  wisdom  and  apocalyptic, 
theology,  covenant,  history,  and  prophecy,  as  well  as  entries  describing 
the  wisdom  poem  and  the  sources  of  wisdom  literature  (842-916).  To¬ 
gether,  these  topics  cover  the  concept  of  wisdom  in  the  biblical  text  thor¬ 
oughly,  including  the  books  that  deal  with  wisdom  and  how  it  is  conceived 
and  portrayed  in  those  books.  These  entries  in  DOTWPW  demonstrate 
that  wisdom  was  an  integral  component  within  the  worldview  of  Israel, 
forming  a  core  part  of  their  belief  system  by  providing  a  means  for  moral 
behavior  in  addition  to  being  a  venue  in  which  the  complexity  of  life  in  all 
of  its  manifestations  could  be  pondered  at  length. 

Another  quality  about  DOTWPW  that  sets  it  apart  as  an  excellent 
resource  is  the  attention  it  devotes  to  hermeneutics  and  interpretative 
approaches  to  the  biblical  text.  The  entry  on  “Hermeneutics”  (267-80)  it¬ 
self  canvasses  a  wide  range  of  approaches,  including  historical,  sociologi¬ 
cal,  liturgical,  devotional,  canonical,  experiential,  narrative,  postmodern, 
feminist,  typological/Christ ological,  post-Holocaust,  and  postcolonial 
modes  of  interpretation.  Each  of  these  approaches  is  introduced  in  an 
accessible  and  compelling  way,  drawing  the  reader  in  and  allowing  him 
or  her  to  see  the  benefits  of  each  interpretative  mode.  For  example,  the 
section  on  postcolonial  interpretation  defines  the  approach  by  setting  up 
the  historical  context  of  the  European  colonies  in  Africa,  and  then  draws 
helpful  applications  to  the  books  of  Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations,  Es¬ 
ther,  and  Ruth  by  highlighting  issues  of  empire,  identity,  and  hybridity 
(279).  Biblical  criticism  and  different  methodological  approaches  are  also 
given  much  attention,  as  there  are  insightful  articles  on  text  criticism,  form 
criticism,  historical  criticism,  rhetorical  criticism,  and  even  social- 
scientific  approaches  to  reading  biblical  wisdom,  poetry,  and  the  writ¬ 
ings.  The  entry  on  “Textual  Criticism”  (794-804),  for  instance,  lays  out 
what  is  at  stake  in  doing  text  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  provides 
detailed  explanations  of  why  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  the  Septuagint,  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  Symmachus,  the  Aramaic  Targumim,  the  Latin  Versions,  and 
the  Syriac  Versions  are  all  important  for  reading  the  wisdom,  poetry,  and 
writings  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Overall,  the  Dictionary  of  the  Old  Testament:  Wisdom ,  Poetry ,  and 
Writings  provides  a  valuable  resource  for  scholars,  students, 
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pastors,  and  laypersons.  The  entries  contained  are  comprehensive  and  de¬ 
tailed,  and  the  editors  have  done  an  outstanding  job  in  ensuring  that  no 
corner  is  left  hidden  within  the  corpus  covered.  Every  student  serious  about 
pursuing  biblical  studies  and  every  pastor  committed  to  solid  exegetical 
work  should  keep  a  copy  of  this  indispensible  volume  within  arm’s  reach. 

LUKE  LIN 

PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Searching  for  Meaning:  An  Introduction  to  Interpreting  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  By  Paula  Gooder.  Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  2009,  xxi  + 
230  pages. 

Gooder  succinctly  states  her  aim  for  this  volume:  “to  present  a  brief 
introduction  to  a  wide  range  of  interpretations”  (xvi).  Thus,  her  book 
focuses  on  the  breadth  of  New  Testament  studies,  spanning  from  more 
traditional,  historical-critical  concerns  to  newer  areas  of  biblical  research, 
such  as  ecological  criticism.  While  introducing  a  wide  variety  of  criti¬ 
cisms,  Gooder  does  not  intend  for  her  book  to  be  exhaustive,  nor  does  she 
attempt  “to  persuade  you  that  any  one  method  of  interpretation  is  bet¬ 
ter  or  worse  than  any  other”  (xx).  Instead,  her  goal  is  to  highlight  the 
“pluriformity”  of  methods  and  views  currently  characteristic  of  New 
Testament  research  (xix). 

Within  each  chapter,  Gooder  seeks  “to  combine  theoretical 
descriptions”  with  “brief  historical  overviews”  and  “a  practical 
demonstration  . . .  applied  to  a  biblical  text”  (xv).  Each  of  the  twenty- three 
chapters  introduces  a  particular  method  of  biblical  criticism.  One  of  the 
strengths  of  this  volume  is  that  each  chapter  begins  with  an  overview 
written  by  a  distinguished  scholar  who  has  been  known  for  his  or  her  work 
with  a  particular  method  of  interpretation.  After  each  expert  overview, 
Gooder  herself  attempts  to  summarize  some  of  the  key  presuppositions, 
strengths,  and  weaknesses  of  each  criticism.  She  concludes  each  chapter 
with  an  example  of  the  criticism’s  application  that  has  been  particularly 
influential  in  New  Testament  scholarship. 

Gooder  describes  the  organization  of  criticisms  within  this  volume  as 
“a  journey  from  event  to  reader”  (xix).  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
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The  first  part  explores  the  text  from  “original  event  to  .  .  .  final  written 
form.”  The  second  part  focuses  on  the  received  form  of  the  text,  and  the 
third  part  on  the  relationship  between  text  and  reader.  The  three  sections 
could  be  described  basically  as  a  concern  for  what  is  (1)  behind  the  text,  (2) 
within  the  text,  and  (3)  in  front  of  the  text  (xviii). 

In  the  first  section  (1-44),  Gooder  includes  methods  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  focus  on  the  journey  from  event  to  text:  historical  criticism, 
social-scientific  criticism,  form  criticism,  source  criticism,  and  redaction 
criticism  introduced  respectively  by  Bruce  Chilton,  Bruce  Malina,  James 
D.  G.  Dunn,  Craig  Evans,  and  Mark  Goodacre.  The  methods  present¬ 
ed  in  these  chapters  have  enjoyed  a  long-standing  tradition  in  biblical 
scholarship.  Gooder  attempts  to  recapture  the  significance  of  each 
method’s  emergence  within  the  discipline  as  well  as  its  continued  influence 
on  the  field.  For  example,  in  the  chapter  on  redaction  criticism,  Gooder 
draws  upon  Gunther  Bornkamm’s  classic  study  on  the  stilling  of  the  storm 
in  Matthew’s  Gospel  to  demonstrate  some  insights  of  redaction  criti¬ 
cism  (as  Bornkamm  understood  it).  Gooder  does  not  allow  Bornkamm’s 
conclusions  to  stand  alone,  however,  but  also  offers  several  redaction-crit¬ 
ical  responses  to  Bornkamm’s  position  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  how 
the  method  has  continued  to  develop  (41-3). 

The  criticisms  found  in  the  second  section  of  Gooder’s  book  (45-104) 
primarily  examine  the  text  in  its  final  form  (48),  e.g.,  canonical  criticism, 
rhetorical  criticism,  narrative  criticism,  structural,  and  poststructural 
criticism.  In  addition,  Gooder  includes  in  this  section  a  brief 
introduction  to  textual  criticism  and  translation  theory.  Featured  in  this 
section  are  contributions  from  other  well-known  scholars,  including 
James  A.  Sanders,  Ben  Witherington  III,  and  Daniel  Patte.  Chapter  eight,  on 
canonical  criticism,  provides  an  excellent  example  of  the  value  of  such 
expert  contributions.  In  this  chapter,  J.  A.  Sanders  carefully  delineates 
the  method  of  canonical  criticism,  which  traces  the  interpretation  of  texts 
at  different  points  through  the  journey  to  canonization,  from  the  work 
of  Brevard  Childs,  who  focuses  on  the  canon  as  a  literary  unit  affecting 
interpretation  (63-65).  By  placing  the  text-centered  methods  all  in 
one  section,  Gooder  offers  a  helpful  clarification  for  the  introductory 
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interpreter  of  the  nuanced  differences  between  such  methods  when 
applied  to  biblical  texts. 

The  focus  of  the  last  set  of  criticisms  is  “the  role  of  the  reader  in 
interpretation”  (107).  Included  within  this  section  are  chapters  on  recep¬ 
tion  history,  theological  interpretation,  and  reader-response  criticism, 
among  others  (111-34).  The  final  chapters  emphasize  what  Gooder  de¬ 
scribes  as  particular  “standpoints”  from  which  one  may  interpret  a  text: 
feminist,  queer,  liberation,  sociopolitical,  black,  postcolonial,  Asian,  and 
ecological  criticisms  (135-98).  Gooder  designates  these  criticisms  as 
“standpoint  criticisms,”  though  she  carefully  notes  that  every  criticism  is 
performed  from  a  particular  perspective;  thus,  standpoints  are  not  optional 
ways  to  read  the  text.  Furthermore,  Gooder  acknowledges  that  standpoint 
criticisms  often  “utilize  many  of  the  methods  already  explored  in  this 
book”  (107).  Gooder  admits  that  these  eight  criticisms  are  “hardest  to 
include  well,”  but  she  argues  that  they  are  too  significant  to  omit. 
According  to  Gooder,  these  chapters  should  not  be  taken  as  the  final  word 
on  any  of  these  criticisms,  but  only  as  a  “springboard  into  more  reading” 

(109). 

Gooder ’s  book  accomplishes  the  goal  she  outlines  in  the  preface:  it  is 
an  introduction  to  different  methods  of  New  Testament  criticism.  As  an 
introduction,  the  contributions  by  various  experts  provide  invaluable  in¬ 
sight  into  the  methodologies  of  New  Testament  researchers.  In  addition, 
Gooder  further  reinforces  the  usefulness  of  this  text  as  an  introduction 
to  the  discipline  of  biblical  interpretation  with  her  decision  to  include 
examples  of  influential  scholarship  in  each  area.  The  breadth  of  her 
introduction  not  only  to  the  criticisms,  but  also  to  significant  scholars  and 
scholarship  in  each  method,  makes  her  book  a  potentially  useful  tool  for 
an  introductory  course  on  New  Testament  exegesis.  Ultimately,  the  fi¬ 
nal  product  of  Gooder’s  efforts  results  in  a  surprisingly  cohesive  volume 
that  deftly  weaves  together  diverse  contributions  and  examples  into  one 
well-structured  unit. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  note  what  this  book  is  not.  This  book 
does  not  claim  to  offer  in-depth  analysis  of  any  particular  criticism  (xvi); 
thus,  some  scholars  might  find  the  description  of  certain  methods  too  thin 
or  at  times  too  narrowly  defined  to  reflect  the  range  of  scholarship  in  a 
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particular  area.  This  is  a  concern  Gooder  has  already  acknowledged  in  the 
introduction.  Gooder  writes,  “This  book  is  introductory  to  the  extreme  . . 
(xxi).  However,  even  Gooder  sometimes  assumes  her  readers  already  have 
knowledge  of  debates  within  the  field.  For  example,  the  synoptic  problem 
is  discussed  before  it  is  properly  introduced  (ch.  4).  Nevertheless,  the  book 
achieves  what  she  defines  to  be  her  primary  goal:  an  introduction  “to  the 
issues  involved  in  interpreting  the  New  Testament”  (xxi). 

MARY  SCHMITT 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Revelation:  A  Commentary.  By  Brian  K.  Blount.  New  Testament  Library. 
Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  2008,  462  pages. 

The  recent  publication  of  this  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Revelation  by 
Brian  Blount,  former  Dearborn  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpreta¬ 
tion  at  Princeton  Seminary  and  current  president  of  Union  Seminary/ 
PSCE,  Richmond,  serves  to  augment  and  expand  the  work  done  in  his  re¬ 
cent  Can  I  Get  A  Witness?  Reading  Revelation  through  African-Ameri¬ 
can  Culture  (Westminster  John  Knox  Press,  2005).  Blount,  known  for  his 
careful  exegesis  as  well  as  for  his  sensitivity  to  and  exploration  of  cultural 
context  in  interpretation,  appropriately  focuses  on  the  former  in  his  com¬ 
mentary,  while  his  previous  publication  focused  on  the  latter.  Those  who 
appreciated  his  earlier  work  will  find  much  to  appreciate  in  this  latest 
offering. 

The  current  volume  follows  the  format  of  its  companions  in  the  WJK 
New  Testament  Library  commentary  series.  The  commentary  proper  is 
preceded  by  a  bibliography  and  introduction.  In  the  introduction,  Blount 
addresses  standard  questions  such  as  date,  authorship,  genre,  textual 
witnesses,  and  social  setting,  and  also  introduces  his  perspective  on  the 
key  themes  and  message  of  Revelation.  The  commentary  itself  divides 
the  text  into  four  sections:  “1:1-8— Prologue  and  Letter  Opening,”  “1:9— 
3:22— A  Word  from  the  Lord:  Ethical  Instructions  to  the  Seven  Churches,” 
“4:1-22:9— A  Series  of  Visions,”  and  “22:10-21— Epilogue  and  Letter  Clos¬ 
ing.”  The  somewhat  imposing  length  of  the  third  section  is  mitigated  by 
the  use  of  eight  subsections,  each  with  a  brief  introduction  highlighting 
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the  section’s  major  themes,  as  well  as  its  function  in  relation  to  literary 
context  and  the  overall  development  of  the  message  of  Revelation.  The 
treatment  of  each  pericope  begins  with  Blount’s  own  translation,  and 
significant  translational  and  textual  questions  are  addressed  via  footnotes 
to  the  translation.  The  translation  footnotes  are  sometimes  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  passage’s  themes  and  significance,  though  at  other  times 
Blount  directly  moves  into  his  verse-by- verse  exposition. 

Given  the  thrust  of  his  previous  book,  it  is  of  little  surprise  that 
“witness”  is  a  significant  theme— even  the  principal  interpretive  lens— for 
Blount’s  reading  of  Revelation.  “Witness”  is  manifest  on  two  levels.  The  first 
is  the  level  of  John’s  readers:  Blount  sees  John,  particularly  in  the  Seven 
Letters  section,  as  taking  up  the  traditional  prophetic  role  of  challenging 
God’s  people  to  inconvenient  faithfulness.  Furthermore,  he  calls  them  to  a 
faithfulness  that  will  result  in  witness  to  the  lordship  of  Jesus  rather  than 
accommodation  to  the  surrounding  culture  and  Rome’s  claims  to  univer¬ 
sal  rulership,  particularly  as  it  impacts  Christians  in  obligations  to  the 
imperial  cult.  Citing  the  famous  correspondence  between  Pliny  and 
Trajan,  Blount  surmises  that  John’s  seven  churches  were  facing  a  situation 
much  like  what  can  be  discerned  in  this  correspondence:  Christians  could 
avoid  persecution  and  death  by  blending  in  and  accommodating  them¬ 
selves  to  the  expectations  of  the  surrounding  culture,  including  various 
social  and  Roman  religious  obligations.  Such  obligations,  however,  John 
thought  incompatible  with  belief  in  and  confession  of  Jesus’  lordship.  In 
calling  his  readers  to  witness,  John  “was  ordering  his  people  to  self-identi- 
fy,  to  declare  that  they  were  now  nonaccommodating  Christians  who  could 
no  longer  participate  in  a  world  that  had  not  really  noticed  them  since 
they  had  heretofore  been  accommodating  to  it.  .  .  .  John  was  essentially 
ordering  his  Christians  to  be  about  the  business  of  telling  on  themselves, 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  repercussions  such  telling  might  bring”  (13). 
John  wanted  his  readers  to  go  on  the  offensive  in  challenging  the  empire: 
“Mcirtys  is  a  word  of  active  engagement,  not  sacrificial  passivity”  (13). 
In  this  witness-as-active-opposition,  Blount  sees  John  pointing  to  Jesus 
as  the  paradigm.  Jesus’  identity  is  primarily  characterized,  according  to 
Blount,  as  God’s  faithful  witness  (29).  The  message  to  which  Jesus  is  a 
faithful  witness  is  the  message  of  his  own  lordship  over  against  that  of 
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Rome,  an  uncompromising  message  for  which  he  paid  the  ultimate  pen¬ 
alty,  even  as  his  followers  may  have  to.  This  other  level  of  witness— the 
level  of  Jesus’  role  as  the  paradigmatic  witness— serves  not  only  to  hold 
Jesus  up  before  the  readers  an  example,  but  also  to  connect  the  themes  of 
witness  and  Jesus’  lordship  within  the  person  of  Jesus. 

It  is  this  lordship  that  Blount  finds  to  be  more  than  simply  a  theme  of 
Revelation;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  singular  message  of  the  book:  “Revelation’s 
one  revelation  is  the  same  revelation  revealed  by  the  Gospel  writers,  Paul, 
and  the  many  disciples  who  followed  each  of  them.  Revelation’s  revela¬ 
tion  is  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  human 
history,  the  director  of  human  destiny,  the  controller  of  human  fortune” 
(13).  In  discussing  the  genre  of  apocalyptic,  however,  Blount  points  out 
that  this  lordship,  far  from  bringing  immediate  peace  and  righteousness 
to  the  world,  engenders  the  violence  for  which  the  book  is  famous— or 
infamous:  Jesus’  lordship  and  the  present  state  of  the  world  “are  contraiy 
and  combustible,  so  hostile  to  each  other  that  the  images  related  to  each 
seem  to  ignite  upon  narrative  contact.  Whenever  the  future  hope  that  is 
the  inbreaking  of  the  eschatological  reign  of  God  and  the  present  reality 
that  is  the  historical  truth  of  the  Roman  Empire  encounter  each  other  in 
John’s  presentation,  the  results  are  explosive  images  of  global  war,  natural 
catastrophe,  and  human  death”  (14). 

Obviously,  Blount  does  not  shy  away  from  grappling  with  Revelation’s 
violent  imagery  or  its  depiction  of  a  God  bent  on  destruction  of  his  enemies 
and  vengeance  for  his  people.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  pronounce  Revela¬ 
tion  “a  mean  book,”  overflowing  with  John’s  anger  at  the  injustice  being— 
or  about  to  be— brought  upon  God’s  people.  Blount,  however,  sees  John 
casting  this  violence  not  simply  as  the  destructive  overflow  of  divine  rage, 
but  as  “constructively  oriented  violence”  meant  to  warn  the  persecutors  of 
God’s  people,  comfort  the  elect  under  persecution,  engender  repentance 
in  the  perpetrators  of  evil,  and  caution  the  lukewarm  and  wavering  (2). 
For  John,  the  incommensurability  of  Jesus’  lordship  and  the  hegemony  of 
Rome  can  bring  about  no  other  kind  of  interaction.  Blount  is  quick  to  point 
out,  though,  that  “the  agent  behind  the  violence  is  God”  (2)  and  that  “John 
never  sees  God’s  people  operating  with  violence  in  the  book,  not  even  in 
response  to  the  evil  that  is  perpetrated  continually  against  them”  (5).  The 
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job  of  God’s  people  is  to  witness  actively,  like  the  slain  Lamb  who  is  their 
archetype,  to  the  illegitimacy  of  Roman  rule  and  the  validity  and  justice  of 
the  lordship  of  Christ,  no  matter  what  the  cost  of  that  witness  may  be. 

JUDITH  STACK-NELSON 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

King  and  Messiah  as  Son  of  God:  Divine,  Human,  and  Angelic  Messianic 
Figures  in  Biblical  and  Related  Literature.  By  Adela  Yarbro  Collins  and 
John  J.  Collins.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2008,  264  pages. 

Adela  Yarbro  Collins  and  John  J.  Collins  are  scholars  who  need  no 
introduction.  While  they  hold  distinguished  positions  at  Yale  University, 
as  Buckingham  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation 
and  Holmes  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation, 
respectively,  they  are  better  known  for  their  many  exceptional  contribu¬ 
tions  to  biblical  scholarship.  A.  Collins  has  authored  several  works  on  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  and  Revelation,  and  J.  Collins  has  published  widely  in  the 
areas  of  Hellenistic  Judaism,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  and  Jewish  and  Chris¬ 
tian  apocalyptic  literature.  In  King  and  Messiah  as  Son  of  God,  a  project 
stemming  from  a  2006  lecture  series  in  Oxford,  this  dynamic  team  offers 
a  concise  but  authoritative  study  of  a  complex  topic  in  biblical  studies: 
messianism  and  the  person  of  Jesus.  The  book  looks  at  usage  of  various 
titles  (e.g.,  Messiah,  Son  of  Man)  in  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Pagan  contexts 
in  order  to  clarify  more  precisely  what  the  New  Testament  implies  with  its 
claims  about  the  identity  of  Jesus. 

The  book  follows  a  chronological  sequence,  beginning  with  kingship 
in  ancient  Israel  and  concluding  with  conceptions  of  Jesus  in  Revelation. 
Besides  an  introduction  and  a  conclusion,  King  and  Messiah  consists  of 
eight  chapters,  the  first  four  contributed  by  J.  Collins,  the  last  four  by  A. 
Collins.  Chapter  one  examines  particular  Psalms  (2,  46, 110)  that  obscure 
a  clear  distinction  between  humanity  and  divinity  in  referring  to  Israel’s 
king.  J.  Collins  argues  that,  in  the  heyday  of  the  monarchy,  the  king  in 
Jerusalem  was  viewed  in  mythological  terms  as  the  son  of  God,  in  ways 
influenced  by  Egyptian  culture  but  less  emphatic.  Yet,  as  chapter  two  (The 
Kingship  in  Deuteronomistic  and  Prophetic  Literature)  points  out,  this 
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view  shifts  in  the  late  seventh  century  b.c.e.,  thereafter  allowing  for  the 
possibility  and  punishment  of  errant  monarchs.  Chapters  three  and  four 
explore  messianic  titles  and  ideas  in  the  lxx,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  and 
apocalyptic  literature.  In  these  writings,  he  argues  against  a  consistent  or¬ 
thodoxy  in  how  the  messiah  may  be  imagined,  but  for  a  growing  tendency 
to  view  him  as  a  preexistent  being  of  heavenly  origin.  In  chapter  five  (Jesus 
as  Messiah  and  Son  of  God  in  the  Letters  of  Paul),  A.  Collins  points  out 
that  consistent  use  of  the  epithet  “Christ”  shows  that  the  messiahship  of 
Jesus  is  an  established  tradition  by  Paul’s  day.  She  argues,  then,  in  the 
following  chapter  that  Paul’s  letters  imply  Jesus’  preexistence  in  ways  that 
associate  him  with  the  personification  of  wisdom,  and  that  this  association 
resonates  with  Mark’s  presentation  of  Jesus  as  the  hidden  Son  of  Man. 

In  chapter  seven  (Jesus  as  Son  of  Man),  A.  Collins  addresses  a 
question  posed  earlier  by  Larry  Hurtado:  “How  then  did  Jesus  become 
a  god?”  ( How  on  Earth  Did  Jesus  Become  a  God?  Grand  Rapids:  Eerd- 
mans,  2005).  She  argues  that  early  devotion  to  Jesus  emerged  in  view 
of  the  imperial  cults,  making  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  political 
submission  and  “religious”  worship.  Further,  she  asserts,  since  Jesus  was 
viewed  as  assuming  God’s  roles  as  king,  warrior,  and  judge,  “his  divinity 
may  have  been  perceived  primarily  in  functional  terms  at  first”  [King  and 
Messiah ,  174).  Chapter  eight  explores  views  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  and 
Revelation  of  John,  which  both  present  Jesus  as  preexistent  and  divine  in 
some  sense.  In  the  conclusion,  finally,  the  authors  reiterate  their  findings  and 
conclusions.  They  argue  that  early  devotion  to  Jesus  does  not  necessarily 
imply  “worship”  in  the  fullest  sense,  pace  Larry  Hurtado,  and  that  Jesus’ 
“divinity”  may  well  have  been  largely  functional  (versus  ontological)  at 
the  onset,  pace  Richard  Bauckham.  Here  and  throughout  this  book,  the 
authors  argue  against  a  traditional  distinction  between  viewing  the 
messiah  as  a  human  figure  (associated  with  Judaism)  and  viewing  him  as 
divine  (associated  with  Christianity).  As  stated  in  the  introduction,  “Our 
study  shows  that  the  issue  is  a  good  deal  more  complicated  than  that” 
(xi). 

As  is  typical  of  the  authors’  work,  King  and  Messiah  is  informed  and 
judicious,  yet  concise  and  remarkably  clear.  The  combination  of  J. 
Collins’s  expertise  in  apocalyptic  and  Old  Testament  literature  with  A. 
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Collins’s  proficiency  in  New  Testament  interpretation  makes  for  a  first-rate 
contribution  to  the  topic.  The  book  carefully  navigates  complex  issues  in 
wise  and  informed  ways,  yet  without  getting  bogged  down  in  cumbersome 
minutiae.  For  example,  J.  Collins’s  opening  chapter  on  royal  ideology 
covers  pertinent  material  from  many  sources  (e.g.,  canonical  Psalms, 
ancient  cultural  context)  in  a  way  that  is  remarkably  efficient  yet  very  effec¬ 
tive  for  his  point:  like  surrounding  cultures,  ancient  Israel  embraced  some 
mythological  ideas  about  their  monarch  as  more  than  human.  As 
another  example,  A.  Collins’s  three  chapters  on  Paul’s  letters,  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  and  Jesus  (chs.  5-7)  consider  both  a  wealth  of  New 
Testament  witnesses  and  a  complex  field  of  New  Testament  study  (the 
historical  Jesus)  with  precision  yet  brevity.  Her  arguments  about  both 
Paul’s  conception  of  Jesus  in  terms  of  personified  wisdom  and  the 
influence  of  the  imperial  cults  upon  early  Christian  cultic  practices  are 
arguments  that  deserve  serious  consideration. 

The  greatest  contribution  of  King  and  Messiah  is  that  it  offers  an 
authoritative  survey  of  material  pertinent  to  a  complex  topic  (messianism) 
in  a  way  that  is  clear,  concise,  and  readable.  The  potential  weakness  of  the 
book  is  simply  the  flip  side  of  the  coin:  King  and  Messiah  is  more  a  sur¬ 
vey  by  reputable  scholars  than  a  focused  argument.  While  the  book  raises 
questions  about  traditional  understandings  of  messianism  in  biblical  and 
surrounding  literature,  the  questions  are  far  more  visible  than  any 
alternative  proposals.  For  instance,  even  as  the  conclusion  calls  into 
question  the  arguments  of  Hurtado  and  Bauckham,  perhaps  rightly,  it  of¬ 
fers  no  clear  alternatives.  As  a  result,  the  book  seemingly  reveals  its  origins 
insofar  as  it  reads  like  a  series  of  lectures:  an  informative  and  judicious 
survey  of  a  topic  that  lacks  some  specificity  of  argument.  Nonetheless,  the 
credibility  and  reputation  of  the  authors  are  quite  enough  to  override  such 
a  minor  flaw. 

In  consequence,  King  and  Messiah  is  a  significant  contribution  that 
will  be  consulted  by  a  wide  range  of  scholars  and  students  for  years  to 
come,  and  rightly  so. 


TROY  M.  TROFTGRUBEN 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
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Early  Narrative  Christology:  The  Lord  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  By  C.  Kavin 
Rowe.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  2006. 

C.  Kavin  Rowe  is  assistant  professor  of  New  Testament  at  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  Divinity  School  and  a  scholar  of  promise,  as  this  study  shows.  The 
paperback  edition  (Baker,  2009)  simply  reissues  the  hardcover  (de 
Grutyer,  2006),  which  is  ultimately  a  revised  version  of  Rowe’s  doctor¬ 
al  dissertation  under  Richard  Hays.  While  Rowe  has  published  several 
articles  and,  most  recently,  another  book  ( World  Upside  Down:  Reading 
Acts  in  the  Graeco-Roman  Age ,  2009),  Early  Narrative  Christology  is 
representative  of  his  work.  The  study  offers  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  use  of  the  word  kyrios  in  the  Third  Gospel.  Rowe  challenges  the  con¬ 
ventional  scholarly  idea  that  occurrences  of  kyrios  in  Luke’s  writings  stem 
from  varied  streams  of  tradition  and  therefore  are  inconsistent  and  dis¬ 
jointed.  Rather  than  categorize  pre-Lukan  traditions,  Rowe  uses  an  inten¬ 
tional  approach  of  narrative  criticism,  taking  the  narrative’s  portrayal  of 
kyrios  seriously  as  a  cohesive  presentation.  For  Rowe,  attentiveness  to  the 
final  form  of  the  narrative  yields  a  coherent  portrayal  of  “the  Lord.”  His 
careful  research,  perceptive  exegesis,  and  precise  methodological  focus 
make  this  book  a  compelling  argument  and  an  exceptional  contribution  to 
Lukan  studies. 

Early  Narrative  Christology  consists  of  an  introduction,  four  chap¬ 
ters  of  exegesis,  a  chapter  of  synthesis,  and  a  concluding  postscript.  Rowe 
begins  by  construing  the  examination  of  kyrios  in  Luke’s  writings  as 
a  quest  for  “narrative  identity,”  identity  insofar  as  it  is  given  in  the 
narrative.  As  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  paperback  edition,  “kyrios  is  not 
a  simple  ‘title’  that  exists  independently  of  some  figure  named  Jesus  to 
whom  it  gets  ‘applied.’  Rather,  kyrios  is  intrinsic  to  the  narration  of  who 
Jesus  is ”  (ix).  Chapter  one  examines  occurrences  of  kyrios  in  the  first  three 
chapters  of  Luke’s  Gospel.  While  many  refer  to  the  God  of  Israel,  a  few 
significant  references  (1:43;  2:11;  3:4)  bind  this  conception  of  kyrios  to  a 
new  vision  of  the  kyrios  as  Jesus.  Here  and  throughout  the  book,  Rowe 
argues  that  the  narrative’s  use  of  kyrios  does  not  conflate  God  and  Je¬ 
sus,  but  connects  them  in  a  “shared  identity”  (77)  without  resolving  the 
ambiguity  therein.  Chapter  two  interprets  uses  of  kyrios  in  Luke  4-7, 
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including  several  occurrences  of  the  vocative  kyrie,  which  many  scholars 
view  as  merely  a  customary  address  (“sir”).  Without  denying  historic  cus¬ 
toms,  Rowe  argues  that  all  vocative  uses  of  kyrios  contribute  to  the  cumu¬ 
lative  presentation  of  kyrios  in  the  narrative.  Thus,  to  dichotomize-custom- 
ary  addresses  from  Christological  claims  is  to  impose  artificial  categories 
that  the  narrative  neither  requires  nor  supports.  Chapter  three  explores 
uses  of  kyrios  in  Jesus’ journey  to  Jerusalem  (Luke  9-19).  Rowe’s  percep¬ 
tive  exegesis  in  this  section  (e.g.,  9:57-62  and  its  textual  issues;  10:21-22 
and  the  connection  between  the  Father  and  the  Son)  exemplifies  the  fine 
scholarship  that  this  book  offers.  Chapter  four  examines  uses  of  kyrios  in 
Luke  19-24  and  addresses  the  distinct  absence  of  the  title  in  the  passion 
narrative.  Rowe  argues  that  this  absence  reflects  human  judgment  on  Jesus 
as  the  kyrios,  a  judgment  that  is  reversed  by  statements  in  the  subsequent 
resurrection  narrative  (24:3,  34).  Further,  Rowe  contends  that  the  resur¬ 
rection  does  not  alter  Jesus’  identity  ( pace  I.  Howard  Marshall  et  al.),  but 
instead  guarantees  the  continuity  of  the  same  kyrios  even  through  rejec¬ 
tion  and  death.  Similarly,  in  an  excursus  at  the  close  of  the  chapter,  Rowe 
argues  that  Peter’s  statement  about  Jesus  in  Acts  2:36  (“God  has  made 
this  Jesus  both  kyrios  and  christos ”)  serves  only  to  reaffirm  who  Jesus  has 
always  been  in  Luke-Acts,  despite  threatening  events.  In  chapter  five,  Rowe 
synthesizes  his  findings  and  suggests  that  kyrios  is  “something  of  a  Leit- 
wort  for  the  Lukan  narrative”  (199).  Kyrios  refers  to  the  God  of  Israel,  yet 
characterizes  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  generating  a  shared  identity  {Verbindung- 
sidentitat,  201).  Moreover,  insofar  as  kyrios  describes  Jesus,  it  generates 
continuity  between  the  identity  of  the  earthly  Jesus  and  that  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  Lord  in  ways  that  still  respect  historical  differences.  Contrary  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  scholarly  view,  then,  Rowe’s  study  argues  that  Luke  has  a  “high” 
Christology.  Given  this,  the  book’s  “Concluding  Postscript”  places  Luke’s 
Christology  in  relation  to  Paul’s  and  John’s,  finding  more  similarities  in 
the  comparison  than  is  traditionally  assumed. 

This  brief  review  cannot  do  justice  to  the  sophistication  and  precision 
of  Rowe’s  analysis.  The  book  engages  current  scholarship  with  remark¬ 
able  awareness  and  theological  maturity,  yet  conveys  a  clear  and  compel¬ 
ling  argument  in  readable  prose.  Rowe  meets  a  significant  need  in  Lu¬ 
kan  Christology:  The  legacy  of  Wilhelm  Bousset  has  long  overshadowed 
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studies  of  kyrios  in  Luke-Acts  (and  elsewhere!),  prompting  scholars  to 
look  past  the  narrative  to  try  to  discern  pre-narrative  history.  Taking  seri¬ 
ously  the  Christological  claims  of  Luke’s  narrative  as  a  coherent  proclama¬ 
tion,  Rowe’s  treatment  is  a  fine  corrective  to  this  tendency. 

Perhaps  the  only  real  shortcoming  of  Rowe’s  study  is  its  brevity.  It 
omits  all  discussion  of  parables  in  Luke  13-19:27,  for  instance,  suggesting 
that  the  parable  of  12:35-48  is  representative  (151).  Moreover,  the  book 
stops  short  of  Acts  (discussion  of  2:36  aside),  which  arguably  leaves  the 
subject  half-discussed.  While  any  study  of  kyrios  in  the  New  Testament 
must  inevitably  be  limited,  Rowe  leaves  out  discussion  of  many  interest¬ 
ing  passages  (e.g.,  Luke  13:8,  23,  25,  35;  14:21-23;  16:3,  5, 13),  raising  the 
curiosity  of  his  reader.  Similarly,  Appendix  III  cites  other  verses  in  Luke- 
Acts  (primarily  Acts)  that  clearly  use  kyrios  to  refer  to  earthly  “lords.” 
Despite  Rowe’s  explanation  of  these  verses  (239-40),  they  sit  a  bit  awk¬ 
wardly  with  his  argument  that  all  occurrences  of  kyrios  belong  to  Luke’s 
“comprehensive  narrative  strategy”  (x,  213-16).  In  any  case,  Rowe’s  study 
indirectly  points  out  many  other  fascinating  passages  yet  to  be  explored. 
As  for  other  considerations,  Rowe’s  concept  of  “narrative  identity7”  is 
remarkably  helpful,  though,  since  the  study  deals  with  ancient  writing, 
it  does  raise  questions  on  how  ancient  models  of  identity  and  character 
pertain  to  this  concept.  Further,  while  I  applaud  how  Rowe’s  concept  of 
identity  embraces  ambiguity  (22-23),  I  am  not  sure  that  “narrative 
identity”  is  unique  in  doing  so. 

Rowe’s  study  offers  refined  exegesis,  focused  methodology,  and  a  cred¬ 
ible  argument  that  challenges  traditional  concepts  of  Lukan  Christology. 
While  the  book  will  not  satisfy  all  of  the  historical  critics  ,  the  consistency 
of  Rowe’s  careful  exegesis  merits  consideration  by  all.  Eai'ly  Narrative 
Christology  will  take  its  place  among  the  most  significant  works  of  Lukan 
Christology  in  recent  years,  and  rightly  so. 

An  earlier  version  of  this  review  has  been  published  in  Review  of 
Biblical  Literature  [http://www.bookreviews.org]  (2009). 

TROY  M.  TROFTGRUBEN 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
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Behold  the  Man:  Jesus  and  Greco-Roman  Masculinity.  By  Colleen  M. 
Conway.  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2008,  xii  +  254  pages. 

In  a  provocative  contribution  to  New  Testament  Christology,  Colleen  M. 
Conway  discusses  the  figure  of  Jesus  through  a  gender-critical  lens  in  her 
book  Behold  the  Man:  Jesus  and  Greco-Roman  Masculinity ,  offering  a 
multifaceted  portrait  of  how  New  Testament  presentations  of  Jesus  “mea¬ 
sure  up”  to  larger  Greco-Roman  ideals  concerning  masculinity  or  what  it 
takes  to  be  a  “real  man.”  While  her  1999  dissertation  focused  on  male  and 
female  characters  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  Conway  now  expands  her  vision 
to  the  character  of  Jesus  himself  in  the  New  Testament,  specifically  the 
Pauline  literature,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation.  In  this  inter¬ 
section  of  ancient  gender  ideology  and  New  Testament  Christology,  Con¬ 
way  maintains  that,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  New  Testament  texts  respond 
to  larger  cultural  conceptions  of  masculinity  and  attempt  to  restore  Jesus’ 
masculine  honor  since,  in  the  ancient  world,  the  story  of  a  tortured  and 
crucified  man  was  the  story  of  an  emasculated  man.  With  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  Revelation,  Conway  writes  that  each  of  the  New  Testament  texts 
“contends  with  the  problem  of  an  emasculated  Jesus,  and  each  tells  the 
story  of  a  revirilized  Christ”  (12). 

Conway  unfolds  this  argument  in  a  total  of  ten  chapters.  She  begins  in 
chapter  one  by  explaining  her  key  ideas  and  assumptions,  including  the 
importance  of  postcolonial  theory  (given  the  New  Testament’s  imperial 
context)  and  the  concept  of  “hegemonic  masculinity”  (or  the  dominant 
masculinity  propagated  by  the  powerful  few).  Conway  employs  the  term 
“hegemonic  masculinity”  to  address  the  common  critique  that  construc¬ 
tions  of  ancient  ideologies  only  reflect  the  ideology  of  the  elite  since  the 
majority  of  our  evidence,  after  all,  was  written  by  educated,  elite  males. 
According  to  Conway,  however,  “hegemonic  masculinity”  maintains  its 
dominance  by  the  support  of  much  larger  groups,  including  those  of  lower 
status  or  even  those  who  proffered  alternative  ideologies  of  masculinity 
that  conflicted  with  hegemonic  masculinity.  In  chapter  two,  Conway  offers 
an  overview  of  this  “hegemonic  masculinity”  in  the  Greco-Roman  world, 
drawing  on  numerous  sources  that  range  from  the  first  century  b.c.e.  to 
the  fourth  century  c.e.,  and  in  chapter  three  Conway  delves  into  three  case 
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studies  of  ideal  “divine  men,”  Caesar  Augustus,  Philo’s  Moses,  and  Philo- 
stratus’s  Apollonius  of  Tyana. 

After  laying  this  foundation,  Conway  turns  to  the  New  Testament  texts 
in  chapters  four  to  nine,  beginning  with  the  Pauline  tradition.  Here  Con¬ 
way  argues  that  Paul  transforms  the  humiliating,  emasculating  death  of 
Jesus  into  the  noble,  manly  death  of  a  hero.  Although  Jesus  (and  Paul) 
may  appear  to  be  weak,  this  weakness  is  actually  a  means  to  attain  status 
and  manly  courage.  Believing  in  Jesus,  then,  is  thus  a  means  to  achieving 
true  manhood.  The  deutero-Pauline  tradition  and  Pastoral  epistles  con¬ 
tinue  this  coupling  of  belief  in  Jesus  with  true  manhood,  although  they 
evince  an  increased  uneasiness  with  the  unmanly  nature  of  the  crucifixion, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Pastoral  epistles,  an  increased  desire  for  followers  to 
conform  to  the  expectations  of  manly  deportment. 

Conway  next  discusses  the  depictions  of  Jesus’  masculinity  in  the  four 
gospels.  While  the  gender  identities  of  the  Markan  and  Matthean  Jesus 
are  more  ambiguous  than  those  of  the  Pauline  Jesus  (and  the  Lukan  and 
Johannine  Jesus  for  that  matter),  Conway  argues  that  they  still  ultimately 
support  hegemonic  masculinity.  In  Mark,  Jesus’  cry  of  anguish  on  the  cross 
does  not  reflect  a  noble  death,  but  the  scene  of  the  empty  tomb  points  back 
to  Jesus  the  “strong  man”  who  resists  both  Satan  and  Roman  authorities. 
In  Matthew,  Jesus  sometimes  reflects  an  alternative  masculinity,  as  in  his 
critique  of  the  family  (the  cornerstone  of  the  dominant  social  order)  in 
!0-34"5  and  his  praise  of  eunuchs  (the  ultimate  “unmen”)  in  19:12.  Yet 
even  here,  the  Matthean  Jesus  “ups  the  ante”  by  encouraging  an  alterna¬ 
tive,  ascetic  masculinity  that  is  more  perfect  than  the  ideal  imperial  mas¬ 
culinity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lukan  and  Johannine  Jesus  signal  a  return 
to  a  more  “Pauline”  account  of  Jesus’  masculinity  according  to  Conway 
since  Luke-Acts  sits  comfortably  within  the  masculine  power  structures  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  John  presents  Jesus  as  the  model  of  masculinity 
(even  though  Jesus— through  his  linkage  to  Sophia  or  Lady  Wisdom— is 
less  masculine  with  respect  to  God,  the  “ultimate  male”  [156]). 

Contra  the  Pauline  and  Gospel  accounts,  however,  Conway  concedes 
that  the  three  main  Christological  images  in  Revelation  (the  angelic  Son  of 
Man,  the  warrior  rider,  and  the  lamb)  evoke  a  more  paradoxical,  or  “mon¬ 
strous”  (160),  masculinity.  Although  the  Christological  images  are  ideal 
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masculine  figures,  they  also  exhibit  excessive  violence  (a  trait  condemned 
as  effeminate  by  imperial  masculinity)  and  thus  reflect  an  ideology  driven 
more  by  vengeance  than  by  interest  in  cultural  standards.  In  conclusion, 
Conway  synthesizes  the  above  arguments  in  chapter  ten  and  closes  with  a 
call  “to  loosen  the  grip  of  some  of  these  ancient  constructions  and  allow 
room  for  Christological  constructions  more  fitting  for  the  demands  of  our 
contemporary  setting”  (184). 

Despite  Conway’s  commendable  attempt  to  contribute  to  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Christology  through  a  gender-critical  lens,  the  book  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  methodological  problems,  largely  revolving  around  the  use  of  sourc¬ 
es  and  the  term  “hegemonic  masculinity.”  First,  Conway  justifies  her  rath¬ 
er  indiscriminate  use  of  wide-ranging  sources  by  arguing  that  she  wants 
to  demonstrate  the  pervasive  nature  of  hegemonic  masculinity,  yet  she 
elides  over  a  number  of  crucial  historical  issues  in  the  process,  especially 
issues  concerning  authorship,  audience,  and  setting.  Conway  neglects  to 
consider  how  the  New  Testament  texts  might  not  necessarily  conform  to 
the  overwhelmingly  elite,  non- Jewish  sources  that  she  consistently  cites, 
and  she  overlooks  how  status,  ethnic,  and  regional  differences  may  reflect 
different  gender  ideologies.  (To  cite  just  one  example,  Conway’s  disregard 
for  regional  differences  is  apparent  on  p.  150  when  she  appeals  to  descrip¬ 
tions  of  free  men  in  papyri  from  Roman  Egypt  in  order  to  make  analogous 
claims  about  Jesus  in  John’s  Gospel,  even  though  understandings  of  the 
body  and  sexuality  in  Roman  Egypt  did  not  necessarily  conform  to  those 
in  other  areas  of  the  Roman  empire.) 

Second,  Conway’s  use  of  the  term  “hegemonic  masculinity”  (which  she 
at  times  appears  to  equate  with  “imperial  masculinity”)  stifles  a  range  of 
potential  ancient  responses  to  the  text  since,  for  Conway,  even  “alterna¬ 
tive”  forms  of  masculinity  serve  the  more  dominant  hegemonic  masculin¬ 
ity  (see  11-12).  Would  not  at  least  some  (or  even  many!)  ancient  hearers, 
however,  have  regarded  the  “alternative”  forms  of  Jesus’  masculinity  as 
falling  short  of  their  own  view  of  what  makes  a  true  man?  Surely  numer¬ 
ous  ancient  hearers  would  have  viewed,  for  example,  the  Johannine  Jesus’ 
association  with  Sophia,  his  lack  of  self-control  in  the  temple,  his  weeping 
over  the  death  of  Lazarus,  and  his  side  being  penetrated  by  a  spear  (a  long, 
phallic  object)  as  emasculating.  Yet,  rather  than  allowing  for  multiple 
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hearings  of  the  text,  Conway  repeatedly  retreats  to  the  slippery  term  “he¬ 
gemonic  masculinity,”  emphasizing  how  the  New  Testament  texts  support 
this  ideology,  even  when  they  appear  to  subvert  it.  In  other  words,  Conway 
consistently  disregards  how  such  “alternative”  masculinities  might  genu¬ 
inely  destabilize  so-called  “hegemonic  masculinity,”  a  term  in  itself  that  is 
extremely  contested  (a  point  that  Conway  fails  to  mention). 

In  a  wedding  of  insights  from  both  biblical  and  classical  studies, 
Behold  the  Man  is  an  ambitious  book  that  traverses  exciting  new 
terrain,  even  if  that  traversal  frequently  takes  some  problematic  turns. 
Despite  the  methodological  pitfalls,  this  book  should  remain  of  interest  to 
university-level  students,  as  well  as  specialists,  especially  those  interested 
in  gender  issues  and/or  New  Testament  Christology.  For  those  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  the  latter,  Behold  the  Man  applies  new  critical  tools  to 
long-standing  questions  concerning  Jesus’  relationship  to  his  surrounding 
culture,  his  relationship  to  God,  and  his  relationship  to  humanity  itself. 
More  nuanced  answers  to  those  questions,  however,  will  most  likely  fall  to 
future  scholars. 

BRITTANY  E.  WILSON 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Election  and  Free  Will:  God’s  Gracious  Choice  and  Our  Responsibility .  By 
Robert  A.  Peterson.  Phillipsburg,  N.J.:  P&R,  2007,  208  pages. 

Robert  A.  Peterson  is  the  editor  of  the  Explorations  in  Biblical  Theology 
series  and  author  of  this  installment.  The  series  promises  a  “mid-range 
approach”  (ix)  that  delivers  theological  substance  with  accessibility  and 
pastoral  concern.  As  part  of  this  “solidly  Reformed”  (ix)  series,  Peterson’s 
endorsement  of  a  modest  Calvinist  position  on  the  proper  relation  between 
divine  election  and  human  choice  is  unsurprising.  His  simple  case  is  that 
the  scriptural  passages  regarding  divine  election  consistently  support  the 
thesis  that  God’s  election  of  persons  for  salvation  precedes  and  grounds 
human  responsibility,  not  the  Arminian  conviction  that  God’s  foreknowl¬ 
edge  of  our  choices  determines  our  election.  The  real  value  of  this  book  is 
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the  irenic  attempt  to  make  this  argument  while  endeavoring  “to  appreciate 
the  valid  concerns  of  Arminian  Christians”  (5). 

In  chapter  two,  this  quest  to  move  the  contemporary  debate  beyond 
theological  polemics  is  grounded  in  a  concise  historical  review,  remind¬ 
ing  us  that  properly  relating  divine  election  and  human  free  will  has 
been  a  tension  internal  to  orthodox  Christianity.  Fresh  engagement  with 
Scripture  salted  with  ecumenical  charity  is  the  order  of  the  day,  not  mutual 
condemnation. 

In  chapters  three  through  seven,  Peterson  attempts  to  show  Scrip¬ 
ture’s  univocal  support  for  unconditional  election  while  peaceably  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  Arminian  exegetes.  How  does  he  accomplish  this?  First, 
practicing  a  plain  sense  reading  of  the  relevant  texts,  Peterson  builds 
the  case  for  a  “biblical  pattern”  (42).  For  example,  Deuteronomy  7:6-8 
yields  the  unambiguous  set  of  logical  conclusions:  “God’s  choice  of  Is¬ 
rael  is  not  based  on  merit”  (42),  but  on  God’s  free  love.  Thus,  God’s 
love  is  the  cause  of  election.  Election  in  turn  is  the  cause  of  redemption. 
Thus,  our  responsibility  to  pursue  holiness  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  result  and 
proper  response  to  election.  Next,  he  acknowledges  the  standard  Arminian 
exegetical  point:  God’s  “choice”  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  no  eternal  decree 
ofindividualsforsalvation,butahistorical,  corporate  election  unto  service.  If 
‘election’  is  only  this  general  call  to  service,  then  it  is  perfectly  compat¬ 
ible  to  hold  that  an  individual’s  response  exercises  a  determinative  role 
in  their  ultimate  destiny.  However,  such  an  argument  becomes  harder  to 
sustain  when  moving  into  the  New  Testament.  There  election  is  described 
in  less  immanent  concepts,  now  taking  place  “before  the  foundation  of 
the  world”  (1  Pet  1:20;  Eph  1:4),  as  a  predestination  unto  “eternal  life” 
(Acts  13:48).  To  square  the  two  testaments,  Peterson  helpfully  employs 
John  Frame’s  conceptual  distinction  between  historical  and  eternal  elec¬ 
tion.  A  coherent  reading  of  Scripture  takes  a  “both/and”  rather  than  an 
“either/or”  approach  to  these  two  forms  of  election  with  the  important 
proviso,  again  Frame’s,  that  eternal  election  necessarily  implies  historical 
election,  but  not  vice-versa.  The  relevant  Pauline  texts  crown  Peterson’s 
argument  for  unconditional  election.  Patient  exegesis  and  thorough  refu¬ 
tation  of  Arminian  interpretations,  especially  of  Romans  8  and  9,  allows 
Peterson  to  confidently  conclude  that  Paul  conceives  predestination  as  the 
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sole  result  of  divine  willing,  rather  than  human.  For  Paul,  this  serves  the 
purpose  that  we  might  recognize  the  unconditional,  unconstrained,  and  so 
free  character  of  God’s  grace. 

Of  course,  Arminian  concerns  exceed  the  exegetical,  at  least  partly  cen¬ 
tering  on  philosophical  questions  of  human  free  will.  Recognizing  this, 
Peterson  gives  his  own  account  in  chapter  8.  While  humans  never  lose  the 
ability  to  make  spontaneous  choices  in  accord  with  our  inclinations  (i.e. 
freedom  of  choice),  the  ability  to  actively  intend  and  love  God  is  lost  in 
the  fall.  In  regards  to  this  “true  freedom”  (126),  Augustine’s  stages  from 
creation  to  glorification  then  apply:  able  to  sin;  not  able  not  to  sin;  able 
not  to  sin;  not  able  to  sin.  In  our  state  of  sin,  we  always  make  free  choices, 
but  not  the  right  ones.  The  Spirit  corrects  this  inability  by  liberating  and 
redirecting  our  inclinations  to  their  proper  object.  God  again  becomes  the 
object  of  our  free,  spontaneous  choices.  But  this  affirmation  of  human 
responsibility  is  won  only  on  the  far  side  of  the  narrative  of  God’s 
ongoing,  efficacious  grace  and  thus  lands  us  on  the  reality  of  “double 
agency”  (151).  Philosophically,  this  means  both  fatalism  and  our  absolute 
power  to  the  contrary,  along  with  their  theological  cousins  “hyper-Calvin¬ 
ism”  (152)  and  Arminianism,  are  ruled  out.  Any  position  that  treats  God’s 
sovereign  grace  or  genuine  human  responsibility  as  epiphenomenal  is  in 
error. 

Peterson’s  biblically-informed  theological  instincts  are  right  on 
target  here,  but  his  sense  of  appreciation  for  Arminian  concerns  seems  self- 
defeating  when  he  defines  its  root  error  as  rationalism.  Peterson  concludes 
“the  best  solution  is  to  admit  that  we  do  not  have  the  perfect  solution” 
(154).  But  is  not  the  challenge  of  Arminianism  to  the  Reformed  position 
precisely  to  make  some  coherent  sense  of  the  tricky  realities  of  double 
agency?  Peterson’s  invocation  of  mystery  closes  off  the  possibility  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  more  sophisticated  analysis  of  double  agency,  one  that  does  not 
“solve”  but  diversifies  and  enriches  our  descriptions  of  causation  so  that 
we  might  find  a  satisfying  way  to  speak  of  divine  sovereignty  and  free  will 
in  terms  of  a  non-competitive  relation.  Thomas  Aquinas’  appropriation  of 
Aristotelian  categories  would  undoubtedly  be  a  helpful  resource.  Instead, 
Peterson’s  via  negativa  approach  leads  him  back  to  a  rehearsal  of  the 
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biblical  story  of  election  and  finally  to  practical  applications  of  the 
doctrine. 

Such  treatment  of  the  matter  is  to  be  expected  in  a  work  of  biblical  the¬ 
ology,  but  perhaps  more  theological  exploration  might  have  been  permit¬ 
ted.  Most  notably  absent  is  explicit  treatment  of  another  major  Arminian 
(and  Barthian)  concern,  the  doctrine  of  God.  How  do  we  make  sense  of  the 
God  who  mysteriously  saves  only  some  from  their  deserved  damnation 
with  the  God  who  so  loved  the  world  in  Jesus  Christ?  For  Peterson,  the 
proper  response  to  the  mysteiy  of  election  is  simply  praise,  not  question¬ 
ing.  This  continual  nod  toward  divine  inscrutability  prevents  an  encounter 
with  the  core  concerns  of  Arminians  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
book’s  irenic  approach  is  not  really  for  the  sake  of  Arminians,  but  for  Pe¬ 
terson’s  own.  Rather  than  an  exploration  in  Calvinist-Arminian  theological 
rapprochement,  this  book  is  best  received  as  a  primer  for  Reformed 
initiates  on  how  to  explicate  biblically,  clearly,  and  humbly  their 
tradition’s  core  doctrine.  As  such,  this  book  could  best  guide  exploration  if 
set  in  a  college  classroom  or  adult  lay  group  on  Reformed  theology. 

WILLIAM  BARNETT 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


Introducing  Theological  Interpretation  of  Scripture:  Recovering  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Practice.  By  Daniel  J.  Treier.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Academic,  2008, 
221  pages. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  the  rise  of  what  is  now  referred  to  as  “theo¬ 
logical  interpretation”  or  “theological  exegesis.”  With  an  award-winning 
Dictionary  for  Theological  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  (Baker  Academ¬ 
ic,  2005),  the  still-ongoing  Brazos  Theological  Commentary  series,  the 
Journal  for  Theological  Interpretation,  and  numerous  other  books  all 
contributing  to  this  new  field  of  scholarly  research,  it  is  only  natural  that 
one  should  ask:  what  exactly  is  theological  interpretation  of  Scripture 
(hereafter  TIS)?  Daniel  Treier,  associate  professor  of  theology  at  Wheaton 
College  and  coeditor  of  the  aforementioned  Dictionary,  seeks  to  answer 
this  question  in  his  accessible  and  comprehensive  introduction  to  this 
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growing  movement.  Written  for  the  educated  layperson,  Introducing 
Theological  Interpretation  of  Scripture  seeks  to  survey  a  wide  array  of 
secondary  literature  in  order  to  summarize  the  best  of  the  field  thus  far 
and  give  a  person  the  tools  necessaiy  to  assess  future  works  on  this  topic. 

Treier’s  book  is  composed  of  an  introduction  and  two  main  parts,  each 
consisting  of  three  chapters.  The  introduction  offers  an  initial  orientation 
to  TIS  by  way  of  a  brief  history.  He  begins  by  noting  that  TIS  “seeks  to 
reverse  the  dominance  of  historical  criticism  over  churchly  reading  of  the 
Bible  and  to  redefine  the  role  of  hermeneutics  in  theology”  (14).  With 
this  reactionary  and  constructive  basis  in  mind,  Treier  highlights  Karl 
Barth  as  the  “pioneer”  of  theological  exegesis.  He  then  traces  Barth’s 
influence  through  the  so-called  “Yale  School.”  The  rest  of  this  introduction 
focuses  on  the  changing  state  of  biblical  interpretation  among  evangeli¬ 
cal  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  focusing  on  the  recovery  of  schol¬ 
arly  criticism  and  spiritual  exegesis,  respectively.  He  closes  this  historical 
account  with  a  brief  word  connecting  TIS  with  “postmodern”  theory. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  addresses  points  of  common  agreement 
among  theological  interpreters  of  Scripture.  These  include:  (1)  appro¬ 
priating  the  positive  aspects  of  precritical  exegesis,  such  as  reading  the 
Bible  religiously  and  christologically  as  a  unified  canonical  witness;  (2) 
interpreting  Scripture  within  the  bounds  of  the  creedal  “Rule  of  Faith” 
and  for  the  sake  of  doctrinal  formulation;  and  (3)  reading  the  Bible  in  the 
context  of  the  community  of  faith,  with  “postliberalism”— and  particularly 
the  work  of  Stephen  Fowl— identified  as  the  key  modern  catalyst  for  such 
an  approach. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  then  addresses  three  points  of  disagree¬ 
ment  among  these  contemporary  interpreters— areas  that  must  receive 
attention  in  order  for  TIS  to  have  a  healthy  future.  The  first  concerns  the 
relation  between  TIS  and  “biblical  theology.”  Are  TIS  and  biblical  the¬ 
ology  mutually  exclusive  rivals?  Or  is  there  a  way  of  reconceiving  bibli¬ 
cal  theology  which  would  allow  for  a  positive  relation  between  the  two? 
Treier  considers  three  recent  proposals:  (a)  a  revision  of  biblical  theology’s 
approach  to  history  which  emphasizes  the  progressive  nature  of 
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revelation;  (b)  a  canonical  reorientation  of  biblical  theology  along  the  lines 
set  forth  by  Brevard  Childs;  and  (c)  a  redefinition  of  biblical  theology,  as 
Francis  Watson  has  proposed,  which  would  bring  it  much  closer  to  TIS  (if 
not,  in  fact,  collapsing  the  two  altogether). 

The  second  issue  is  the  relation  between  TIS  and  general  hermeneutics. 
Is  TIS  a  development  and  application  of  general  hermeneutical  theory, 
or  does  it  have  its  own  unique  theological  hermeneutic?  In  what  sense  is 
reading  the  Bible  like  reading  any  other  book?  Here  Treier  surveys  fig¬ 
ures  such  as  Hans-Georg  Gadamer,  Paul  Ricoeur,  Werner  Jeanrond,  and 
Anthony  Thiselton.  Siding  with  the  post-Barthian  emphasis  on  the  pri¬ 
ority  of  special  hermeneutics  over  general  hermeneutical  theory,  Treier 
appropriates  Kevin  Vanhoozer’s  use  of  drama  and  Jens  Zimmermann’s 
use  of  the  incarnation  as  vehicles  for  thinking  theologically  about  herme¬ 
neutics. 

The  third  and  final  area  of  conflict  concerns  the  issue  of  globalization. 
Treier  notes  that  this  is  uncharted  territory  for  the  field  of  TIS,  and  thus 
most  of  this  section  is  spent  explaining  just  what  the  issues  are.  Treier 
focuses  upon  two:  postcolonial  theory  and  the  rapidly  growing  “Pentecos- 
talism”  in  the  global  South.  The  former,  based  on  his  summary  of  the  work 
of  R.  S.  Sugirtharajah,  he  treats  like  the  subjective  counterpart  to  historical 
criticism:  though  overly  academic  and  myopic  in  its  perspective,  postco¬ 
lonial  theory  can  be  a  potential  aid  for  TIS  in  uncovering  the  prejudices 
of  the  reader  (in  distinction  from  historical  criticism,  which  focuses  on 
the  text).  The  latter  concern  of  Pentecostalism  raises  the  issue  of  Chris¬ 
tianity’s  global  center  moving  from  the  North  and  West  to  the  South  and 
East.  This  cultural  shift  means  that  the  dominant  European  readings  of 
the  Bible  are  fast  becoming  a  minority  view.  Treier  concludes  by  stating 
that  “non-Western  voices  can  no  longer  be  marginal  as  they  once  were.  We 
must  listen”  (186). 

Throughout  all  of  these  sections,  Treier  uses  the  imago  Dei  as  a 
case  study  to  illustrate  how  these  points  of  agreement  and  conflict  af¬ 
fect  our  interpretation  of  Scripture.  This  aspect  of  the  book  is  very  well 
done,  and  further  helps  to  orient  the  reader  in  the  midst  of  an  other¬ 
wise  dense  survey  that  covers  a  wide  range  of  secondary  literature. 
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In  addition,  Treier  writes  in  a  very  approachable  and  comprehensible 
manner  regarding  difficult  issues  and  debates.  This  makes  Introducing 
Theological  Interpretation  of  Scripture  a  useful  tool  for  undergraduate 
theology  courses  and  church  education  classes. 

The  book  is  not  without  certain  limitations,  however.  First,  throughout 
the  book,  Treier  speaks  of  TIS  as  a  “movement.”  This  term  never  receives 
clarification.  Consequently,  it  is  unclear  exactly  what  the  nature  of  this 
scholarly  field  actually  is.  Does  Treier  envision  TIS  as  a  rival  to  biblical 
studies  departments?  Or  is  TIS  a  theological  trend,  like  “neo-orthodoxy” 
in  its  day  or  “Radical  Orthodoxy”  today?  Second,  Treier  does  not  provide 
an  adequate  history  of  how  TIS  arose.  He  mentions  Barth  as  the  mod¬ 
ern  pioneer,  but  then  says  nothing  throughout  the  rest  of  the  book  about 
Bultmann,  Ebeling  (and  the  entire  “New  Hermeneutic”),  Kasemann, 
or  more  recently,  Richard  Bauckham  and  Richard  Hays.  Nor  does  he 
mention  the  apocalyptic  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  pioneered  by  J. 
Christiaan  Beker  and  J.  Louis  Martyn.  Bultmann  and  the  New 
Hermeneutic  are  only  mentioned  in  the  context  of  a  summary  about 
Jeanrond’s  work. 

This  raises  an  important  point.  Treier  seems  to  be  addressing  a  par¬ 
ticular  audience  composed  of  “postconservative”  evangelicals.  The  label 
of  “postconservative,”  popularized  by  Stan  Grenz  and  Roger  Olson,  refers 
to  a  mediating  position  between  traditional  American  evangelicalism  and 
postliberalism.  This  might  explain  why  postliberal  thinkers  feature  so 
heavily  in  Treier’s  book  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  voices.  One  gets 
the  impression  that  postliberals  (and  now  postconservatives)  are  the  only 
ones  carrying  on  Barth’s  legacy. 

A  final  point  of  criticism  has  to  do  with  the  bibliography.  Treier  surveys 
many  secondary  works,  but  for  some  reason  only  a  handful  are  listed  in  the 
book’s  bibliography.  A  book  of  this  kind  is  particularly  helpful  for  students 
who  want  a  list  of  all  the  relevant  literature.  The  fact  that  some  are  listed 
while  other  important  works  are  not  is  unfortunate. 

Overall,  Treier’s  volume  is  a  well-written  and  much-needed  guide  to 
the  growing  field  of  theological  exegesis.  It  ably  summarizes  a  wide  range 
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of  scholarly  texts  and  outlines  the  basic  features  of  TIS.  He  has  done  both 
the  academy  and  the  church  a  great  service. 

DAVID  W.  CONGDON 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

A  Theological  Guide  to  Calvin’s  Institutes:  Essays  and  Analysis.  Edited 
by  David  Hall  and  Peter  A.  Lillback.  Phillipsburg,  N.J.:  P&R,  2008,  479 
pages. 

A  Theological  Guide  to  Calvin’s  Institutes,  edited  by  David  W.  Hall  and 
Peter  A.  Lillback,  is  a  compilation  of  essays  predominantly  written  by 
church  historians  and  systematic  theologians  specializing  in  Calvin  stud¬ 
ies.  The  goal  of  this  compilation  is  to  provide  a  commentary  on  Caban’s 
Institutes.  Rather  than  proceeding  in  the  exact  order  of  the  Institutes, 
this  book  is  ordered  topically  to  provide  a  clear  line  of  thought  from  chap¬ 
ter  to  chapter,  although  it  generally  follows  the  flow  of  the  Institutes. 
This  style  lends  itself  to  reading  from  beginning  to  end;  however,  each 
chapter  stands  alone  and  can  easily  be  read  independent  of  the  entire 
work.  With  varying  styles  of  writing,  the  authors  engage  the  Institutes 
through  a  generous,  yet  critical  lens.  This  work  ends  with  an  excellent 
“Essential  Bibliography,”  pointing  the  reader  to  additional  works  on  Calvin 
according  to  their  interest. 

The  greatest  strength  of  this  work  is  the  way  it  uses  Calvin’s  commen¬ 
taries,  sermons,  treatises,  and  lectures  to  explicate  the  Institutes,  thus  bal¬ 
ancing  his  work  as  pastor,  exegete,  and  theologian.  Most  of  the  authors  of 
this  compilation  engage  these  additional  resources  to  help  expound  on  the 
Institutes  in  a  way  that  adds  depth  to  their  research.  This  guide  also  engag¬ 
es  secondary  literature,  as  well  as  contemporary  and  historical  literature 
on  topics  common  to  the  Institutes.  For  example,  contemporary  debates 
among  secondary  texts  on  topics  like  federalism  and  covenant  theology 
are  laid  out  and  explained  for  those  who  are  looking  for  a  roadmap  into 
current  discussions  in  Calvin  studies  (170-5).  Modern  literature,  such  as 
Christian  Smith’s  Soul  Searching,  is  also  engaged  in  order  to  propose  how 
Calvin’s  theology  might  challenge  and  inform  the  current  theological  cli¬ 
mate  in  the  United  States  (166).  Historical  literature,  such  as  Augustine’s 
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Enchiridion,  is  discussed  to  reveal  both  continuity  and  discontinuity  with 
tradition  in  Calvin’s  choices  regarding  Christian  instruction  (303). 

Attention  to  the  historical  context  during  the  writing  of  the  Institutes 
offers  insights  into  what  might  rightly,  or  wrongly,  be  historically  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Calvin.  For  example,  in  R.  Scott  Clark’s  essay  on  “Election  and 
Predestination,”  it  is  noted  that  despite  the  fact  that  Calvin  is  often  notori¬ 
ously  heralded  as  purveyor  of  double  predestination,  this  theological  ex¬ 
planation  of  salvation  was  very  popular  among  medieval  theologians  such 
as  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventure,  and  the  entire  Roman  Catholic  church 
(92-3).  Another  clarifying  fact  is  raised  by  Michael  S.  Horton  in  his  es¬ 
say  entitled,  “A  Shattered  Vase:  The  Tragedy  of  Sin  in  Calvin’s  Thought.” 
While  many  assume  Calvin’s  concept  of  total  depravity  means  that  all  ves¬ 
tiges  of  God’s  grace  are  obliterated  in  the  fall,  Horton  clarifies  that  it  was 
Luther— not  Calvin— who  held  this  view.  Calvin,  rather,  states  that  God’s 
image  remains  within  us,  holding  us  morally  accountable  for  our  actions 
despite  our  now  fallen  state  (158-9). 

The  composition  history  of  the  Institutes  is  also  given  attention.  The 
movement  and  almost  complete  rewriting  of  Calvin’s  final  section  on 
eschatology  is  noted  by  Cornelis  P.  Venema  in  his  essay  titled,  “Calvin’s 
Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things.”  This  rearranging  and  expanding  by  Calvin 
shows  his  reluctance  to  unduly  speculate  on  the  final  state  of  humanity 
(451).  J.  I.  Packer’s  helpful  forward  discusses  the  structural  format  as 
well  as  the  various  translations  of  the  Institutes,  pointing  the  reader  to 
Beveridge’s  translation  to  experience  Calvin’s  feistiness,  Norton’s 
translation  for  a  close  rendering  of  Calvin’s  punchy  Latin  rhetoric,  and 
Battles’s  if  one  is  most  drawn  to  precision  (x). 

As  a  whole,  this  book  will  be  helpful  to  those  looking  for  a  starting  place 
from  which  to  dive  into  Calvin  studies  or  to  teachers  who  need  a  quick  re¬ 
minder  and  overview  of  one  of  Calvin’s  doctrines.  Those  in  a  specific  area 
of  Calvin  studies  will  also  find  this  book  helpful  as  it  highlights  the  natural 
overlap  of  Calvin’s  doctrines  due  to  their  common  grounding  in  Scripture. 
The  strength  of  this  work  is  that  it  will  acclimate  its  reader  to  the  theology 
of  Calvin  and  the  body  of  literature  that  surrounds  it. 

Those  looking  to  read  this  book  in  tandem  with  the  Institutes  may  find 
the  order  frustrating  since  it  proceeds  topically,  instead  of  following  the 
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order  in  the  Institutes.  The  writing  style  also  varies  from  chapter  to  chapter 
according  to  the  different  authors.  While  this  might  be  seen  as  detracting 
from  the  book,  I  believe  that  it  actually  reflects  the  different  approaches 
needed  to  extract  the  greatest  meaning  from  the  Institutes.  Some  passages 
naturally  lead  the  reader  to  reflect  on  the  connections  between  the  church 
then  and  now,  for  example,  Calvin’s  proposals  for  church  governance  ver¬ 
sus  the  current  governance  within  Reformed  churches.  Others  require  his¬ 
torical  grounding  so  that  the  newness  of  Calvin’s  pneumatology,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  both  theological  and  ecclesiological  reform,  might  be  fully 
appreciated. 

This  book  would  be  ideal  for  reading  alongside  the  Institutes  in  an  in¬ 
troductory  class  on  the  theology  of  Calvin  or  as  a  basic  reference  guide  for 
those  interested  in  theological  issues  related  to  Calvin.  While  the  writing 
is  accessible  to  an  educated  audience,  the  theological  jargon  used  assumes 
previous  religious  studies.  This  reviewer  found  the  book  enjoyable  and  be¬ 
lieves  it  will  add  breadth  to  any  theological  study  of  Calvin’s  Institutes. 

KATHERINE  M.  DOUGLASS 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Incarnation:  The  Person  and  Life  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  F.  Torrance.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Robert  T.  Walker.  Downers  Grove,  Ill.:  IVP  Academic,  2008,  371 
pages. 

Robert  T.  Walker  has  rendered  an  invaluable  service  by  editing  the 
lectures  on  Christology  that  his  uncle,  Thomas  F.  Torrance,  delivered  dur¬ 
ing  his  twenty-seven  years  as  Professor  of  Christian  Dogmatics  at  New 
College,  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  One  of  the  greatest  theologians  of 
the  late  twentieth  century,  Torrance  transcends  classical  Reformed  theol¬ 
ogy  by  addressing  issues  vital  to  ecumenical  dialogue  and  the  relation  of 
faith  to  science.  Yet,  Colin  Gunton  laments  the  lack  of  secondary  literature 
on  Torrance’s  theology  in  his  foreword  to  Jason  Hing-Kau  Yeung’s  Being 
and  Knowing:  An  Examination  ofT.F.  Torrance’s  Christological  Science 
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(1996).  This  paucity  is  indeed  striking  when  one  considers  the  breadth, 
depth,  and  precision  of  Torrance’s  thought. 

The  two-volume  compilation  of  Torrance’s  lectures  on  Christology  and 
Atonement,  of  which  Incarnation  is  the  first,  will  undoubtedly  remedy  this 
lacuna  in  two  ways.  First,  these  lectures  convey  the  center  of  Torrance’s 
thought— the  person  and  work  of  Christ— in  a  format  accessible  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  all  levels,  thereby  encouraging  greater  research  on  his  theology. 
Second,  Torrance’s  lectures  provide  concise  overviews  of  specific  topics, 
constituting  a  reference  resource  useful  to  laypeople,  pastors,  and  theo¬ 
logians.  Often,  Torrance  illuminates  technical  aspects  of  theological  his¬ 
tory  that  are  easily  missed,  such  as  the  significance  of  the  Chalcedonian 
Definition’s  inclusion  of  both  hypostasis  and  prosdpon  in  its  description 
of  Christ’s  person  (200)  or  how  some  Patristic  writers  regarded  physis  as 
terminologically  equivalent  to  both  ousia  and  hypostasis,  leading  to  their 
unfair  characterization  as  monophysite  (203-204). 

Throughout  this  volume,  Torrance  helpfully  distills  essential  elements 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  person.  For  example,  he  reminds  us  of  “the 
one  for  all”  character  of  God’s  election  of  Israel  and  Christ  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  (109, 167),  the  vicarious  nature  of  Christ’s  human  existence  (125, 
205),  the  role  of  Christ’s  entire  life  in  the  atonement  for  and  sanctification 
of  humanity  (63, 115, 120,  206),  and  the  dynamic  character  of  both  incar¬ 
nation  and  atonement  (201).  We  learn:  “The  atonement  is  [Jesus  Christ’s] 
person  in  action,  not  the  action  by  itself’  (108).  In  his  formulations, 
Torrance  draws  upon,  without  being  unduly  bound  to,  his  teacher  Karl 
Barth.  For  example,  he  restates  a  portion  of  Barth’s  famous  passage  on 
atonement,  “The  Judge  Judged  in  Our  Place”  (CD  IV/i,  §  59.2),  while  rear¬ 
ranging  the  Barthian  material  in  order  to  underscore  the  inseparability  of 
election  and  atonement  (109-114).  Torrance’s  lifetime  of  careful  scholar¬ 
ship  is  continually  evident  as  he  draws  upon  both  Patristic  and  Reformed 
sources  to  offer  an  account  of  Christology  useful  across  ecumenical  lines. 

In  spite  of  these  strengths,  Torrance’s  writing  style  at  times  detracts 
from  his  clarity.  Lengthy  sentences  sometimes  obscure  meaning  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  too  many  connections  too  quickly.  New  readers  of 
Torrance  will  occasionally  wish  he  had  spent  more  time  unpacking  the 
unwieldy  thought  he  has  just  handed  them  in  a  carefully  tied,  condensed 
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form.  The  seasoned  reader  of  Torrance  will  be  accustomed  to  his  manner 
of  wordy  brevity  and  alert  to  the  logical  steps  signaled  by  each  of  his  many 
dependent  clauses.  Though  potentially  frustrating,  his  writing  style  at¬ 
tests  to  the  astonishing  richness  of  his  thought  and  to  his  thoroughness  in 
accounting  for  the  manifold  aspects  of  each  theological  claim. 

At  the  heart  of  Torrance’s  theology  is  the  unity  of  Christ’s  person  and 
work.  His  lectures  on  Christology  and  Atonement,  therefore,  must  be 
viewed  as  two  parts  of  a  larger  whole,  whose  distinct  components  mutu¬ 
ally  entail  each  other.  The  following  criticism  must  therefore  remain  ten¬ 
tative  until  the  second  volume  is  released.  When  reading  the  Christology 
lectures,  and  other  works  by  Torrance,  such  as  The  Mediation  of  Christ, 
one  strains  to  find  sufficient  reflection  on  the  ethical  implications  of  his 
carefully  constructed  theology.  In  drawing  upon  Patristic  and  Reformed 
theologies  to  insist  on  a  traditional  and  ecumenically  responsible  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  Torrance  may  have  over-reacted  against  the  tendency  in  some 
forms  of  liberal  theology  to  reduce  faith  to  ethical  action.  For  example, 
when  commenting  on  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  which  he  rightly  considers 
“acts  of  mercy”  (240),  Torrance  does  not  follow  his  teacher  Karl  Barth  in 
noting  the  ethical  and  political  demand  that  God’s  mercy  upon  humanity 
entails  (cf.  CD  II/ 1,  §  30.2).  Although  commendable  for  its  faithfulness 
to  Scripture,  engagement  with  the  best  of  the  theological  tradition,  and 
internal  consistency,  Torrance’s  theology  often  passes  silently  over  the 
social  implications  of  traditional  Christian  faith,  with  the  notable  excep¬ 
tion  of  his  article  “The  Ministry  of  Women.”  By  doing  so,  he  leaves  himself 
open  to  the  charge  raised  by  James  Cone,  Jon  Sobrino,  and  other  libera¬ 
tion  theologians  that  traditional  Christian  theology  too  often  leads  to  a 
kind  of  soteriological  docetism  that  focuses  exclusively  on  the  eternal  ben¬ 
efits  of  salvation  to  the  detriment  of  social  transformation  within  history. 
Torrance  would  probably  respond  by  asserting  that  Jesus  Christ  calls  us 
to  discipleship  which  includes,  among  other  things,  our  own  ethical  action 
in  the  world.  Yet,  his  apparent  regard  of  ethics  as  a  second  step,  largely 
unarticulated,  though  perhaps  implied,  leaves  to  others  the  task  of 
accounting  for  the  ethical  ramifications  of  Christian  belief. 

Nevertheless,  Torrance’s  lectures  succeed  in  setting  forth  the  doctrine 
of  Christ’s  person  with  a  breadth  of  scope  and  depth  of  detail  that  will  aid 
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those  who  seek  an  account  of  why  Christians  regard  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Savior  of  the  world.  Incarnation,  along  with  its  forthcoming  companion 
volume  Atonement,  crowns  Thomas  F.  Torrance’s  lifetime  of  productive 
service  to  the  Church  as  a  contribution  of  enduring  value. 

NATHAN  D.  HIEB 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Orthodox  and  Modern:  Studies  in  the  Theology  of  Karl  Barth.  By  Bruce  L. 
McCormack.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Academic,  2008,  320  pages. 

In  this  volume,  Bruce  McCormack  has  gathered  together  essays  and  oc¬ 
casional  writings  from  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  work  on  Karl  Barth. 
While  each  of  the  essays  or  writings  in  this  volume  has  been  previous¬ 
ly  published,  there  is  real  value  in  having  them  collected  together.  They 
are  much  more  easily  accessible  now,  and  their  availability  in  this  form 
will  make  them  a  topic  of  conversation  in  Barth  studies  for  some  time. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  from  the  perspective  of  style,  McCormack  is  a 
master.  He  takes  very  complex  and  difficult  concepts  and  rehearses  them 
in  a  way  that  makes  them  clear  and  understandable  to  a  student  of  theolo¬ 
gy.  He  shuns  redundancy— rarely,  if  ever,  is  an  unnecessary  word  written. 

McCormack’s  remarkable  command  of  the  history  of  theology  is  evi¬ 
dent  throughout.  To  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  English  language  Barth 
scholar  who  engages  in  anything  like  the  kind  of  meticulous  tracing  of  the 
historical  development  of  Barth’s  thought  the  way  that  McCormack  does. 
Not  only  does  he  understand  Barth  in  his  own  context,  and  understand 
the  historical  development  of  Barth’s  thought,  his  knowledge  of  medieval 
and  Reformation  theology  is  evident,  and  he  uses  it  to  help  demonstrate  a 
continuity  of  thought  throughout  Christian  history. 

Because  this  is  a  collection  of  writings,  it  is  difficult  to  address  or  even 
identify  a  main  thesis  which  drives  the  book.  However,  there  are  five 
themes  which  seem  to  emerge  with  some  consistency  throughout  this 
collection  of  writings.  The  first  two  are  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  book: 
Orthodox  and  Modern. 

First,  McCormack  describes  in  the  introduction  what  he  means 
when  he  names  Barth  an  orthodox  theologian.  What  is  important  is  that 
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“orthodox”  does  not  mean,  for  Barth,  and  presumably  for  McCormack, 
that  one  has  simply  agreed  to  a  static  set  of  teachings  which  then  stand  as 
some  sort  of  litmus  test  for  orthodox  thinking.  Rather,  orthodoxy,  in  its 
eschatological  sense,  is  perfect  correspondence  to  the  Word  of  God  as  at¬ 
tested  in  Scripture.  Therefore,  the  teachings  that  have  arisen  in  the  history 
of  Christian  thought  are  either  closer  or  further  from  what  is  ultimately 
orthodox,  and  are  subsequently  both  open  to  and  in  need  of  reevaluation— 
which,  indeed,  Barth  has  done  in  nearly  every  instance. 

A  second  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  address  the  reading  of  Barth  by 
contemporary  postmodern  and  nonfoundationalist  theologians.  Again, 
this  purpose  is  indicated  by  the  title.  McCormack  sees  Barth  as  a  mod¬ 
ern,  based  on  a  definition  of  modernity  he  articulates  in  the  introduction. 
Where  these  theologians  have  seen  Barth  as  a  precursor  to  or  a  potential 
support  in  the  development  of  postmodern  or  nonfoundationalist  theol¬ 
ogy,  McCormack  introduces  his  own  characterization,  instead.  He  coins 
the  term  “transfoundationalist”  to  describe  Barth.  This  term  indicates 
that  Barth  did  not  intend  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  philosophical 
foundations,  but  rather,  to  transcend  them.  And,  most  importantly,  this 
transcendence  is  a  divine  act,  not  a  human  one.  What  is  at  stake 
doctrinally  in  this  debate  is,  of  course,  revelation. 

This  third  theme  is  related  quite  closely  to  the  second.  Through¬ 
out  this  volume,  McCormack  returns  again  and  again  to  the 
differences  between  English  language  and  European  Barth  scholarship. 
One  of  McCormack’s  stated  goals  is  to  introduce  English  readers  to 
German-language  theologians  with  which  they  are  less  familiar. 

A  fourth  theme  is  more  subtle,  and  does  not  involve  issues  of  substance 
so  much  as  issues  of  the  manner  of  discourse.  McCormack  certainly  does 
not  devote  an  essay  to  this  topic,  but  concerns  for  honest  and  civil  aca¬ 
demic  debate  emerge  in  several  instances.  He  is  most  clear  about  this  in 
the  conclusion  to  his  essay,  “The  Sum  of  the  Gospel”  (61),  where  he  holds 
Barth  and  Schweizer  up  as  a  model  of  dialogue  between  those  who  ap¬ 
proach  theological  concerns  from  very  different  positions.  Although  this 
is  not  an  issue  of  content,  frankly,  it  is  no  less  important.  McCormack 
himself  is  a  formidable  opponent  in  debate,  but  he  is  fair.  In  a  time  when 
debate  in  all  different  arenas— political,  religious,  and  scholarly— tends  to 
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move  quickly  and  heatedly  from  the  substantive  argument  to  the  personal 
attack,  this  emphasis  serves  as  a  reminder  about  the  necessity  of  partici¬ 
pating  in  open  and  honest  discourse. 

A  fifth  theme,  which  returns  to  the  substantive,  is  Barth’s  relationship 
to  Schleiermacher.  Two  essays  are  dedicated  specifically  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  McCormack  is  making  the  case,  here  and  elsewhere,  for  a  less  op¬ 
positional  characterization  of  Schleiermacher  and  Barth.  Rather,  he  offers 
a  perspective  that  observes  more  continuity  between  Barth  and  the  later 
Schleiermacher,  based  on  his  characterization  of  Barth  as  a  modern  think¬ 
er,  and  the  continuing  relevance  of  both  figures  for  the  future  of  theology. 

Overall,  this  book  is  a  helpful  work  on  several  fronts.  First,  it  serves 
as  a  good  introduction  for  students  to  current  issues  in  Barth  studies. 
Second,  it  gives  a  nice  overview  of  McCormack’s  thinking  on  Barth  over 
the  last  fifteen  years.  Third,  it  sets  forth  McCormack’s  basic  position  on 
several  of  the  topics  he  finds  most  interesting  in  Barth:  Christology, 
election,  and  Trinity.  As  a  collection,  this  book  offers  numerous  points 
of  departure  for  conversations  and  debates  in  Barth  studies  for  years  to 
come. 

ERIN  KESTERSON  BOWERS 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Trinitarian  Theology  for  the  Church:  Scripture ,  Community ,  Worship. 
Edited  by  Daniel  J.  Treier  and  David  Lauber.  Downers  Grove,  Ill.:  IVP 
Academic,  2009,  270  pages. 

Daniel  J.  Treier  and  David  Lauber,  associate  professors  of  theology 
at  Wheaton  College,  have  here  published  a  selection  of  papers  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  2008  Wheaton  Theology  Conference.  The  volume’s  title, 
Trinitarian  Theology  for  the  Church,  indicates  the  conference’s  direction, 
while  Scripture,  Community,  Worship  are  three  headings  which  orga¬ 
nize  the  essays.  To  begin,  however,  the  editors  provide  an  introduction 
which  admirably  contextualizes  the  volume  by  providing  not  only  a  brief 
account  of  its  contents,  but  also  of  recent  developments  in  trinitarian  the¬ 
ology.  This  introduction  identifies  two  important  points.  First,  Treier  and 
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Lauber  recognize  the  inadequacy  of  “textbook  categories”  (13),  such  as  those 
perpetuated  by  Theodore  de  Regnon,  who  saw  a  sharp  distinction  between 
an  Eastern  emphasis  on  the  Trinity’s  threeness  and  a  Western  emphasis 
on  its  oneness.  Such  overly  simplistic  accounts,  though  still  frequently 
perpetuated  even  by  authors  of  this  volume,  has  been  seriously  under¬ 
mined  by  the  likes  of  Lewis  Ayers  and  especially  Michel  Rene  Barnes. 
Second,  the  editors  identify  and  elucidate  the  theme  of  “mission”  as  it  re¬ 
curs  throughout  the  volume:  “The  Father  sent  the  Son  as  self-revelation  to 
redeem  the  fallen,  cursed  creation;  now  the  Spirit  is  sent,  in  order  to  send 
the  church  as  a  witness  to  the  divine  mission”  (17).  It  is  unfortunate  that 
a  number  of  the  volume’s  essays  operate  with  a  much  less  perspicuous 
notion  of  mission  than  this. 

Although  all  the  essays  in  this  volume  are  interesting  in  their  own  way, 
the  volume’s  most  significant  contribution  is  twofold:  the  first  is  the  pair 
of  essays  by  Kevin  Vanhoozer,  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  volume  and 
examine  the  trinitarian  foundation  of  a  properly  evangelical  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  and  the  second  is  Mark  Husbands’s  essay,  which  challenges  what 
has  become  a  standard  reading  of  Cappadocian  trinitarian  theology  by 
social  trinitarians. 

In  his  pair  of  essays,  Vanhoozer  attempts  to  elucidate  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Scripture  implied  by  the 
Evangelical  Theological  Society’s  decision  to  require  its  members  to 
ascribe  to  positions  on  each.  In  the  first  essay,  Vanhoozer  sets  the  stage  for 
his  more  constructive  work  by  examining  already  existing  ways  of  constru¬ 
ing  the  relationship  between  divine  and  human  authorship  of  Scripture, 
especially  those  positions  that  appeal  to  the  doctrine  of  providence  or  that 
draw  analogies  from  incarnation  and  christology.  Vanhoozer  is  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  either  of  these  options,  although  with  reference  to  the  latter, 
he  develops  a  concept  that  he  will  deploy  positively  in  the  next  chapter, 
namely,  that  of  “hypophatic  union:  the  concept  of  two  voices  speaking 
in  the  same  stretch  of  words”  (41).  In  this  way,  “inscripturation  involves 
personal  presence,  but  not  personhood,”  whereas  the  incarnation  involves 
both  (41).  More  positively,  Vanhoozer  riffs  on  Barth  (revealer,  revealed, 
revealedness)  and  others  in  the  tradition  when  he  reconceptualizes  the 
Trinity  as  “Voice,  Word,  and  Breath”  (65),  and  riffs  on  Barth  again  when 
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he  underpins  this  with  an  account  of  “God’s  being-in-conversation,”  which 
grounds  his  talk  about  how  Scripture  is  in  “enhypophatic”  union  with  the 
Spirit  (67).  The  payoff  of  all  this  for  Vanhoozer  is  the  ability  to  talk  about 
“the  truth  of  Scripture  ...  [as  a]  quality  of  the  biblical  text”  that  is  stable 
but  not  static. 

Husbands  calls  his  essay  “an  instance  of  negative  theology  that  shows 
the  problematic  nature  of  the  social  analogy  of  the  Trinity”  (120).  He  has 
in  view  theologians  like  Miroslav  Volf  and  Jurgen  Moltmann,  who  empha¬ 
size  God’s  threeness  to  the  detriment  of  God’s  oneness,  and  then  speak 
of  humanity’s  telos  as  participation  in  the  inter-trinitarian  communion 
and  of  the  church’s  mission  as  the  enactment  of  a  corresponding  com¬ 
munion.  Conceptually  speaking,  Husbands’s  complaint  is  twofold:  first, 
a  strong  ontological  distinction  between  divine  and  human  being  is  not 
maintained;  and  second,  such  trinitarian  positions  consequently  provide 
“a  doctrine  of  the  triune  God  for  which  the  immediate  significance  of  the 
Trinity  lies  principally  in  being  a  model  for  us  to  imitate  rather  than  being 
the  constitutive  ground  of  our  reconciliation  and  promise  of  life”  (126). 
Historically  speaking,  Husbands  argues  that  much  social  trinitarian  the¬ 
ology  misunderstands  the  place  of  the  so-called  “social  analogy”  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  writings  of  the  Cappadocians.  This  he  demonstrates  more 
than  convincingly  by  a  careful  reading  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa’s  Ab  Ablabium. 
Finally,  Husbands  makes  the  constructive  point  that  Barth,  often 
castigated  by  social  trinitarians  for  an  undue  emphasis  on  God’s  oneness, 
is  the  true  heir  of  Cappadocian  trinitarianism. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  of  the  volume’s  essays  are  not  in  line 
with  Husbands’s  rejection  of  social  trinitarianism.  For  instance,  in  his 
essay  entitled  “God  Is  Love:  The  Social  Trinity  and  the  Mission  of  God,” 
John  R.  Franke  supplies  just  the  sort  of  trinitarian  account  against  which 
Husbands  argues.  Or,  as  another  example,  Gordon  T.  Smith  argues  in  his 
essay,  “The  Sacraments  and  the  Embodiment  of  Our  Trinitarian  Faith,” 
that  “through  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  we  actually  enter  into  . . .  the 
fellowship  of  the  Trinity”  (202).  The  volume  also  includes  the  following 
essays:  Edith  M.  Humphrey  on  “The  Gift  of  the  Father:  Looking  at  Salva¬ 
tion  History  Upside  Down”;  Keith  E.  Johnson  on  “Does  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  Hold  the  Key  to  a  Christian  Theology  of  Religions?”;  Robert 
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K.  Lang’at  on  “Trinity  and  Missions:  Theological  Priority  in  Missionary 
Nomenclature”;  Philip  W.  Butin  on  “Preaching  as  a  Trinitarian  Event”; 
Leanne  Van  Dyke  on  “The  Church’s  Proclamation  as  a  Participation  in 
God’s  Mission”;  and  John  D.  Witvliet  on  “What  to  Do  with  Our  Renewed 
Trinitarian  Enthusiasm:  Forming  Trinitarian  Piety  and  Imagination 
Through  Worship  and  Catechesis.” 

In  the  end,  this  volume  represents  a  significant  contribution  to 
contemporary  discussions  surrounding  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  and  to 
evangelical  appropriations  of  that  conversation,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  those  conducting  research 
in  related  fields,  as  well  as  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  evangelical  scholars, 
pastors,  and  laypersons. 


W.  TRAVIS  MCMAKEN 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
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